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The authors of the " Universal History/' in the begin- 
ning of a very nnsatisfactory chapter under a title similar 
to that which stands at the head of this, say, ''There 
is hardly any subject which hath employed the pens of 
authors; ancieut or modem, that deserves to be treated with 
greater accoracy, or to be read witii more attention, than 
this which we are now about to discuss/' In these senti- 
ments we cordially concur; and may add, that there is 
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hardly any subject which presents a wider or more for- 
midable range of difficulties than those with which the 
religion of Persia is encompassed. 

It may be freely acknowledged that this has not been a 
neglected topic. On the contrary, scarcely anything con- 
nected with the condition of the ancient world has excited 
more attention, or provoked more violent controversy. 
The collision of opinion thus educed constitutes, in fact, 
one of the greatest difficulties which embarrass a dispassion- 
ate inquiry into the religion of ancient Persia. The reader 
will scarcely require to be informed, that every investigation 
of this subject must begin with the person and doctrines of 
Zoroaster;* and that the results of the inquiry will mainly 
depend on the conclusions arrived at respecting the cha- 
racter and teaching of this sage. 

All that labour and learning can do has been done, to 
collect and explain the passages bearing on this subject, 
which are found scattered through the pages of ancient 
authors. But, unfortunately, all these come to us through 
the agency of aliens or enemies. No native Persian, of the 
most brilliant period of her history, has left us a page 
respecting the religion of his country. Strangers, inquiring 
after the manners and customs of an ancient people,— 
hostile scribes, employed by those who had conquered the 
kingdom,— or the literati of other lands, picking up, at 
second-hand at best, what they could collect on this subject, 
— are the chief sources whence European scholars have had 
to draw their information respecting the faith of ancient 
Persia. It will readily occur to the reader, that, when 
placed in such circumstances, foreign authors do not afford 
us the best data from which to elicit sound information 
respecting a system of religious doctrines. Too much 
relknce must not, therefore, be placed on deductions from 
such sources. 

In one respect, we approach this inquiry famished with 
important aids to which the authors of preceding times 

* See note A, at the end of the chapter. 
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trere strangers. The historical information supplied by all the 
remaining Uterarj fragments of antiquity can only lead to 
probable conjecture on many important points. We have, 
however, in our hands the recovered sculptures of the east ; 
and, by the light they afford, can not only form sound 
bpinions respecting the meaning of these fragments, but 
actually enlarge the information which they communicate, 
and even correct their statements, when partial or mistaken. 

In the first place, then, it is an undoubted fact, that the 
religion of Persia was reared on precisely the same founda- 
tion as that of Assyria. That the palace-temples were built 
on the same general plan in both coLtries, is ^questionable, 
and has been proved beyond the possibility of a doubt by 
Mr. Fergusson in his very valuable work.* And this is 
not a mere isolated circumstance, remotely connected with 
the subject, as might at first appear to us under the 
influence of our European habits and ideas : it stands in 
immediate relation to the ruling element of this great 
religious system. It involves the character of the whole 
structure of the religious fabric. As was shown in the case 
of Assyria, — ^the peculiar compound of divine and regal 
dignity sustained by the king was really the centre of the 
whole system of feiith. He was emphatically, by divine 
right, the religious, as well as the political, head of the 
people. His person was sacred : his official residence united 
the characters of palace and temple. In fact, we have in 
this single circumstance a common principle which sub- 
stantially identifies the great scheme of Persian religion 
with that of the more ancient kingdoms of Assyria and 
Babylon. 

Lest, however, it should be supposed that I build too 
much on a single circumstance, I will satisfy the reader by 
quoting a passage from Dr. Layard, which will be found 
conclusive. ''Although,'' observes that indefatigable ex- 
plorer, ''we may not at present possess sufficient materials 
to illustrate the most ancient Sabseanism of the Assyrians, 

* See " Palaces of Nineveli and VenepoiiB" passim. 
VOL. ni. TJ 
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we may, I thiak, pretty confidently judge of the nature of 
the worsMp of a later period. The symbols and religions 
ceremonies represented at Ehorsabad and Koyunjik, and 
on the cylinders, are identical with those of the ancient 
monuments of Persia : at the same time, the sculptures of 
Persepolis, in their mythic character, resemble in every 
respect those of the Assyrians. We have the same lypes 
and groups to embody ideas of the Divinity, and to convey 
sacred subjects. When the close connexion, in early ages, 
between reUgion and art is borne in mind, it will be at once 
conceded, that a nation like the Persian would not borrow 
mere forms without attaching to them their original signifi- 
cation. The connexion, as exhibited by art, between Assyria 
and POTsia, is sufficient, I think, to prove the origin of the 
symbols and myths of the Persians.''* 

There appears, therefore, sufficient reason for believing, 
that Persia adopted the religious system and symbols of the 
Assyrian empire, as the foundation of her faith and cere- 
monial rites. This will afford us better means for fully 
apprehending the general scope and particular elements of 
this economy, than we should otherwise possess. 

It may also be fairly questioned whether this is not 
what we are to understand by ^' the first Zoroaster.'' The 
learned Jacob Bryant says, " Of men called Zoroaster, the 
first was a deified personage, reverenced by some of his 
posterity, whose worship was styled Magia, and the profes- 
sors of it Magi; and the instituters of those rites which 
related to Zoroaster. Prom them this worship was imparted 
to the Persians, who likewise had their Magi. And when 
the Babylonians sank into a more complicated idolatry, the 
Persians, who succeeded to the sovereignty of Asia, renewed 
under tLir princes, and particularly nider D^us, the 
son of Hysta^es, th.e ri£s, which'had been, in a great 
degree, efPaced and forgotten. That king was devoted to 
the religion of the Magia^ and looked upon it as one of 
his most honourable titles to be called a professor of those 

* Latabd's " Nineveh and its Remains," yol. ii. p. 441, and note. 
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doctrmes. By Zoeoastek was denoted both the deitj^ and 
also his priest. It was a name conferred upon many per- 
sonages.^'* 

It seems therefore to be very probable^ that the anti- 
quiiy and Chaldaean origin of what is called ''the first 
Zoroaster/' is nothing more than an oriental mode of 
covering the foreign origination of the religion of Persia; 
just as the period of Assyrian domination was represented 
under the figure of the reign of the tyrant 2^hauk for a 
thousand years. Hence Layard says, '' The identity of the 
Assyrian and Persian systems appears also to be pointed 
out by the uncertainty which exists as to the birth-place 
and epoch of Zoroaster. According to the best authorities, 
he was a Chaldean, who introduced his doctrines into 
Persia and Central Asia. The Persians themselves may be 
supposed to have recognised the Assyrian source of their 
religion, when they declared Perseus, the founder of their 
race, to have been an Assyrian.''t Whilst, therefore, all 
exact information respecting the person spoken of as " the 
first Zoroaster,'' and the origin of this faith, is lost in the 
obscurity of remote antiquity, there can still be httle doubt 
that it emanated from Assyria, and from thence passed into 
Persia. 

Another circumstance is worthy of notice, as casting 
some light on the nature and progress of this religion. The 
priests were called Magi; and, according to Herodotus, 
during the most flourishing period of the Medo-Persian 
empire they were regarded as the only ministers of the 
national religion.]: But they constituted one of the six 
tribes of the nation of Medes.§ It seems that, even after 
they were regarded as sustaining this sacred character, 
they had not altogether lost their sense of national identity 
and partiality. Por it is evident that Cambyses regarded 
the reign of the Magian Smerdis as equivalent to the resto- 
ration of the sovereignty of the empire from Persia to Media ; 

♦ Bryant's " Analysis of ancient Mythology," vol. ii. p. 389. See note. 

t Latabd's " Nineveh and its Remains/' vol. ii. p. 448. 

% Hebodotus, Clio, cap. exxxii. $ Idem, Clio, cap. ci. 
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and hence we find the son of Cyros^ in his last iUness, 
entreating the Persian nobles in his army to resist the usur- 
pation of the Magi^ and not to '^ permit the empire to 
revert to the Medes/'* The government of the Magi, 
then, was regarded as a Median government, — ^a fact which 
is farther proved by the wholesale slaughter of these priests 
after the death of Smerdis; of which it is said, that if 
night had not interposed its darkness jn5t at the time when 
it did, the Magi would have been aU destroyed.t But we 
have no means of ascertaining the manner in which this 
Median tribe obtained their sacerdotal character and ascend- 
ancy ; nor have we any information as to. the way in which, 
or the period when, the Chatdsean mystic faith was depo- 
sited with this race of priests. 

It will now be necessary to notice some of the leading, 
original, and essential elements of this reUgion. We will 
then famish a general view of it, after it had been reformed 
and re-modelled by Zoroaster. 

It has been already observed, that the palace-temples of 
Persia were precisely similar in their general character to 
those of Assyria and Babylon ; and, as was intimated, this 
fact shows the general identity of the two systems. This 
view is confirmed by a reference to all the essential features 
of this religious scheme. The divine character assumed by 
the king, under the direction of the Magi, is shown by the 
decree of Darius, that for a certain time no prayer was to 
be oflfered to any god or man, save unto the king only. 
This is also attested by the rigid religious reverence with 
which approach to the person of the king was prohibited, 
so that neither man nor woman was permitted to enter 
'^ the inner court'' of the palace, unless specially invited to 
do so, on pain of death. (Esther iv. 11.) Those who were 
privileged with admission, were not permitted to smile or 
to spit in the royal presence. J 

But we are assured that this respect and reverence issued 
in actual adoration; that, in fact, the king stood, in the 

* Herodotijs, Thalia^ cap. Iv. f IHd^ cap. Ixxix. 

X Clio, cap. xcix. 
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estimation of his subjects^ ''on the same level with the 
gods/' The real worship of the sovereign was therefore a 
public duty of universal obligation. ''None durst appear 
before the king without prostrating themselves on the 
ground; nay^ they were all obliged, at what distance soever 
the king appeared, to pay him that adoration. Nor did they 
exact it only from their own vassals, but also from foreign 
ministers and ambassadors ; the captain of the guard being 
charged to inquire of those who asked admittance to the 
king, whether tkey were ready to adore Aim. If they 
refused to comply with that ceremony, they were told that 
the king's ear was'open to such only as were willing to 
pay him that homage; so they were forced to transact the 
business with which they were charged, by means of the king's 
servants or eunuchs.'*^ Indeed, the Persians gloried in this. 
Hence we find Artabanus, in his conference with Themis- 
tocles, observing, ' Amongst those many excellent laws of 
ours, the most excellent is this, tiat the king ie to be 
honoured and taorshipped religiously, as the image of that 
God which conserveth all thing?.' "t 

Li all other respects, the similarity between the ancient 
religion of Persia and that of Assyria holds good. The 
palace-temple of this adored sovereign was attached to 
a Paradise with a sacred stream and trees. The com- 
pound cherubic figures are found in the sculptures of Per- 
sepoUs and other ruins of Persia, as they are at Nimbrod, 
Khorsabad, and Koyunjik. The sacred tree occurs with all 
the prominence in Persia that it does in Assyria. The 
triadic figure of the man, wings, and circle, is found over 
the head of Darius Hystaspis on the sacred rock at Behis- 
tun, as over the head of Sennacherib in his capital. All 
this indubitably attests the identity of these systems 
beyond the possibility of mistake. 

There are, indeed, peculiarities in some of these cases, 
which it may be necessary to mention. 

The triadic figure, with the circle, wings, and human 

* Plutabch, in VUd Tkemistoelis, 

t " Ancient Uniyenal History/' voL iv. p. 77. 
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f oim^ is found nowhere more frequently^ or in greater per- 
fection, than in Persia. And this is by Layard and other 
respectable authors £requently called Ormuzd, that being 
the name usually given to the supreme god by the ancient 
Persians. I rather incline, however, to the opinion that 
the human figure in this symbol represented, according to 
times and circumstances, both Ormuzd and Mithras. The 
Zendavesta recognises as a fdndamental principle Zerwanj--^ 
a term which is understood to denote ^' time,'' time in its 
widest range, without b^inning and without end. This will 
be perceived to be identical with the first personality in the 
Ghaldsean triad, which was stated to be Cronos, or " Time.'' 
There can be no doubt that in both countries this was a 
title given to the Great Father, or the patriarch of the tribe 
or nation. How feu* the most ancient triad of Persia repre- 
sented three hero-gods, Oromasdes, Arimanius, and Mithras, 
I shall not undertake to decide : but the learned Mosheim 
has supported this opinion with great skill and erudition.-»^ 

The human figure with the head of a bird, which on the 
Assyrian sculptures was called Nisroch or Assarac, is here 
represented as setting forth the great God. The first of the 
triads of Zoroaster preserved by Eusebius is to this effect : 
'^ But god is he that has the head of a hawk. He is the 
first, indestructible, eternal, unbegotten, indivisible, dis- 
similar; the dispenser of all good; incorruptible; the best 
of the good, the wisest of the wise : he is the father of 
equity and justice, self-taught, physical, and perfect, and 
wise, and the only inventor of the sacred philosophy." This 
seems to render it certain, that, whatever usage obtained in 
Assyria, this form was chosen to represent the supreme 
Deiiy in Persia. 

The Dabistdn confirms this view : t it states, '^ The image 
of the regent Hormazd (Jupiter) was of an earthy colour, 
in the shape of a man with a vulture's face : on his head a 
crown, on which were the faces of a cock and a dragon : in 
the right hand a turban, and in the left a crystal ewer." 

♦ See note B, p. 467. 

t " The Dabittdn, translated by Shea and Tkotxb," vol. i. p. S6. 
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On this passage Mr. Fergasson remarks^ '' 'Pitcher ' would 
be a more correct word than ' ewer/ to judge from the form 
of the vessel he carries on the sculptures ; but from the 
same authority^ we should read 'fir-cone^ for 'turban/ 
Can it be an error of description by some one mistaking 
one object for the other P The fir-cone is not unlike the 
Persian lamb-skin or Parsee cap/'* 

We see, therefore, that as far as any light has been cast 
on the prsB-Zoroasterian period of the Persian religion, 
although it bears evident marks of a local and national 
character, it nevertheless accords in all its essential elements 
with that which had previously obtained in Babylon and 
Assyria* 

The more important part of our task is, however, to 
exhibit this religion after its reformation. Our first attempt 
wiU be directed to the attainment of some definite idea of 
its theology. 

At first, as I have already intimated, Zoroaster assumed 
the existence of a primary principle or deity named Zerwan, 
or "Tune.'' Prom this incomprehensible being, we are 
told, there arose the two great active powers of the universe, 
— Oemuzd, the principle of all good ; and Akriman, the 
principle of all evil. " And," observes Mr. Praser, in his 
judicious outline of this faith, ''the question why light 
and darkness, good and evil, were mingled together by a 
beneficent and omnipotent Creator, has been as much 
controverted among the Magian priesthood as by modem 
metaphysicians." t These three appear to have formed the 
primitive Persian triad, and to have been represented by the 
circular ring, denoting the boundless Eternal as Cronos or 
Time ; Ormuzd, in a human form, in the centre ; Ahriman 
being set forth by a serpent which,^encompassing the figure 
in its folds, passes his head out on one side and his tail on 
the other. 

As it is utterly impossible, at the present day, to separate 
the actual tenets of the Persian reformer from the elements 
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of the ancient faith previously received, no positive asser- 
tion can be advanced on this poiat, — although I have Uttle 
doubt that some close approximation to this triad was 
common, long before Zoroaster. If we may rely on the 
induction of Mosheim, it would seem that in the early and 
isolated position of ancient Persia, Oromasdes, Arimanius, 
and Mithras formed the national triad of hero-gods. Subse- 
quently, an intercourse with other countries having made 
more prominent the great eternal Gh>d, and the author of all 
evil, these were introduced, one as the first, and the other as 
the third, of the triad, which accordingly was exhibited as 
the combination of a circle, a human figure, and a ser- 
pent, under the names of Zerwan, Ormuzd, and Ahriman. 
Whether the last-mentioned triad was the production of 
Zoroaster, or otherwise, it was not the last effort of his 
reforming genius in respect of theology. Por we are 
informed, that when the malignity of Ahriman led him to 
put forth all his powers to frustrate the benevolent designs 
of Qrmuzd towards mankind, Mithras was brought into 
being, as a mediator between the Deity and his creatures. 

It is not perfectly clear to what extent this new creation 
affected the Divine triad, but it seems very likely that the 
first cause of all things, or Zerwan, was in this respect lost 
sight of, and Mithras placed in the centre, as the mediator 
embodied in human form. This change seems to be indi- 
cated in the Zoroastrian Oracle, " The Father perfected all 
things, and delivered them over to the Second Mind, whom 
all nations of men call the First i" — ^a remarkable confession 
of the fact that, by the multiplication of deities, the great 
eternal God, although once recognised as the First Cause of 
all things, was ultimately lost sight of, and superseded by 
other deities. According to PseUus, a Greek commentator 
on this Oracle, it would seem that this was supposed to 
arise from the ignorance of people generally respecting the 
plurality of hypostases in the Deity. For his gloss upon 
the Oracle just quoted is to this effect : " The first Father 
of the Trinity, having produced this whole creation, deli- 
vered it to Mind, or Intellect: which Mind the whole 
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generation of mankind^ being ignorant of the paternal 
transcendency^ conunonly call ' the First Gtod/ '* 

Ormuzd^ Mithras^ and Ahriman became, therefore, the 
recognised.Divine triad of the Magi, the Eirst Great Cause 
having dropped out of their code. This supposition is folly 
confirmed by Plutarch, the earliest and ablest writer who 
has given us any account of this religious system. He 
observes, ^' They say that 2iOroaster made a threefold distri- 
bution of things ; and that he assigned the first and highest 
rank of them to Oromasdes, who in the Oracles is called 
'the Father/ the lowest to Arimanes; and. the middle to 
Mithras, who in the same Oracles is likewise called ' the 
Second Mind.' "* 

Thus did the genius of Zoroaster modify the ancient 
theology of Persia, and introduce corresponding changes into 
the national symbols of this triad of divinities. It now 
becomes necessary that we form some definite conception of 
these several personalities. 

Ormuzd is spoken of as the supreme god, and invoked 
in this character on all occasions. The term Ormuzd signi- 
fies " great king /' and he is called " luminous, brilliant.'^ 
His attributes are perfect purity, intelligence, justice, power, 
activity, and beneficence. He is, indeed, regarded as a 
perfect image of the Eternal, '' the centre and author of the 
perfections of all nature, the first creative agent produced 
by the Self-existent/' 

Now it has been contended that the Persians believed in 
and worsliipped only the one true God. The authors of the 
'' Universal History '' roundly assert this; and Dr. Pri- 
deaux joins with them, as a disciple of Hyde, to this extent 
also j but with this difference, — ^that whilst the former omit 
all mention of Ormuzd, the learned author of the '' Connec- 
tion ^' alludes to Ormuzd and Ahriman as " two angels.*' 
Happily we can now correct the speculations of these emi- 
nent scholars by the words used by the Persians themselves. 
We have the language dictated by Darius, Xerxes, and 

• JDe Itide ei Onride, p. 370. 
U 6 
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Artaxerxes^ in our hands. We know their thoughts and 
sentiments from their words^ and of course have the means 
of ascertaimng the objects of their worship. What^ then^ 
is the fact P Did the kings and people of ancient Persia 
worship the eternal Gk)d, whom they are supposed to have 
known^ and treat Ormuzd as a created angel? On the 
contraiy^ Darius Hystaspis^ the contemporary of Ezra and 
Nehemiah^ in his inscription on the sacred rock at Sehis- 
tun^ invokes Qrmuzd as the supreme god. " Says Darius 
the king : — Ormuzd has granted me the empire. Ormuzd 
has brought help to me^ until I have gained this empire. 
By the grace of Ormuzd^ I hold this empire.'^* And on 
the tomb of Darius at Makhsh-i-Bustam is inscribed: 
" The great god Ormuzd, (he it was) who gave this earth, 
who gave that heaven, who gave mankind, who gave life to 
mankind, who made Darius king, as weU the king of the 
people as the lawgiver of the people.'^ This is decisive as 
to Ormuzd being regarded not merely as an angel, but as 
a real divinity. 

The foUowing sentence, taken from an inscription of 
Xerxes, not only confirms this opinion, but proves that 
while Ormuzd was regarded as a god, he was not wor- 
shipped as the only deity revered by the ancient Persians : 
'^ The great god Ormuzd, the chief of the gods, (he it is) who 
has given this world, who has given that heaven, who has 
given mankind, who has given life to mankind, who has 
made Xerxes king.'' Ormuzd was, therefore, regarded as a 
god, and as the chief of the gods. The pure theism of the 
Persians, then, under the Achaemenian Dynasty, vanishes 
before the knowledge supplied by the ancient inscriptions. 

Mithras, according to this system, was created or pro- 
duced by Ormuzd, to act as mediator between him and his 
creatures, and thus to counteract the malevolent designs of 
Ahriman. The mediatorial character of this deity was so 
strongly marked, and so universally recognised, that Plu- 
tarch afiirms that 'Hhe Persians, from their god Mithras, 
called any mediator, or middle betwixt two, Mithras/' 

* Column I. par. 9. 
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It has been oonjectuied that this introductioii of Mithras 
into the Persian theology was the great reforming work of 
2k>roaster in this direction ; and that the old triad — ^whe- 
ther composed of Time, Qrmnzd, and Ahriman, as the 
Great God, with two others proceeding from him; the first, 
the author of aU good; the second, of all evil ; or of Oro- 
masdes, Arimanins, and Mithras, as national hero-deities — 
was by this reforming Magian made to accord with the 
new views which he promulgated respecting the promised 
Bedeemer and the great spiritual adversary of manldnd, 
and exhibited as Qrmuzd, Mithras, and Ahriman. Hence 
Porphyry refers to this Mithras as the great object of Zoro- 
aster's labour, and at the same time as the creator of the 
world : '' Zoroaster first of all, as Eubulus testifieth, in the 
mountains adjoining to Persia, consecrated a native orbicu- 
lar cave, adorned with flowers, and watered with fountains, 
to the honour of Mithras, the maker and father of all 
things ; this cave being an image or symbol to him of the 
whole world, which was made by Mithras/'* 

We can scarcely doubt from this description that the 
cave of Zoroaster was so devised as to represent not only 
the creation of the world, but also the garden, the primi- 
tive residence of man. But, however this may be, it is 
certain that this last-described form of the theologic triad 
in Persia assumed precisely the same position as that of 
Assyria occupied in the national estimation. Indeed, the 
professed identity of person between the king and the 
second person of this triad is rather more strongly marked 
than was the case in the older country. Por not only did 
the Persian monarchs make a more open and absolute daim 
to divinity than the Assyrian kings : they also made their 
identity with the second person, or human form, in the 
sacred triad, more fully apparent. It will be remembered 
that in Assyria the human figure in the triad was always 
represented in precisely the same attitude as the king. On 
the monuments of Persia this resemblance is carried much 

* PospHTiuus, De Jntro Nymph,, p. 254. 
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farther. The human %ure which arises from the winged 
circle is here '' the very miniature of the monarch below ;''* 
so that^ in the language of sculpture^ this fact seems to 
say, " He who now walks the earth and reigns below, is 
identical with the second divine personality which shines in 
the sacred triad above/' 

Ahriman, the third personaUty in this triad, and the 
personification of the evU one, must be next noticed. He 
is described as essentially wicked : but it seems doubtful 
whether he was originally so. In one place he is repre^- 
sented ^' as a power originally good, but who, like Lucifer, 
fell from that high estate through rebeUion and disobe- 
dience. Ormuzd gives the following metaphorical picture of 
his rival: — He is alone, — ^wicked, impure, accursed. He 
has long knees, a long tongue, and is void of good. He is 
called a king, however, and said to be without end.'' t 

" M. du Perron concludes, that Zoroaster meant to assign 
priority of existence to Ahriman ; and that, full of his own 
perfections, and blinded as to the extent of his power, when 
he beheld in Qrmuzd a being of equal might, jealousy ren- 
dered him furious, and he rushed into evil, seeking the 
destruction of everything calculated to exalt his rival's 
glory. The Great Ruler of events, displeased at his arro- 
gance, condemned him to inhabit that portion of space 
unillumed by light. Ormuzd, as he sprang into existence, 
saw his malicious adversary, and made vain efiforts to anni- 
hilate him. The Eternal bestowed on him the power of 
calling into being a pure world ; while, as if the impulses 
of good and evil were simultaneous, Ahriman immediately 
opposed to it a world of impurity." J 

It is, however, important to observe that this malignant 
being was worshipped in the best days of Persia as truly 
divine. Hesychius, following the usual practice of the 
Greeks in giving their own names to foreign deities of a 
similar character, says, " Arimanius among the Persians is 
Hades," or Pluto. And Plutarch observes that, on the 

* Landseer's " Sabeean Researches," p. 268. 

t Fraseb's " History of Persia," p. 152. % Ibid., p. 151. 
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arrival of Theniistocles at the Persian court, Xerxes '' prayed 
to Arimanius, that his enemies might ever be so infatuated 
as to drive from amongst them their ablest men ; that he 
offered sacrifices to the gods,''* — and nndoubtedlj to the 
god to whom he had prayed, as the most prominent of 
them. 

Besides this triad of deities, the Persians are said to 
have adored the sun and fire, as real gods ; while, on the 
other hand, it is contended that neither of these was 
regarded as truly divine, but both as the tabernacles of the 
Deity, or as the fairest and best exhibitions of his character. 
However this may have been, the ever-burning fire wa« 
kept flaming on the Persian altars. There were certain 
places consecrated to this purpose, which were called by the 
Greek writers PyratAeia, Each of these contained an altar 
enclosed with gratings, within which none but the Magi, 
who had the charge of these fires, were permitted to enter. 
Thither these went every day, with a bundle of rods in 
their hands, when they remained an hour in adoration, and 
in supplying the everlasting fire. This element of the Per- 
sian reUgion is one of great importance, and deserves the 
most attentive consideration. Its origin is described by 
Pirdusi in a strain of romantic poetry: but httle real light 
has been cast by ancient writers, or oriental authors gene- 
rally, on this recondite subject. 

It has for a long time been fashionable to describe the 
adoration of the heavenly bodies as the primitive worship of 
mankind, on account of their glorious appearance ; and the 
worship of fire, as the next step in the progress of idolatry, 
fire being the most natural and active representative of the 
solar orb. But all this is unsupported by the sUghtest his- 
torical evidence. The account given by Maimonides,t and by 
Sanchoniatho,:|: referring as they do to ante-diluvian times, 
cannot be said to bear on this subject. Looking, then, 
to the fire-worship of Persia, it appears that nothing like 
ancient evidence of the manner or period of the introduc- 

* Plutarch, in Vitd Themittoolit. 

t " Patriarclua Age," p. 276. % Corn's " Pragmeiite," p. 7. 
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tiofn of this idolatry is attainable. We are therefore left to 
a reasonable induction &om admitted facts. 

It has been abready intimated^ that the general opinion 
of authors on this subject has been given in favour of the 
origin of this practice in the way of scientific or philosophi- 
cal reasoning : as if in primitive times mankind were found 
without any idea of God^ and were thus led to the most 
likely natural objects for exhibiting to their minds the 
Divine character and attributes. I am compelled fully and 
frankly to declare, that I altogether dissent from this 
opinion. I do not believe that mankind in the early ages 
of the world were ever found in this state, or ever formed 
their theological notions on such grounds. On the con- 
trary, the whole scope of our researches into the history 
and religion of the eastern nations establishes the judgment, 
that the details of the ancient idolatry, beyond the grand 
system of apostasy devised at Shinar, did not arise from 
philosophical reasoning, but from a corruption of primitive 
tradition. 

Nor does there appear to be any reasonable doubt, that 
the worship of fire was introduced in this manner. It is a 
known fact, that the first manifestation of God to the fallen 
pair was connected with an infolding fire ; and that this 
was continued in some manner throughout patriarchal times. 
It seems to follow, as a natural result, that when the minds 
of men were perverted to idolatrous practices, fire, which 
had from the beginning stood so intimately connected with 
the manifestations of God and his worship, should itself 
be held sacred, and become an object of adoration.* 

This exposition accounts for the confiicdng opinions 
which have been expressed respecting the nature of the 
reverence entertained for the sacred fire ; — ^some asserting, 
with the authors of the " Universal History,^' that the ''fire 
before which the Persians worship, — taking that word in 
an extended sense, — ^they acknowledge nothing of divinity 
therein; but, esteeming it a symbol of the Deity, they 

* See note C, p. 469. 
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prostrate themselves before it^ and then^ standing up, they 
pray to GoA;"^ — ^while others allege that ''fire held a 
distinguished rank among the Persian gods. — ^The fire was, 
therefore, in that country, the hohest of all things. It was 
always carried about with their kings, wherever they went ; 
they addressed their prayers chiefly to it ; and even when 
they attended the service of any other god, they first offered 
up a prayer to the ftre.'^t Both these opinions may be 
perfectly correct, if taken to apply to different times and 
circumstances. 

Among the primitive patriarchs there might have been a 
reverential remembrance of tie infolding fire cherished for 
a long time ; and the Persian fidth, as reformed by Zoro- 
aster, might in this particular, as it was unquestionably in 
many others, have been made to approach so nearly to that 
of the Hebrews, as to have a perpetual fire maintained on 
the altar, which was to be always used for sacred purposes, 
but not as in any measure in itself divine : whilst it is 
equally possible, and even probable, that, under the opera- 
tion of this institution, this sacred fire might in process of 
time become an object of profime adoration. 

Havingsaid thus much on tii6 theology of this system, 
it will be necessary to proceed to detail other elements of 
this religion. 

It may, then, be observed, in the next place, that this 
system, as reformed by Zoroaster, professed to be sanctioned 
by Divine revelation. The stated object of this sage was 
''to revive the original purity of the law, to perfect its 
doctrines, and to enforce its observances :^' — ^a scheme as 
grand in its design, and as clearly defined in its means, as 
was ever propounded by mortal man. To crown the whole, 
the Persian reformer declared that he had not only dili- 
gently collected and arranged the fondamental parts of the 
pure primitive creed, separating these firom all the errors 
which had been introduced, but that he had also received 
firom Ormuzd new revelations, which greatly added to the 

* " Ancient XJniveraJtestory," vol. iv. p. 86. 
t.CHMSTMAs's " Universal Mythology," p. 136. 
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sacred code^ and improved the institutions of religious 
worship : so that the religion of Zoroaster professed to 
rest on the basis of the dear and explicit teaching of 
Divine revelation. 

As we have already intimated, this system distinctly 
taught, as a first principle, ''that God existed from all 
eternity, and was like infinity of time and space /^ but 
that, besides this supreme Deity, there were two great 
principles essentially opposed to each other, as light and 
darkness, good and evil, Ormuzd and Ahriman. Of these 
we have already spoken : but it is important to add that 
the agent employed by the Almighty in the production of 
these opposite principles is his Word,— a sacred and mys- 
terious being frequently mentioned in the Avesta, under 
the appellations of Honover and lam. This being is said 
to possess " ineffiable light, perfect activity, and unerring 
prescience/' and is the agent by whom every creative act 
of the Eternal is performed. 

The first act of antagonism between the principles of 
light and darkness which this system reveals, was the crea- 
tion by Ormuzd of the universe and its celestial inhabi- 
tants. These were Hat Ferohers, or the spiritual prototypes, 
— ^the ''unembodied angels,^'— of every reasonable being 
destined to live upon earth. 

Ahriman, alarmed and enraged at these productions of 
his rival, flew with malign intent towards the light ; but a 
single intimation firom the Woed, or Iam, sent him howling 
back into darkness, where he inmiediately called into being 
a host of deeves and evil spirits, which were designed to 
(q>pose the works of Ormuzd. 

According to this scheme of faith, at that period a pro- 
posal was made to Ahriman of peace and amity, accom- 
panied by an exhortation to return to the paths of virtue. 
This, however, he rejected with scorn and defiance. Ormuzd 
then created six superior guardian angels: — ^Bahman, to 
whose charge was intrusted the animal creation; — ^Ardibe- 
hesht, the genius of fire and light, the ^ardian of all fires ; 
— Shahriwar, the spirit of the metal and the mine ; — ^Espen- 
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dermad^ the female gaardian of the earth ; — ^Kourdad^ who 
presides over running streams ; — ^and Amerdad^ who watches 
over the growth of plants and trees.* Immediately when 
these six angels arose into being to further the holy designs 
of Ormuzd, six deeves were produced from the darkness by 
the voice of Ahriman, to promote his malignant purposes. 
In those contests a fabulous period of time is said to have 
elapsed^ at the end of which '' Ormuzd called into being 
the heavens and thdr celestial systems^ the earth with its 
complicated productions ; and fire was given as the repre- 
sentative of that divine and original element which animates 
all nature. Serooch, the guardian of the earth, and Behram, 
armed with a mighty club and arrows, were formed to repel 
the attacks of Ahriman. Mythra, the mediator between 
Ormuzd and his creatures, and JRasA Bast, the genius of 
justice, with multitudes of spirits, were called forth to 
assist in repelling the powers of darkness; and angels were 
appointed to protect every being. The stars and planets, 
the months of the year, the days and even watches of the 
day, had each their attendant spirit : all nature teems with 
them ; aU space is pervaded by them.'^t 

Through the agency of these spiritual beings, a long 
period of peace and tranqTrilKty is supposed to have been 
maintained, until the purpose of Ormuzd to create man 
awakened afresh the malignant activity of Ahriman. The 
Feroher being delighted with the tranquillity which pre- 
vailed on earth, Ormuzd sent it thither, that it might assist 
in eradicating evil, promising that the souls of human 
beings should finally return to their divine mansions. The 
Feroher consequently descended, and was embodied in the 
form of the sacred bull, Aboudad, the man-bull, the excel- 
lent, the pure, the principle of all good. 

Ahriman, in the depths of hell, trembled at these pro- 
ceedings, and, mustering all his evil spirits, ascended to 
the earth in the form of a monstrous serpent, when he 
covered the surface of the world with noxious animals; 

♦ " The Dabittdn, translated by Shea and Teoyee," vol. i. pp. 241—248. 
t Pbasee's " History of Persia," p. 156. 
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and, in the shape of a huge flj, he polluted eveiything by 
insinuating the poison of evil into all nature. By means of 
a burning drought, he parched the face of the whole earth, 
and caused his deeves to injQict a fatal wound on the sacred 
bull. But Ormuzd had taken care that his benign pur- 
poses should not be so defeated. '^ From the right limb of 
the dying beast issued Kayomurz, the first man ; and from 
the rest of its members sprang a multitude of those vege- 
table productions destined to render the earth fruitfal. Its 
seed, carried to the moon, and purified by Ormuzd, pro- 
duced a bull and a cow, from whence all animals took their 
origin.'' 

Kayomurz was beautiful, pure, and intended to be im- 
mortal. But neither his virtue nor the power of Ormuzd 
could save him from the malignant energy of Ahriman, 
who, after a severe conflict, succeeded in destroying him. 
Still Ormuzd was steady to his purpose. The principle of 
regeneration, being preserved, and confided to the tutelar 
genius of fire, was purified by the light of the sun, and, 
alter forty years, produced a plant, or tree, representing 
two human bodies: these were Maschia and Maschiana, 
the parents of the human race. 

In the whole of this iu.rrative of creation, we find a very 
interesting analogy to the history of Moses : and it is not 
improbable that some of the apparent extravagance and 
fable with which we now find it invested, were originally 
patriarchal traditions, not altogether devoid of truth and 
meaning. At all events, we have here an account of the 
existence and pursuits of holy and evil angels : a fanciful 
account, it is true, but yet one which strongly asserts the 
fact, and proves it to have been an undoubted element of 
popular belief. Here also is a statement of the elevated 
condition in which human nature was first formed, — Oman's 
name signifying immortality, and his condition being 
conformed to the mind of Ormuzd. Equally significant is 
the account of the fatal wound inflicted by the evil one. 
Nor should we regard as mere fable the reproduction of 
human nature in a vegetable form; especially as we are 
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told in explanation, that the names given to the pair of 
mortals, according to M. Du Perron, signifies " death/' and 
that they were regarded as the children of earth jnst in like 
maimer as a tree which i8 nourished by the soil in which it 
grows, and the heavens by which it is bedewed. 

Bnt the efiects of the Eall, and the progress of depravity, 
are carried by the Avesia still farther. For although Maschia 
and Maschiana were supposed, notwithstanding their hnm- 
ble condition, to have been created pnre, we are told that 
they were tempted to rebel, and even to worship Ahriman. 
In consequence of this crowning iniquity, they were cut ofP, 
and consigned to hell, there to remain until the resurrec- 
tion, whilst the earth was over-run with incarnate evil 
spirits. These were destroyed by a general flood. Still the 
descendants of the first human pair increased in number; 
and the activity and power of the evil principle also, 
increased; until at length, to defeat the malice of the evil 
one, and to shield human beings from the effects of his 
power, Qrmuzd decreed to give a new and authorized pro- 
mulgation of his law through Zoroaster. 

It is observable here, that the genius of this entire sys- 
tem is the antagonism of two opposite and equally potent 
principles, — ^good and evil. The intimate union of these in 
everything rendered it impossible, according to this theory, 
to destroy the works of Ahriman, who was himself inde- 
structible. Consequently the entire ground-work and argu- 
ment of this faith were the incessant colhsions and alternate 
preponderance of these rival influences on human and 
rational agents. 

The nature of man, by this scheme, is exhibited in a pecu- 
Uar aspect. Kayomurz is described in glowing terms, as of 
lofty aspect, pure and dazzhng substance. His body was com- 
posed of the four elements, — ^fire, air, water, and earth ; and 
was united to an immortal spirit, by which it was animated. 

But the soul of man, instead of being considered as a 
simple essence aud individual spirit, was regarded by Zoro- 
aster as compounded of five separate parts, each having its 
distinct and peculiar office. 
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Pirst, the Feroher^ or principle of sensation. This was 
regarded as having existed previonsly. In fact^ it seems 
that this system tanght that Ferohers were created hy 
Ormuzd for every individual destined to appear upon earth; 
and that they remained, until the birth of the body, in their 
spiritual abode. 

Secondly, the Boe^ or principle of intelligence. 

Thirdly, the Bmh^ or Bauan, the principle of practical 
judgment, imagination, volition. 

Fourthly, the Akko, or principle of conscience. 

FiffcUy, the e/i;*, or principle of animal life. 

The four principles named first in order cannot subsist 
in the body without the last. When, therefore, they leave 
their earthly abode, the Jan mingles with the winds, and 
is thus separated from the other principles and dispersed. 
At death the Akho, also, is separated from the other 
elements of the soul : for, as its office led it always to urge 
the mind to do good, and to avoid evil, it cannot be 
regarded as partaking in the guilt of the soul, or as punish- 
able for its crimes : so that, when the body ceases to exist, 
the Akho returns to heaven, where it continues in a state 
of separate existence similar to that of the Feroher before 
the birth of the individual. 

According to this system, the Boe, the Bouan, and the 
FeroAer, united together, form the responsible soul, and, as 
such, are held accountable for the deeds of the man, and 
wiU accordingly be examined in respect of them at the last 
judgment. But, according to the tenets of Zoroaster, 
nothing is annihilated at death ; the materials of the body 
rejoin their respective elements, — earth to earth, water to 
water,, fire to fire, and the Hfe to air. It is believed that, for 
three days after death, the soul hovers around the body, 
hoping to be again united to it. On the fourth the angel 
Seroch comes and conducts it to the bridge of Chinevad, 
where it is appointed to its destiny until the resurrection. 
On this bridge, which connects earth with heaven, sits the 
angel of justice. Bask Bast, to weigh the actions of mortals; 
and according to his decision the soul is permitted to pass 
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along the bridge into heaven, or is cast over, and fsHa into 
the gulf of hell, which yawns beneath. 

If the good deeds of the individual preponderate, the 
soul is met on the bridge by a dazzling figure, which thus 
addresses it : '^ I am thy good angel (Kherdar) : I was 
pure originally, but thy good deeds have rendered me 
purer /' and, passing his hand over the neck of the blessed 
soul, the angel leads it to Paradise. If, however, the sins 
of the deceased person preponderate, he is met on the 
bridge by a hideous spectre, which howls out, '' I am thy 
evil £herdar : impure myself, thy sins have rendered me 
more foul; through thee we shall be miserable until the 
resurrection /' on which it drags the condemned spirit to 
hell, where Ahriman, as a perfect Satan, taunts it with its 
folly and its crimes. In this system the body is not 
regarded as subject to future retribution, being considered 
as a mere instrument in the power of the Bouan, and there- 
fore not responsible for its acts. 

The doctrine of a future judgment is prominent among 
the tenets of Zoroaster. During the last ages of the world 
the power of Ahriman will prevails and in consequence 
desolation and misery be extended over the earth. Then 
the three prophets will appear ; the last of whom, Sosioch, 
will be the precursor of the general judgment and the 
renewal of nature. Strange as it may seem, the judgment 
shall be preceded by a general resurrection. Although the 
human body was not thought sufficiency identified with the 
moral conduct of the person to make it a partaker of its 
sorrow or joy in the intermediate period between death and 
judgment, yet the material frame was destined to be restored 
and re-united to the soul. 

Accordingly the Avesta taught, that the genii of the 
dements, who had received the various component parts of 
all human bodies in charge, wiU on this great day of 
account be called upon to render up their trust. ''The 
soul wiU recognise its earthly companion, and re-enter it. 
The juice of the herb Ham, and the milk of the bull 
Hezioskf will restore life to man, who then becomes immor- 
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tal. Then begins the final separation of the good from the 
evil. Sinners who have not in the intermediate state 
expiated their faults^ are again sent to hell^ but not for 
eternal punishment. The tortures of three awful days and 
nights^ equal to an agony of three thousand years, suffice 
for the punishment of the most wicked. The voice of the 
damned, ascending to heaven, will find mercy in the soul of 
Ormuzd, who will withdraw them from the place of 
torment. The world shall melt with fervent heat ; and the 
liquid and glowing metals shall purify the universe, and 
fit all beings for everlasting feUcity. To the just, this 
ordeal proves a pleasant bath of milk-warm water: the 
wicked, on the other hand, shall suffer excruciating agonies ; 
but it shall be the last of their miseries. Hell itself and all 
its demons shall be cleansed. Ahriman, no longer irre- 
claimable, will be converted to goodness, and become a 
ministering spirit of the Most High.''* 

These kindred sentiments as to the final salvation of lost 
men and devils, are most unequivocally taught in the sacred 
books of this religious system. We read, ^'But above all 
he (Zardasht) has said, ' God has commanded me : Say thou 
to mankind, they are not to abide in hell for ever ; when 
their sins are expiated, they are delivered out of it."'t 
The ultimate fate of Ahriman is stated as follows : '' That 
unjust, that impure being, who is a IHv but in his thoughts; 
that dark king of the Darwands, who understands nothing 
but evil ; he shall at the resurrection recite the Aveata, and 
not only himself practise the law of Ormuzd, but establish 
it even in the habitations of the Darwands. Moreover, it is 
said that Ahriman, that lying serpent, shall at the end of 
ages be purified by fire, as well as the earth be freed from 
the dark abode of heU. Ormuzd and Ahriman, accom- 
panied by all the good and evil gemi, shall sing the praises 
of the Author of all good.'' J 

It will now be necessary to afford some information 

♦ Fraser's "History of Persia," p. 161. 

t "The Dabistdn," vol. i. p. 263. 

X Quoted from the Zend Jvesta, in " the Dabisidn" vol. i. p. 368. 
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respecting the priesthood^ and the ceremonies^ rites, and 
worship of this system. The priesthood were the Magi, 
originallj a tribe of the Median nation,*^ but who, by means 
now inscrutable, had secured to themselves the influential 
and honourable position of religious teachers and priests, 
not only among their own people, but also throughout Per- 
sia. This office, even after it became so widely extended, 
did not merge into the general mass of the community, but 
continued to be hereditary in the same tribe. 

Of this priesthood there were three gradations, or orders, 
— ^Herboods, or ordinary priests; Mobeds, or superior 
priests ; and the Dustoor, or superintending priest. 

The Herboods were the lowest class of the Magi ; and, as 
far as we can now form any conception of their duties, it 
would seem that their office bore some analogy to that of 
the Hebrew Levites, excepting that the Herboods were 
competent to sacrifice. Unlike other ancient nations, the 
Persians did not allow a layman to sacrifice. The presence 
of one of the Magi was essential to the performance of this 
rite. 

Above this lower grade of Magi were the Mobeds; which 
term seems to have comprehended the ideas of ^'prefect, 
judge, superior.'^ They held a superior rank to the Her- 
boods, and were subordinate to the Dustoor, — a kind of 
intermediate superintendents of the affairs of reUgion. in 
their several localities. 

There was never but one Dmtoor, or high priest, at the 
same time. He held a position somewhat similar to an 
''archbishop, or rather a metropohtan, who was acknow- 
ledged the successor of Zoroaster, and deemed the supreme 
head of the church.''t 

Some authors have expressed considerable gratification at 
the similarity which they have perceived between the regu- 
lations of this priesthood, and that which obtains in episco- 
pal churches. In one particular, however, the parallel does 
not hold ; for the Magian priesthood had no fixed salaries, 

♦ See p. 435. f "Ancient UniTersal History," voL iv. p. 98. 
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being paid volantarily for each service as it occurred. Some 
writers have given copious rules which were established for 
the regulation and direction of the Magi; but it seems 
more than probable that these were drawn from the practice 
of the modem Parsees^ rather than from the institutes of 
Zoroaster. Yet^ at the same time, since this religion has 
been continued from the era of Darius Hjstaspis to the 
present daj, as the settled religions belief and practice of 
the same people, even the usages of the present time may in 
some measure illustrate ancient observances. 

Before the time of Zoroaster, their worship was conducted 
in the open air ; but he directed them to enclose and cover 
their altars, so that they might with the greater certainty 
maintain the perpetual fire, which was before so often extin- 
guished by accident, through the weather or other causes. 
It is expressly asserted, that these buildings were by no 
means intended as the residence of Deity, or in any way to 
limit his omnipresence, but simply as places for the shelter 
of their fire-altars. 

The priesthood appear to have been subject to very 
minute rules of discipline, and to have been compelled to an 
exact observance of order in the conduct of public worship. 
The religious services, according to this system, were gene- 
rally conducted in the pyrea^ or " fire-temples.^' In each 
of these stood an altar, on which the sacred fire was kept 
perpetually burning by the ofiBciating Magi. When the 
people assembled for pubUc worship, the priest put on a 
white vestment and a mitre, with a ganze or cloth passing 
before his mouth, that he might not breathe on the holy 
element. Thus he read certain prayers out of the liturgy, 
which he held in one hand, speaking very softly, and in a 
whispering sort of tone ; holding in his left hand certain 
small twigs of a sacred tree, which, as soon as the service 
was over, he threw into the fire. At these times, all who 
were present put up their prayers to God, for such 
things as they stood in need of; and when prayers were 
finished, the priest and people silently withdrew, with every 
appearance of awful respect. 
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It is not improbable that we have a specimen, to say the 
least, of this Magian ritual in the Zend Avesta, For this 
celebrated work does not, as many have supposed, contain 
a treatise on the Magian faith, or even a synopsis of the 
articles of their belief ; but it is rather a series of litur- 
gical services for various occasions; and, as the Abbe 
Foucher well remarks, " bears exactly the same relation to 
the doctrinal works of Zoroaster, that breviaries and missals 
do to the Bible/' 

The ancient Persians kept six religious festivals in the 
year, in memory of the six periods of time in which all 
things were created. But on one point connected with 
these there is considerable diflFerence of opinion among 
authors, some saying that these festivals were each followed 
by five days of fasting, in memory of God's resting five 
days, as they believe, after each of these periods ; whilst 
others contend that they had no fasts, and rejected every 
thing of the nature of penance. " God, they say, delights 
in the happiness of his creatures ; and they hold it merito- 
rious to enjoy the best of every thing they can obtain.^' 

In their religious rites much use was made of a kind of 
holy water named zor, which was regarded as powerful in 
repelling evil spirits ; and the consecrated juice of a parti- 
cular shrub called the hom, prepared with many ceremo- 
nies, was regarded as possessing wonderftd efi&cacy, and is 
often spoken of in the sacred books."**" A drop of this juice 
was given to infants, to cleanse them from the impurities of 
the womb, and also to persons at the point of death. 

A variety of other customs of a religious character were 
observed. On naming a child, a sacred ceremony was 
performed ; but still more importance was attached to put- 
ting on the sacred cord (kmti), and the equally sacred shirt 
(sadraj. This was, indeed, a most solemn act, as these 
articles were supposed to form an armour against Ahri- 
man. According to the Babistcm the sacred cord was a 
woollen cincture, girded round the waist, in which they 

* See "the Dabistdn," vol. i. p. 345. 
VOL. III. X 
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made four knots : — the first, to signify the unity of Gk)d ; 
the second, the certainty of the fidth; the third, that Zar- 
dasht was the prophet of God ; the fourth, to imply " that, 
to the utmost of my power, I will ever do what is good/'* 
As often as they ate flesh, fish, or fowl, they carried a small 
part of it to the temple, as an ofiering to Gh)d, praying at 
the same time that he would forgive them for taking away 
the lives of his creatures for their subsistence. 

It will now be necessary to direct attention to the moral 
influence of this religion. And in respect of this important 
point, we have here, as elsewhere, great scarcity of informa* 
tion. Almost every other matter was thought worthy of 
being recorded, except the moral character of the great 
body of the people. It must be folly admitted, that this 
faith inculcates general benevolence ; to be honest in bar- 
gains, to be kind to one's cattle, and fEdthfol to masters ; to 
give the priests their due, physicians their fees. But with 
these sound precepts others, fandfol and superstitious, are 
regarded of equal importance; for instance,-— physicians 
are enjoined to practise their sanitary experiments on infi- 
dels, before applying them to the followers of the fEdthfol 
Zoroaster. Dogs and cats are held in great regard, as 
animals who watch the approach of evil spirits, against 
which the disciples of Zoroaster are constantly on their 
goard. On the other hand, it is meritorious to kill ser- 
pents, frogs, toads, and other reptiles, as being the creatures 
of Ahriman. 

But, perhaps, we shall obtain the most accurate and 
forcible exposition of the morals of this system by noting 
at some length the virtues which secured to persons admis- 
sion to the splendours and joys of Paradise, and the sins for 
which others were shut up iq hell. 

From this review it will be clear, that whilst real virtues 
are extolled, arid positive vice punished, the most childish 
puerilities are placed on a level with either. A catalogue 
of the blessed, for instance, would comprise the spirits of 

* " The Labistdn," vol. i. p. 844. 
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the mnoificent and noble-minded; those who observed Na4 
Bozj the great festival on the first six days of the year; 
just princes ; priests and high priests ; women obedient to 
their hnsbands ; attendants on fire-temples ; champions who 
fought in the ways of Qoi ; slayers of noxious animals ; 
husbandmen; h^ids of families who have improved the 
world by gardens and water-courses ; and those who soli* 
cited money of the wealthy for the cause of religion^ or to 
relieve pious poverty. On the other hand^ the inhabitants 
of hell were held to be, — men of vile passions ; a shedder 
of innocent blood; he who seduced the wives of other men; 
a man who had omitted to perform one peculiar mode of 
worship; an adulteress; those who had not adopted the 
sacred cincture ; one who had betrayed his trust ; a cruel 
and unjust king ; a man who had slain four-footed animals ; 
one who had neglected both the concerns of time and those 
of eternity ; a slanderer and liar ; a false witness ; a man 
who had amassed wealth by unlawful means ; hypocrites ; a 
man who had kiUed dogs ; a woman who, whilst combing 
her head, allowed some hairs to fall into the fire, &c.^ 

This crude and unreasonable operation of law, when 
taken in connexion with the certain deliverance firom suffer- 
ing which the vilest sinner was assured of at the last day, 
must have operated most perniciously on the conduct of 
the whole people. Nor must it be quite forgotten, in the 
consideration of this subject, that the laws of nature were 
publicly outraged by the incestuous marriages which took 
place constantly in the Persian court ; and that the most 
iTi}mTnft.Ti cruelty and savage barbarism co-existed there with 
the height of oriental refinement, wealth, and luxury. The 
morals of Persia appear, therefore, at a disadvantage, when 
compared with those of other ancient Heathen countries. 

But there is one feature of this whole system which 
deserves special and peculiar notice. If Babylon had the 
unenviable distinction of introducing and establishing the 
great prse-Christian Antichrist, Persia appears to have car- 

* See note D, p. 471. 
X 2 
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ried out his developement to the utmost limits ; so that we 
can scarcely find an essential element of Popery that did 
not form a part of this system of Persian faith. 

In the illustration of this pointy the scriptural Christian 
will not misapprehend my meaning, when I speak of any 
divinely-appointed rite as pertaining to Popery; since all 
must admit that whilst there is a true and proper applica- 
tion of these terms, there is a thoroughly Popish sense in 
which they are used; and it is in the latter sense, and 
often in regard of the opiis operatum doctrines, that the 
reference is here made. 

It must be borne in mind that the divine character of 
the sovereign was here put avowedly and prominently for- 
ward. So fully was this done that his being worshipped as 
divine was enacted by absolute law, and not only enforced 
on his subjects, but regarded as essential even on the 
admission of a foreign ambassador to the royal presence. 
Besides this, it must be noticed that the intrinsic merit of 
good works was clearly taught. Kirfak, the term used to 
designate the meritorious character of an action, is defined 
to mean " a good work, — a merit which absolves from 
siN.^^ How fdly this accords with the great doctrine of 
the antichristian apostasy on this subject, I need not stay to 
demonstrate. 

Again : the great principles of priestly authority and 
eflicacy were fuUy taught and enforced. In reading the 
following remarkable proof of this point, let it be remem- 
bered that the term Dustwr stands for "high-priest,^' 
" archbishop,'^ or, perhaps even more accurately, " supreme 
pontiff:'' — "It is manifest, from the principles of religion, 
that we must concede due authority to the Dustiir, and 
must not deviate from his commands, as he is the ornament 
and splendour of the faith. Although thy good works may 
be countless as the leaves of the trees, the grains of sand, 
the drops of rain, or the stars in the heavens, thou canst 
gain nothing by them, unless they be acceptable in the 
sight of the Dusttir. If he be not content with thee, thou 
shalt have no praise in this world. Therefore, my son, thou 
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shalt pay, to the Dustiir who teaches thee, the tithe of all 
thou possessest, (wealth and property of every kind, gold 
and silver.) Therefore thou, who desirest to enjoy Paradise 
to all eternity, pay tithes to the Dustdr ; for if he be satis- 
fied with thee, know that Paradise is thine ; but if he be 
not content with thee, thou canst derive no portion of 
benefit from thy good works ; thy soul shall not find its 
way to Paradise; thou shalt have no place along with 
angels ; thy soul can never be delivered from the fiends of 
hell, which is to be thy eternal abode : but pay the tithes, 
and the Dustiirs will be pleased with thee, and .thy soul 
shall get to Paradise without delay. Truly the Dustiirs 
know the rehgion of all (faithful) men,^'* 

, Can priestly claims be carried beyond this ? And then, 
this priesthood was divided into regular gradations, until 
the series terminated in the Ihistur, or " supreme pontiff.^^ 
In addition to these elements, analogous rites were estab- 
lished. As soon as a child was bom, it was purified by the 
sacred hmn. The priest was present when the child received 
its name : immediately after which the infant was taken to 
the fire-temple, when the priest poured water into the rind 
of a holy tree, and from thence into the mouth of the child, 
at the same time oflFering up a prayer. At seven years of 
age the child was confirmed, after receiving instruction, 
passing through certain ablutions, and being dressed in a 
particular costume, one part of which it was necessary for the 
priest to make with his own hand. The zor, or "holy 
water,^^ was also an important element in these rites. 
Finally, the sacred Aom was administered by the priest, just 
in the manner of extreme unction, immediately before the 
death of a believer. 

Truly there is little originality in the superstitious adul- 
terations which have been used to paralyse and corrupt the 
gospel. There were precisely the same errors in doctrine ; 
the same vain and absurd, but proud and profane, claims of 
the priesthood ; and nearly identical unmeaning or perni- 

* Note to "the Babiatdn," vol. i. p. 313, from Dr. Hyde's "Trandatioii." 
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cious rites were attached to the form of worship. In ta/d, 
the same round of means was employed^ under the same 
influence^ and with the same success^ to corrupt the pure 
patriarchal &ith of God^s appointment^ as we have seen 
operating to the perversion of the gospel: so that the 
apparent paradox is perfectly true, — ^that, whereas Popish 
superstition is, in respect of the gospel, a novelty, it is, at 
the same time, only a re-cast of errors and superstitions of 
a much more ancient period. 

As our conclusions respectmg the religion of Persia, and 
that of her more ancient neighbours, Assyria and Babylon, 
differ in many important particulars from those of preced* 
ing writers, whose investigations have been received with 
great attention and respect, I think it necessary to observe, 
that I altogether disclaim a wish to establish any theory of 
my own, or to introduce any novelty into this very import- 
ant subject. But I candidly confess that I have felt it 
necessary to adopt a rather novel course in respect of this 
inquiry. On this point I will speak freely, — though fully 
open to correction. 

Until the recent discovery of the inscriptions, our know- 
ledge of the religion of the ancient eastern nations was 
mainly derived from Greek writers. They, as is perfectly 
well known, coloured all their accounts according to the 
principles of their own mythology. If, for instance, a 
Greek writer saw a statue of an Assyrian deity, or heard 
an account of a Persian religious ceremonial, he would 
naturally give the first the name of the Greek deity who 
came nearest to it in attributes and character, and would 
identify the second with the most similar rites to be found 
in his own religious system. The consequence has been, 
therefore, that we have been accustomed to see the religion 
of the primitive eastern nations through a Grecian medium. 
And it is only in this way that we read in Herodotus of 
Ehea, Juno, and Mars, as if they were Persian deities, and 
of Mylitta as the Babylonian Yenus; that Diodorus speaks 
thus of Jupiter, Bhea, and Juno; and that Xenophon 
makes Cyrus always offer his prayers to Jove. These 
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names were imknown in the east, and are not translations, 
bnt applications of the names of Greek deities to those of 
eastern countries, on account of some real, or supposed, 
resemblance between their respective attributes. 

This has not only led to embarrassment and confusion : 
it has altogether misrepresented oriental religion, by putting 
it forth under a Grecian form, and associated with Grecian 
names. If Greece had been the parent of these nations; 
if Assyria, Babylon, and Persia had received their civilization 
and religion from Greece ; this would be a correct course ; 
but it was quite otherwise. These nations flourished in 
civilization, and had their religious systems matured, when 
Greece lay prostrate in barbarism. Grecian tenets, man- 
ners, and doctrines could by no possibility, therefore, have 
affected these oriental systems. All that is Grecian in the 
accounts which reach us of their religions must, in conse- 
quence, be misleading. 

£ut while all the efforts to assimilate the religion of the 
primitive eastern nations to a Grecian model must have a 
pernicious tendency, it is evident that there was a more 
ancient faith, and an earlier sacred history, with which these 
eastern nations were acquainted; a history which brought 
down to them the great deeds of their ancestors, and which 
stood associated with the most wondrous operations of 
Almighty power ; and a Mth which arose out of glorious 
and immediate revelations made by God to man, and had 
been impressed on all their traditions, opinions, habits, and 
history. Now I maintain that whilst the course which I 
impugn must be injurious, it is equally so to study these 
rehgions without any reference to man's primitive history, 
and whilst ignoring the faith and doctrines of the patriarchs; 
as though Assyria, Babylon, and Persia had not derived 
their existence, knowledge, and religion from the men who 
had been congregated together at Babel. Whatever defects, 
therefore, may be found in the sketch which has been given 
of the religion of these countries, I am satisfied that it is 
an approximation to sound views on this important subject. 
What, then, was the character of the religion of Persia, 
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as a system? and what were its results on the national 
mind? 

Like its predecessor and prototype in Assyria, it was the 
soul of despotism. All that was said on this subject at the 
close of the fifth chapter might be repeated here. The 
profane assumption of the sovereign led to the intellectual 
and moral debasement of the people, as an inevitable result. 
Beyond this it may be observed, that the difference between 
the faith of Persia and that of Assyria and Babylon appears 
to have arisen from two opposite and conflicting causes, — 
the revival of primitive truth, and the introduction of mon- 
strous and pernicious error. 

Here was a clearer knowledge of man, in his true relation 
to God, than obtained in the more ancient nations. The 
primitive purity and faU of man, — Satanic power and male- 
volence, with their results, — ^the appointment of a mediator, 
and his position in the trinity, — ^the certainty of a fature 
judgment, — the resurrection, and immortal life, — all these 
are prime articles of religious faith, of great importance 
in any religious code; and these, associated with an 
immense amount of primitive and paradisiacal tradition, 
were found as recognised articles of faith amongst the 
ancient Persians. But then they were fearfully neutralized 
by additional errors. Not only was the Persian theology 
corrupted, as in Assyria, by polytheistic adulteration; the 
profane assumption of the priesthood must also have been 
a frightful evil. It divested moral actions of their proper 
character and quaUty, by making them entirely contingent 
for acceptance on the will of the priest. The multiplied 
ritual services, in which priestly efficacy was the only 
virtue, would tend to the same result, and introduce many 
childish distinctions, calculated to confound the under- 
standing and pervert the mind; whilst the doctrine of a 
universal restoration to heavenly happiness and glory, not 
only of wicked men, but even of devils, would neutralize 
the influence of a future judgment, and render that doctrine 
of little, if of any, effect. 

The combined jesult waS; that in Persia, even more than 
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in Assyria and Babylon, religion was a royal and priestly 
monopoly. The people were not taught, and scarcely consi- 
dered : every sacred rite required the presence of a Magian 
priest ; and the public — save in their attendance on their 
fire-temples, where they heard something frequently of 
prayer — ^were left to the fearful and ruinous influence of 
moral putrefaction. 



NOTES. 

A, page 432. — The conflicting Opinions and Controversy respecting 

Zoroaster and his Doctrines. 

Eos the reasons stated in the text, it becomes necessary to present, in as 
condensed a form as possible, an outline of the opinions promolgated by the 
learned respecting the character and teaching of this person. 

To begin with a statement sufficiently startling : — ^it may be observed that 
M. Huet, a celebrated French bishop, put forth the opinion that Moses was 
Zoroaster ; or that the latter was a fictitious personage, invented by the Per- 
sian Magi, for the purpose of introducing into their country the theological 
system which they had borrowed from the Jewish lawgiver. 

The controversy respecting this sage, however, arises out of the statements 
advanced by the learned Dr. Thomas Hyde in his elaborate work on this 
subject. (Veterum Fersarum et Farthorum et Medorum Eeligionis His- 
toria.J In this work it is maintained, that the religion of the ancient Per- 
sians arose out of the doctrines taught by Zoroaster, a Magian sage who 
lived in the reign of Darius Hystaspis ; and that this was the only person of 
that name. 

Dean Prideaux, who has given in his valuable " Connection " a lengthened 
epitome of Zoroaster's life and doctrines, adopts and defends the sentiments 
of Hyde, and is quoted as the great authority on that side of the question to 
the present day. This is done, however, with singular impropriety, and exhibits 
a remarkable instance of neglect in the continued publication of a standard 
work without correction. It is true that Prideaux in his " Connection ** 
maintained that there had been but one Zoroaster ; but it is equally true that, 
being pressed by the arguments of his erudite cousin, Walter Moyle, Esq., 
of Bake in Cornwall, he was led to alter his opinion, and admit the existence 
of two Zoroasters. " But your other answer," says the learned dean, " is far 
better; and / think you are extremely in the right, to suppose two Zoroas- 
tres's. — / think it impossible to reconcile the Cfrecian and Fersian accounts 
upon any other hypothesis." (Moyle's " Works," vol. ii. p. 76.) Surely, after 
this, some notice of this change of sentiment should have been inserted in 
the subsequent editions of Prideaux's great work. But this has not been 
done ; and the learned dean stands before the world, to this day, in direct 
contradiction to himself, and with this disadvantage, — ^that his error is in a 
popular work, but its correction in one very little known. 

It is, {lowever, argued in opposition to this opinion, that the Greek and 

X 5 
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Latin writers speak of several Zoroasters. Some of these are placed in sach 
remote antiquity as to be altogether fabolons. Fliny says that Eudoxns 
placed Zoroastres 6000 years before the death of Plato, alleging that Aris- 
totle concurred in that opinion. Hermippns and others say, that this sage 
was tanght magic 5000 years before the siege of Troy ; whilst Pliny himself 
expresses an opinion that Zoroastres lived many thousand years before Moses. 
Xanthns of Lydia reckons 600 years from Zoroastres to the time of Xerxes; 
and Justin says that he flourished 850 years before the Trojan war. 

There is no less diversity of opinion as to the number of persons of this 
name than there is as to the times when they lived. Sir Walter Raleigh 
observes, " Of Zoroastres there is much dispute. — ^Amobius remembereth four 
to whom the name of Zoroaster, or Zoroastres, was given : the first, Amobiua 
calleth the Bactrian, which may be the same that Ninns overthrew ; the 
second, a Chald«ean, and the astronomer of Ninus ; the third was Zoroaster 
PamphyUus, who lived in the time of Gyms, and his familiar; the fourth, 
Zoroaster Armenius, the nephew of Hostianes, which followed Xerxes into 
Greece." (" History of the World," book i. chap. xi. sect. 1.) 

Again : " Some eastern writers," says Mr. Richardson, " place Zerdusht 
thirteen hundred years after the flood. Some make him the disciple of 
El^ah, or Elisha; others Ozair, Ezra, or Esdras. Some consider him as 
Abraham ; others, as the usurper Zohah ; and some have conceived him to 
be Smerdis Magus." (Diss., p. 231.) 

And, lastly. Dr. Thomas Burnet says, " Zoroaster was the prince and chief 
of the Magi, as many authors testify ; but they differ much in the history of 
this Zoroaster, or of the Zoroasters. Some reckon one, some two, and some 
several. It seems to be certain, first, that there were at least two Zoroasters, 
both eminent for wisdom and Magism ; one a Chaldiean or Bactrian, men- 
tioned by many authors ; the other a Persian, or Medo-Persian, concerning 
whom there is no doubt. Secondly, I clearly perceive that the affitirs, ages, 
opinions, countries, writings, of these two are often confounded and blended 
together, both by the ancients and modems." 

Thus much respecting the personality of this sage, and the period when he 
lived. We append a few words concerning his doctrines. Here, too, we find 
equal difference of opinion. The authors of the " Universal History," follow- 
ing in the steps of Dr. Hyde, earnestly contend that after the reformation of 
'Zoroaster the Persians were pure theists, — " zealous adorers of the one all- 
wise and omnipotent Grod, whom they held to be infinite and omnipresent ; 
so that they could not bear that he should be represented by either graven 
or molten images ; or that the Creator and Lord of the universe should be 
circumscribed within the narrow bounds of temples." (" Ancient Universal 
History," vol. iv. p. 84.) Dr. Hyde, indeed, goes fifther than this, contend- 
ing that, taught by Zoroaster, the Persians not only maintained " the worship 
of the true God," but also " a rightly constituted church, with a well-regu- 
lated hierarchy, with its triple order of priests and prelates, and also arch- 
prelates." This piece of naivete strongly reminds me of the reply of a 
gentleman of Girgenti, (the ancient Agrigentum,) in Sicily, to a friend of 
mine. When asked if Girgenti was not an ancient bishopric, he answered, 
" Yes, Sir; it was a bishopric some centuries before Christ /" 
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On the other hand, many erndite aathon contend that Zoroaster intro- 
dnoed or continued the worship of fire, — ^the adoration of two conflicting 
independent principles, the one perfectly good, the other eqoally eviL Thus 
antagonistic are the sentiments of authors respecting the Persian sage and 
his doctrines. 

B, page 488. — Probable Theology of Perna before Zoroaster. 

The learned Mosheim is of opinion that at first the Persian triad was 
formed of three hero-gods ; and that afterward Zoroaster, in order to carry 
oat his religions reformation, applied the names of these hero-divinities to 
other objects ; namely, Oromasdes to- the divine principle of purity and good- 
ness, Ahrimanins to the evil principle, and Mithras to the mediator deity. 
We insert his views at length : — 

" In the first place, then,> I lay it down that the gods of the most ancient 
Persians were three : Oromaedee, Jrimamut, and MUhroi : secondly, that 
these three were heroes, kings, and leaders, illustrious for good deeds and 
for the greatness of their achievements, and exalted to the rank of gods 
by the fivonr and reverence of the people. For, as all nations paid divine 
honours to the first founders and ancestors of their race after death, I see no 
reason why we should not suppose the same of the Persians. That Arimanius 
and Oromasdes [on the etymology of whose names see Beausobsb, ffiet, de 
ManicA., p. 169] were mighty men and most renowned leaders in war, is 
shown by G. Wil. Leibnitz among others, Easais de ThSodieSe, par. i. sect. 
138, p. 285. Add the recent German edition of Gasp. Abel's Teutonic and 
Saxon Antiquities, cap. i. sect. 6, p. 22. I shall thwefore confine my inquiry 
to Mithras. In my opinion, he was a strong and mighty man or king, who 
delighted chiefly in horses, dogs, and hunting, and who gave peace and 
security to his countrymen by ridding the Persian province of wild beasts, 
robbers, and other pests. His soul they imagined to have been transferred 
after death to the sun, and, from a grateful recollection of past benefits, paid 
to it divine honours, so as to seem to worship the sun itself. That this is 
not a rash assumption, but an opinion resting upon no slight foundation, 
will, I think, be shown by the arguments I am now about to adduce. I pass 
over what I have already more than once intimated, that the ancestral gods 
of every country were no other than the authors and founders of the race ; 
nor shall I dwdl upon the well-known fact, that Mithras belongs to thos§ 
names which in Persia and the neighbouring countries were appropriated to 
men, [Mithra, the son of Labdacus, — Disp. of Archdaus with Manes, in 
Zacagnius' Monum., p. 67 ; Hagenbuch's Epistol. Epigraph., pp. 241, 
242, 246,] because many, I know, suppose it to be probable, that those who 
bore this name received it from their parents frt)m motives of religiou 
towards the god. But, in order to establish my point, I shaU appeal to the 
evidence of the images, mysteries, and sacrifices of Mithras. In the first 
place, the ancient Persians represented Mithras as a strong and powerful 
man, guarded with a sword and wearing the Persian turban, who, seated on 
the back of a bull, restrains, overpowers, and despatches the fierce beast, 
which is at the same time attacked by dogs. (See some representations of the 
kind in Antok. Van Dale's Diss. Novem in Jntiq. et Marmora^ diss. i. 
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p. 18, &c.) In some images there arc also a tame lion, a serpent, and a 
scorpion. [The ancients say that Mithras was a stealer of oxen, and a 
robber. See Hist, de VAcad. des Inscript., tom. vi. p. 365, &c., where 
MafTeias also attempts an explanation of the words Nama SebesioUy found on 
some stones dedicated to Mithras.] Now, I ask of any one possessing even 
a slight acquaintance with such matters, whether any thing could better 
represent a hunter and tamer of wild beasts. If there was nothing else, this 
image alone would in my mind sufficiently show the origin and exploits of 
Mithras. Very learned men, I am aware, following the example of the 
ancient scholiast of Statins, contend that these are symbols of natural things ; 
namely, that the man signifies the sun, the buU the moon, and that the 
whole group represents the superiority of the sun to the moon. Sol^ says 
this scholiast, lunam minorem potent'td sud et humiliorem docenSy taurum 
insidens comibus torquet. * The sun riding on a bull turns it by the horns, 
showing thereby that the power of the moon is inferior to his own.* (See 
Vossius, Le Idololatridy lib. ix. p. 776 ; Maetini, Religion des Gaulois, 
lib. ii. cap. 34, p. 456.) But let those who are unwilling to employ their 
reason assent to interpretations like these. For my part, I conceive we 
ought to aim at simplicity in expounding the religions of antiquity, nor do I 
consider that ancient nations possessed so refined and subtle an intellect, as 
to conceal things which are obvious to every one, under I know not what 
symbols and images. The superiority of the sun to the moon is evident to 
the sight, and known even to the most ignorant and uninformed. What man 
in his senses, then, would believe that the Persians, to impart a knowledge 
of this truth, with which all but the blind must be famOiar, had recourse to 
so far-fetched a symbol ? And what relation does a bull bear to the moon ? 
What is meant by the dogs that are at the same time attacking the bull ? 
What by the rest ? If the bull be a symbol of the moon, because, like the 
moon, it has horns, others, I fear, by the same rule, may take it to be repre- 
sented by a ram or a goat. And what shall we say of the notion itself 
imagined to be conveyed in this symbol P I ask whether it be possible for 
any reasonable man to suppose that a man slaying a bull is an apt image to 
show the sun to be superior in dignity to the moon. The same may be said 
of the other explications of this image. It is a custom among the later phi- 
losophers and grammarians to make their own conception the standard in 
judging of the notions of antiquity ; hence, they insist that their monuments 
are symbols of other things, lest, forsooth, the ancients should appear to 
have entertained absurd and foolish notions respecting the gods, or at least 
cherished difi'erent opinions from their own. And yet learned men set the 
highest value upon these interpretations : whence it very often comes to pass, 
that they altogether misrepresent the ancient solemnities, and exhibit those 
barbarous nations as much wiser than they really were. Whereas, if they 
had duly sifted and examined the whole matter, they would no doubt have 
perceived that there are few of the explications afforded by Plotinus, Produs, 
JambHchus, and so many others, which do not themselves betray their own 
weakness and insufficiency. The victims recorded to have been sacrificed by 
the Persians to Mithras furnish me with another argument. Horses were 
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sacred to this god, and publicly offered to him, as is manifest from inna- 
merable testimonies of the ancient authors, Xenophon, Philostratns, Herodo- 
tus, and others. (See Vossius, De Idohlatrid, lib. xi. cap. 9, p. 132 ; Sam. 
BocHABT. Hierozoic.^ lib. ii. cap. 10, p. 175.) This I interpret as follows : 
Mithras in his life-time was passionately fond of horses, as their aid cannot 
well be dispensed with either in subduing savage animals or encountering 
with enemies. Hence the Persians, after his death, decreed that horses 
should be held sacred to Jiis memory. Moreover, it was the popular belief 
in antiquity, that the shades of the dead retain in another world a fondness 
for the objects which they prized in this life. Among the Germans and other 
nations, as is well known, horses were slaughtered at the funeral piles of 
chieftains and warriors, to be employed by them for pomp or pleasure in the 
eternal abodes. In like manner, the Persians, knowing their king Mithras 
to have delighted in horses, judged it right to sacrifice to him, from time to 
time, fresh troops of horses, to enable him still to enjoy his ancient gratifica- 
tion in the empire of the sun. This view, indeed, is very far from being in 
accordance with those either of the ancients or modems. Herodotus, Ovid, 
and others, suppose horses to have been consecrated to the sun on account of 
their swiftness. 

Flacat equo Persis radiii Hyperiona dictum, 
Ne detur celeri victima tarda deo. — Ovid. Fast., lib. i. 386. 

But this reason I hold to be altogether out of the question, and never once 
thought of till all memory of by-gone times had become obliterated. For if 
the Persians had regarded only the swiftness of the victim, it would have 
been much more appropriate to sacrifice to their god Mithras an eagle or 
some other bird, as in that respect far superior to horses. Or why should 
they not have selected the hare or the stag, proverbial for their swiftness, or 
some other more worthless animal, in preference to the generous, valuable, 
and most useful horse ? The longer, indeed, I ponder over this matter, the 
more rooted is my conviction, that no more probable cause can be assigned 
for this worship of Mithras, than the one I have hazarded. I can easily 
fancy, however, that the Persians themselves by degrees naturally lost sight 
of the true reason why their ancestors ordained this sacrifice ; and, in the 
confusion in which, from various causes, ancient religions became involved, 
came to substitute a spurious one in its stead. 

" Such was the religion of the ancient Persians before the time of Zoro- 
aster. Arimanius, Oromasdes, and Mithras, men illustrious for their 
achievements, and supposed to have been translated after death to the stars, 
were the popular gods, and received public homage and worship. Among 
these, Mithras held the highest place, whose soul, owing to his pre-eminent 
virtues, was believed to have migrated to the sun." (Cudwoeth's " Intel- 
lectual System," Mosheim's Notes, vol. i. pp. 475—477, 479.) 

C, page 446. — The Origin of Fire-Worship. 

Few particulars connected with the abstruse subject of ancient idolatry 
seem more strange than the entire absence of all reference to patriarchal tra- 
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dition or scriptural tmth in the efforts to aooonnt for the origin and object 
of fire-worship. Herodotus, Plutarch, and Strabo, with their entire igno< 
ranee of primitive history, would, when considering the elements of oriental 
religion, naturally reason out to their own satis&ction the probable motives 
that led to certain observance. But that these speculations should have 
been adopted and followed by those who hold the Bible in their hands, and 
who possess a far more broad and accurate knowledge of the early history of 
Asia than those sages could obtain, appears very remarkable. 

Let us for a moment refer to the appointment of the cherubim and the 
infolding fire before Paradise, as intimately associated with the worship of 
mankind inmiediatdy after the Fall. (" Patriarchal Age," p. 174.) Observe 
that the prominent elements connected with this fire, — the ark, the chejntr 
bim, the sacred tree, the Paradise, &c., — ^were all preserved in traditional 
remembrance, and incorporated into the religion of the primitive nations, 
after their fall into idolatry. Let it be ftuther remarked, that this luminous 
appearance, identical with the ShekiuAh of Hebrew history, was so prevalent 
in the patriarchal age that Jehovah was in consequence called '' the God of 
GLORY." (Acts vii. 2.) Let all these unquestionable facts be considered, and 
it will surely appear more probable that this cause led to the adoration of 
this element, than that it resulted from abstruse philosophical induction. 

The account of the origiDN)f fire-worship, as given by Firdusi, is as fol- 
lows : " One day the king (Houshang) retired to the mountains, accompa- 
nied by some of his attendants : something appeared at a distance, of enormous 
magnitude, black, tremendous, and glossy. Its two eyes seemed fountains of 
blood : the smoke which issued from its moutii obscured the air. The pru- 
dent Houshang contemplated it circumspectly ; he seized a stone, and pre- 
pared to assail it. He threw it with the force of an hero, and the serpent no 
longer annoyed the world. The stone struck upon a rock, and both fell to 
pieces by the percussion. A brilliant flame sprang from the contact ; and 
thus fire became the production of stone. The king prostrated himself before 
God, and offered devout supplication for having thus obtained the sacred 
fire ; for which he erected a sanctuary in that spot. He said, ' This fire is 
a divinity : let it be worshipped by all.' Night came ; the mountain was 
covered with fire ; it was surrounded by the long and his attendants. The 
event was celebrated by a feast, the name of which became that of the auspi- 
cious hero." (Malcolm's "Persia," vol. i. p. 185.) It may not be possible 
to elicit much tmth from a statement so romantic in its texture : yet we 
have here many of the usual elements of paradisiacal tradition. The royal 
hero, — the gigantic serpent, — ^the attack of the latter by the former, — the 
destruction of the serpent, — and the sacred fire, — all these would lead us to 
suppose an allusion to man's primitive history in this case, however adorned 
with fiction and &ble. It must be added, that while this exhibits the 
account furnished by the Persian historian of the origin of the worship 
of fire in that nation, the Zendavesta declares that Zoroaster received the 
sacred fire in heaven, when he received that divine volume from Ormuzd, 
and that he brought both at the same time to the earth. 

In addition to this, the wide range of this worship — ^in fact, its almost, if 
not entire, universality — ^is in favour of my position. In Chaldsea, India, 
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Asia Minor, even in Mexico, as well as in Greece, Rome, and Persia, this 
superstition is known to have prevailed. The sacred fire of Hestia in Greece 
was never allowed to be extingoished ; or if hj accident it expired, it was not 
to be rekindled bj ordinary fire, bat by that produced by friction, or drawn 
by bnming-glasses from, the son. And the origin of this veneration of fire 
is not obscurely intimated by the &ct, that the goddess Hestia, who presided 
over it, was also the patroness of sacrifices ; and on that account was the first 
deity invoked during these sacred rites. 

Simflar opinions prevailed in Rome in connexion with Vesta, i&neas was 
said to have brought the sacred fire from Troy, along with the images of the 
Penates. No statue of this goddess stood in her temple ; but the eternal fire 
on the altar was regarded as her living symbol, and was kept up by the 
Vestal virgins, her priestesses. Every house, indeed, had a fire-altar of its 
own ; and if we may trust Ovid, (7Mt, vi.,) it is from her name that we 
derive our term "vestibule," — ^that being the place where the sacred fire 
of the &mily was continually burning. 

All these customs appear to me to have had their origin in one and the 
same thing, — ^the infolding fire which stood connected with the primitive 
cherubim. The worship of the Chaldseans and Persians, as we have seen, 
was made up of continual allusions to man*s primitive history; and the 
early patriarchs had access to God by some- means analogous to the pri- 
mitive cherubim and the Hebrew sanctuary. Even Balaam, when he went 
to meet the Lord, " went to meet the appearances in fire." (See my " Doc- 
trine of the Cherubim," p. 59.) A traditional regard for the manner of 
primitive worship, therefore, led men, when they had turned away their 
hearts from the true God, to adore the several subsidiary elements which had 
been connected with the appointed way of access unto him ; and fire, as one 
of the principal of these, was thus made the object of worship. 

D, page 459. — TAe Bewardt of Heaven, and the Punishments of Hell, 

aceordinff to Zoroaster, 

'* SususH then bore me olT to Kurutaman, or ' Paradise,' in the light of 
which I became bewildered in astonishment : I knew none of the precious 
stones of which it was composed. The angels, by the command of the 
Almighty, took me round every part of it. I next came to a place where I 
beheld an iUnstrious assemblage enveloped in Khurah, that is, ' radiance and 
pomp.' Suiush Ash^ said: 'These are the spirits of the munificent and 
noble-minded.' After this I saw a great multitude in all magnificence. 
Surush explained to me : ' These are the spirits of all who have observed the 
Nau Eoz* Next them I beheld an assemblage in the eigoyment of all mag- 
nificence and happiness. Surush observed : ' These are the spirits of just 
princes.' After this I beheld blessed spirits in boundless joy and power. 
Surush explained: 'These are the Dusturs and Mobeds: my duty is to 
convey that doss to this honour.' I next beheld a company of women rq'oic- 
ing in the midst of great pomp. Surush Ashu and Ardibahest observed : 
' ^ese are the spirits of women who were obedient to their husbands.' I 
then beheld a multitude of majestic and beautiful persons, seated along with 
angels. Surush said: 'This class consists of Hirbuds and Mobeds, the 
attendants on fire-temples, and the observers of the Taskt and Tasdsht of the 
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Amshaafiiiids/ After these I saw an armed assemblage in a state of the 
highest joy. Surush informed me : ' These are the spirits of the champions 
who fought in the ways of Grod, maintaining their country and the husband- 
men in a state of prosperity and tranquillity/ I next beheld a great assem- 
blage in the enjoyment of all delight and gladness. Surfish observed : * These 
are the spirits of the slayers of the Khurdstdr (or noxious animals).' After 
this, I witnessed a people given up to sporting and happiness. Surush 
observed : * These are the spirits of the husbandmen, over whom Safdndar- 
muz is set ; he consequently presides over this class, as they have propitiated 
him by their acts.' I next beheld a great company surrounded by all the 
appliances of enjoyment. Surdsh said : * These are the spirits of shepherds.' 
After this, I beheld great numbers in a state of repose and joy, and the ele- 
mental principles of Paradise standing before them. Surush observed : * These 
are the heads of families, Mends to building, who have improved the world 
by gardens and water-courses, and held the elements in reverence.' I next 
came to another class, endowed with prophet-like radiance, of whom Surush 
remarked : ' These are the spirits of Jddongois* By JdddngSis is meant one 
who solicits money from the wealthy to promote the way of the Lord, and 
who expends it on noble foundations and holy indigent persons. 

" What can I say concerning the black-eyed nymphs, — ^the palaces, off- 
spring, and attendants, — ^the drinks and viands? — ^anything like which I 
know not of in this elemental world. 

" After this Surdsh and Ardibehest, taking me out of Paradise, bore me 
olT to behold the punishments inflicted on those in hell. First of all, I 
beheld a black and gloomy river of fetid water, with weeping multitudes fall- 
ing in and drowning. Surush said : ' This water is collected from the tears shed 
by relatives on the death of a person ; and those who are drowning are they 
whose relatives, after their death, break out into mourning, weeping, and 
tears.' I next proceeded towards the bridge of judgment, where I beheld a 
spirit rent from the body, and mourning for its separation : there arose a 
fetid gale, out of which issued a gloomy figure, with red eye-balk, hooked 
nose, hideous lips, teeth like columns, a head like the kettle of a minaret, long 
talons, spear-like fangs, snaky locks, and vomiting out smoke. The alarmed 
spirit having asked, 'Who art thou?' he answered, 'I am the personifi- 
cation of thy acts and deeds.' On saying this, he threw his hands around 
the spirit's neck, so that his lamentations came to the bridge of judgment, 
which is sharper than a razor : on this the spirit having gone a little way 
with great difficulty, at last fell into the infernal regions. I then followed 
him, accompanied by Surush and Ardibehest : our road lay through snow, 
ice, storms, intense cold, mephitic exhalations, and obscurity, along a region 
fuU of pits : into these I looked, and there beheld countless myriads of spirits 
suffering tortures. They all waQed bitterly, and the darkness was so thick 
that one was unable to perceive the other, or to distinguish his lamentation : 
three days' such punisWent is equal to nine thousand years, and the same 
calculation applies to the other pits, in all of which were serpents, scorpions, 
stinging and noxious creatures : whatever spirit fidls into them 

Was stung by one and torn by anotho*. 
Was bit by this, and pierced by that. 
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" Surdsh having taken me below, I there beheld a spirit with a human 
head and serpent-like body, surronnded by many demons, who were applying 
the torture to his feet, and smiting him in every direction with hatchets, 
daggers, and maces, whilst noxions creatures were biting him on all sides. 
Soruflh observed : * This was a man of vile passions/ I then beheld a man 
wailing piteously, whose head they were scalping with a poniard : Sordsh 
said : ' This was a shedder of innocent bldod/ I next saw a man who was 
forced to swallow blood an4 corrupted matter, with which they were con- 
tinually supplying him. The demons in the mean time tortured him, and 
placed a heavy mountain on his breast : Surush stated this to be * the spirit 
of a dissolute man, who seduced the wives of other men.* After this, I 
beheld a spirit weeping through hunger and thirst : so intense was his crav- 
ing, that he drank his own blood and devoured his own flesh. Surush stated : 
'This is the spirit of one who observed not the Bd;, (religious silence,) 
when partaking of food, and who on the day of Aban partook of water, firnit* 
and bread, so that the angels Khurddd and Murddd were displeased with 
him.' I next beheld a woman suspended by her breasts, and noxious crea- 
tures fitUing on her. Surush said : ' This is a woman who deserted her hus- 
band, and went after another man.' I then saw a great multitude of spirits, 
furiously assailed by rapacious animals and noxious creatures. Surush stated 
thus : ' These are persons who adopted not the Kaahti or sacred cincture, as 
worn by professors of the excellent faith.' I next beheld a woman hung up, 
with her tongue protruding from the hind part of her neck. Surdsh observed : 
' This is a woman who obeyed not her husband, and replied to him with 
harsh answers and opposition.' I then saw a man eating with a ladle the 
most noxious things ; of which if he took too small a portion, demons smote 
him with wooden clubs. Surosh observed : * This is the spirit of one who 
betrayed his trust.' I after this beheld a man hung up, surrounded by 
seventy demons, who were lashing him with serpents instead of scourges ; 
and meanwhile the serpents kept gnawing his flesh with their &ngs. Surush 
Ashti said : * This is a king who extorted money from Ids subjects by torture.' 
I next beheld a man with wide-opened mouth and protruding tongue, 

l^ith serpents and scorpions covered all over. 

The one lacerating with fangs, the others lashing with their tails. 

Surush said : ' This was a tale-bearer, who by his lies caused dissension and 
strife among mankind.' After this I saw a man, every ligature and joint of 
whose body they were tearing asunder. Surush said : * This person has slain 
many four-footed animals.' I next beheld a man exposed to body-rending 
torture, concerning whom Surush said: *This was a wealthy, avaricious 
man, who employed not his riches for the useful purposes of either world.' 
I then saw a person to whom were offered all sorts of noxious creatures, 
whilst one foot was free from all kind of suffering. Suriish said concerning 
him : * This is the spirit of a negligent person, who did not in the least 
attend to the concerns of this world or the world to come. As he once passed 
along the road, he observed a goat tied up in such a manner tliat it was 
unable to get at its food : with that foot he tossed the forage towards the 
animal ; in recompence of which good act that foot is exempt from suffering.' 
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I next beheld a person whose tongne was hud on a stone, and demons kept 
beating it with another. Concerning him Snrush observed : * This person 
was an habitoal slanderer and liar, through whose words people fell into mis* 
chief.' I then saw a woman whose breasts the demons were grinding under a 
millstone. About her Snrush observed : * This woman produced abortion by 
means of drugs.' I next beheld a man in whose seven members worms had 
fixed themselves. Concerning him Suriish said: 'This person gave false 
witness for money, and derived his support froQi that resource.' After this 
I saw a man devouring the flesh of a corpse and drinking human gore. 
Surush observed : ' This is the spirit of one who amassed wealth by unlaw* 
fnl means.' I afterwards beheld a great multitude with pallid faces, fetid 
bodies, and limbs covered with worms. About these Surdsh Ashu observed : 
' These are hypocrites of Satanic qualities, whose hearts were not in accord* 
ance with their words, and who led astray the professors of the excellent 
fiuth, divesting themselves of all respect for religion and morality.' I next 
saw a man the members of whose body hell-hounds were rending asunder. 
Concerning him Surdsh said : ' This man was in the habit of slaughtering 
water and land-dogs.' I next beheld a woman hurled into snow and smitten 
by the guardians of fire. About her Surush said: 'When this woman 
combed herself, her hairs fell into the fire.' After this I beheld another 
woman tearing off with a poniard the fiesh of her own body and devouring it. 
Suriish said : ' This is an enchantress who used to fascinate men.' Next her 
I saw a man whom the demons forced by blows to swallow blood, corrupted 
matter, and human fiesh. Concerning him Suribh said : ' This man was in 
the habit of casting dead bodies, corrupted matter, nails, and hair into fire 
and water.' I afterwards beheld a person devouring the flesh and skin of a 
dead body. Surush said : ' This person defrauded the labourers of their 
hire.' I next beheld a man with a mountaia on his back, whom with his 
load they forced through terror into the midst of snows and ice. Surdsh 
observed : ' This was an adulterer, who took the wife from her husband.' I 
afterwards saw a man the flesh of whose shoulders and body they were scrap- 
ing off with a comb of iron. Concerning him Surdsh said : ' This man was 
an egregious violator of promises and breaker of eugagements.' I then 
beheld a great multitude whose hands and feet they were smiting with blud- 
geons, iron maces, and such like. Concerning these Surush observed : ' This 
class is composed of promi8e-1)reaker8 and the violators of covenants, who 
maintained friendship with DarwandSf or those hostile to the faith.'" 
('"The DabUtdn, or School of Manners: translated from the Persian by 
Shea and Teoyer," vol. i. pp. 290—301.) 
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THE HISTORY OF THE 6BECIAN STATES. 

Although occnpying a mull Country, and not poMctmng eaily CiYiliza* 
tion, the Greeks aroae to wqierlatiTe Distinction in Hittory — The Geo- 
graphy of Greece— The Origin of the Greeks — Pelasgians and Hellenes 
kindred Races — ^Legendary History — ^The Argonantic Expedition — ^The 
Thehan Legends— The Tixgan War— The Return of the Heradeidft— 
State of the Grecian States in the Time of Lycnrgns-^Bivision into 
nmneroQS independent Commmiities — llieir Unity <rf Blood, Manners, 
and Religion — The political and ciyil Institutions of Lycurgns — Sparta 
subdues the Messenians — ^Tbe State of Athens — Prevalent and h>ng- 
oontinoed Disorder — Solon — He regains Possession of Sahunis — Suc- 
ceeds in the Sacred War against Cinha — ^Fearfol State of Society- 
Solon invested with supreme Power— His reforming Measures, snd 
new political (Constitution, established — ^Pisistratns obtains the chief 
Authority — ^The Tyrant expelled, and Democracy established, by the 
Aid of Sparta — ^The smsUer Grecian States — ^The Isbnds and Goloniea 
---Causes which led to the first Persian Invasion — It utterly fiuls — ^A 
second prepared, and disembarked at the Bay of Marathon — Completely 
defeated by the Athenians under Miltiades — ^Fnrther Persian Prepara- 
tions for the Conquest of Greece — Suspended by the Death of Darius-^ 
Xerxes at length determines on another Invasion — His immsnse Pre- 
parations and vast Army — Checked at Thermopylse — His Fleet defeated 
at Artemisium — ^Athens destroyed — ^The Persian Fleet rained at Sala- 
mis — ^Xerxes retreats — Returns to Asia — ^Mardonius makes the most 
flattering Overtures to the Athenians — ^Which they nobly reject- 
Apathy of Sparta — Attica ravaged a second Time — ^A united Greek 
Army at length opposes the Foe — The Persian Force is annihilated at 
Platsea — On the same Day the Persian Fleet is destroyed at Mycale 
^^uccessfiil Prosecution of the Wsr, followed by Peace with Persia — 
The Period, Causes, and Progress of Grecian Civilization and Advance- 
ment — Thales — ^Pythagoras — Greece attains her highest intellectoal 
Elevation — Great Wealth and Power of Athens — ^Fint Peloponnesian 
War — ^Mischievous Policy of Alcibiades — Second Peloponnesian War — 
Ruin of Athens — Sparta tyrannizes over the other Grecian States — 
Restoration of Athens to Independence — Xenophon and the Ten Thou- 
sand — ^Thebes — ^Pelopidas and Epaminondas — ^Philip of Maoedon — His 
improved military Tactics — ^Takes Advantage of the Disanion and 
Rivalry of the Greek States to make himself Master of the Country — 
Alexander succeeds his Father — ^Prepares for the Invasion of Persia — 
Battle of the Granicos — His uninterrupted Success — In three Years he 
extends his Sway from the Mediterranean to India — ^His Death — State 
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of Greece daring the victorious Career of Alexander — Aggression of 
Sparta on Macedon — Repelled — Tumults on the Death of Alexander, 
repressed hy Antipater — Cassander — His Grovemment — Interference of 
Rome — Progress of her Power — Greece a Roman Province. NOTES. 
The Argonautic Expedition — The Theban Legends — The Trojan War 
— The Return of the Heracleids — The Seven Wise Men of Greece — 
The Amphictyonic Council — Mortgage Pillars — ^The judicial Court of 
Areopagus — Banishment by Ostracism — The curious Mode employed 
to count the Army of Xerxes — The Re-building of the City of Athens 
and its Fortifications — The Fulfilment of Scripture Prophecy in the 
History of Greece. 

In approaching the history of Greece we are brought 
into contact with a people of the most extraordinary cha- 
racter and destiny. It was not because of early greatness, 
or ancient splendour, that this people stood pre-eminent 
among the nations of the world : for, many centuries after 
Assyria, Egypt, and Persia were possessed of wealth, 
power, luxury, and learning, Greece was occupied by semi- 
barbarous tribes, with very imperfect political institutions, 
who were strangers even to the knowledge of letters. Nor 
was it because of the extended territory ; for Greece, 
properly so called, is scarcely larger than the kingdom of 
Naples. Yet with this limited geography, and with a 
celebrity of so recent a date that the national records do 
not afford materials for a history of the nation until the 
eighth century before Christ, it had then established a cha- 
racter in the world, and has exerted a more potent influence 
on mankind at large than any other people. 

Eising into prominence and power at this late period of 
the ancient world, Greece, in the progress of five hundred 
years, accomplished aU that seems possible of attainment by 
giant intellect and cultivated genius. In all the elegant 
arts, — architecture, painting, statuary, — ^the Greeks dis- 
tanced all their predecessors, and created a school which it 
has been the glory of every subsequent age to imitate. 
Every branch of literature — ^poetry, history, and the drama 
— ^was carried to perfection. Science, philosophy, and logic 
were cultivated with equal success. And, what is yet more 
strange, having thus evinced a rare combination of intel- 
lectual power, cultivated taste, and brilliant genius, the 
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sons of Greece successftdly repelled an invasion of their 
country, although assailed by the united forces of the most 
mighty nations of the world ; and, having triumphed in this 
effort, they went forth in irresistible martial power, and 
bowed the world to their will. Every nation that could be 
reached was subdued; and Grecian power ruled, and the 
Greek language and manners pervaded, the civilized world. 

Nor is the waning glory of this wonderfiil people less 
remarkable than the rise and progress of their power. For, 
when Greece, in her turn, fefl before the military might of 
imperial Borne, it was the proud boast of the conquered, 
that they imparted to their conquerors more advantage in 
the communication of arts and elegance, literature and 
learning, than the Bomans had obtained in martial honours 
or territorial aggrandizement by the conquest of the coun- 
try. Thus Greece, as she fell into ruin and obscurity, 
enlightened and elevated the most powerful nation on 
earth. 

There has been some difference of opinion as to the extent 
of Greece in respect of its northern boundary ; some writers • 
including, and others excluding, Epirus and Macedonia. 
The inhabitants of these countries owned the same origin 
as the Greeks ; were of similar manners, language, and reli- 
gion ; yet, in the progress of ages, they became so alienated 
from the great body of the Greek nation, that our best 
writers agree in describing Greece Proper as bounded on 
the north by Olympus, and the Cambimian Mountains, 
which divide it from Macedonia. 

Greece, so limited, extends from north to south about 
250 miles; and its greatest breadth, from the western coast 
of Acamania to Marathon in Attica, is 180 miles. This 
country is about haK the size of England, — a geographical 
compass by no means proportionate to the martial power cf 
the people, or to the influence which they exerted on the 
world. 

As it seems necessary to give a very brief sketch of this 
territory, it may be first observed that it was naturally 
divided into two parts by the Isthmus of Corinth. Tliat 
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part which lay below this neck of land, was anciently called 
the Peloponnesus, and recently the Morea; and that beyond, 
on the continent, contained Attica, Bceotia, Phocis, iEtolia, 
and Acarnania. 

The Peloponnesus— so called in honour of Pelops — 
forms the southern region of Greece. It is a peninsula, 
surrounded by the sea, excepting where it is joined to the 
main-land by the Isthmus of Corinth. It has in its centre 
the far-famed Arcadia of poetical tradition. This is an 
elevated and hilly district, its highest peak being Mount 
Cyllene. It is an excellent pasture-country, and in its 
general features greatly resembles Switzerland; while its 
inhabitants as strikingly exhibit the Swiss character,— 
being equally fond of liberty and money. The god Pan is 
said to have resided here, and to have invented the flute 
with seven reeds. Here he was worshipped, and delivered 
oracles. Around Arcadia were seven other districts, or 
territories, all of which were well watered by streams that 
descended from its highlands. 

Of these, Corinth lay immediately in the Isthmus, having 
an harbour on each side.. It was thus possessed of immense 
maritime advantages, and fstcilities for commerce perhaps 
equal to any port of the world. To the south of Corinth 
lay Argolis, so named from Argos, its chief town. Here 
stood Tiryns, whence Hercules departed to begiu his 
Labours; and Mycense, the city of Agamemnon; Nemea, 
celebrated for its games in honour of Neptune ; and Nauplia, 
now the celebrated Napoli di Bomania. To the south-west 
of Argolis lay Laconia, — a country rough and mountainous, 
watered by the Eurotas, on whose banks arose the cele- 
brated Sparta ; yet although this was one of the principal 
cities in Greece, its site cannot now be identified. 

To the north and west of Laconia was Messenia. Pylos, 
one of the cities claiming to have given birth to Nestor, 
was situated in this district. Elis, the Holy Land of Greece, 
lay immediately to the north of Messenia. There rolled the 
Alpheus, on whose banks the Olympic Games were cele- 
brated : and here stood Olympia, with its glorious temple. 
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and colossal statue of Jupiter^ the master-piece of Phidias. 
Temples to Jupiter and Lucina also adorned the neighbour- 
hood. On this spot Fausanias counted two hundred and 
thirty statues ; and in the days of Pliny they had increased to 
three thousand^ — and all these the work of eminent artists. 
What are all our museums^ and collections of statuary, 
compared to this? To the north-east of Elis we find 
Achaia, watered by the mountain-streams from Arcadia; 
and between this and Corinth lay the ancient city and small 
territory of Sicyon. 

From this rapid glance at the Peloponnesus, we turn to 
notice that part of Greece which is situated beyond the 
Corinthian Isthmus. Immediately to the east of this lay 
Attica; its form was nearly triangular. This has generally 
been regarded as the most beautifcd part of Greece, although 
the soil was by no means remarkably fraitful. Athens, the 
city of Pallas, the centre of Grecian civilization, learning, 
and refinement, was the capital of the district. On the top 
of a hill close to the city, stood the Acropolis, which in the 
days of her glory was covered with the most beautifcd 
architecture. 

To the north-west of Attica lay Boeotia and Phocis, 
separated from Thessaly by the mountain range of (Eta, 
through which the famous Pass of Thermopylse alone 
afforded easy communication. The renowned Parnassus 
divided Bceotia firom Phocis. Delphi, noted for its oracle 
of Apollo, stood on the south side of Parnassus. Here 
excellent pieces of statuary were exhibited in countless 
number; and the contents of treasuries, receivied from 
neighbouring princes and kings, astonished the beholder. 
Here, also, in the Amphictyonic Council, the first maxima of 
law were taught, and the principles of policy laid down and 
matured. The Pythian Games, surpassed only by the 
Olympic, were celebrated in this neighbourhood; and here, 
above all, the Castalian Fountain poured forth her streams 
sacred to the Muses. 

It would have been scarcely necessary to notice Thessaly 
in this sketch, but on account of some very ancient recoUec- 
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tions. lolcos, whence the Argonauts sailed, was in this 
province. This was also the country of AchiUes. To the 
west of Thessaly we find JEtolia and Acarnania. 

Having thus glanced at the geography of Greece, it will 
be necessary, before proceeding to trace its history, to notice 
its early inhabitants, and, if possible, discover its primitive 
settlers. Without presuming to speak positively on a 
subject so fall of difficulty, we may venture to observe that 
there appears reason to believe, that, in the general Dis- 
persion of the descendants of Noah, this portion of the 
world was occupied by Javan, the fourth son of the arkite 
patriarch, and afterward principally by the family of his 
son EUshah. As it is not intended to maintain this opinion 
at length, it will be sufficient to observe in support of it, 
that continental Greece was originally called Ionia, which 
term our best scholars have supposed to have been derived 
from the name Javan ; with which, they contend, it nearly 
agreed, according to ancient Greek pronunciation. It is also 
a curious fact, corroborative of this opinion, that the Septua- 
gint Version of holy scripture always renders the Hebrew 
term p*' Javan, by the word "Greece.^' This fact not 
only proves the origin generally attributed to the Greeks 
by the learned, in the third century before Christ : it does 
more : for, inasmuch as it is scarcely possible generally to 
substitute the name of any other country without doing 
violence to the consistency of the sacred writer, (as, for 
instance, in an important passage in Daniel viii. 21,) so we 
have the authority of the inspired Hebrew text itself in 
favour of this opinion. 

This is also the case in respect of Elishah ; for Ezekiel 
speaks of the '^ isles of Elishah'^ in such a connexion as 
almost certainly to fix the designation upon the Greek 
islands. In conformity with this evidence, the peninsula and 
isles of Greece have been regarded as peopled by the 
descendants of Elishah, while Tiras is supposed to have 
been the father of the Thracians. 

But whatever truth there may be in these conjectures, it 
appears to be an undoubted fact, that considerably nlore 
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than a thousand years elapsed from the first occupation of 
Greece to the time when we obtain materiab for a history 
of its inhabitants. It cannot, then^ be a matter of surprise, 
that it has been found utterly impossible to trace up, by 
any satisfactory historical induction, to any particular primi- 
tive root, the people who are the subject of Grecian history. 

There is, however, one question, lying at the foundation 
of Grecian history, which must be noticed and disposed of, 
before we fairly enter on the subject. The earliest occu- 
pants of the country are always spoken of by ancient 
writers as Pelasgians ; while the great body of the Greek 
nation in historical times are called Hellenes. The debate- 
able points are, — ^Whether these were different tribes speak- 
ing different languages, or in their origin essentially the same 
people P — and, secondly. By what means, or in what manner, 
did the Hellenes ultimately acquire universal ascendancy in 
Greece? On these subjects the learned have been long 
divided, nor can it yet be said that the question is settled. 
While such men as Professor Wachsmuth and Dr. Thirlwall 
advocate one view of the subject, and Mr. Grote the oppo- 
site, it becomes us to express ourselves with great diffidence. 
Yet, notwithstanding this conviction, we must be allowed 
to say that we folly agree with the first-mentioned authors, 
that the Pelasgians and Hellenes were originally the same 
people. 

The general prevalence of the Pelasgic people, or rather 
the Pelasgic name, seems a fact constantly admitted by 
ancient writers. '*^AJ1 are pretty well agreed,'' observes 
Strabo, '^that the Pelasgians were an ancient race which 
prevailed throughout all Greece, and especially by the side 
of the JBolians in Thessaly.'''^ This statement must not, 
indeed, be so construed as to exclude the existence of other 
and distinct tribes in ancient Greece ; — ^for Strabo, as well 
as Herodotus and Thucydides, speaks of several of these ; 
— ^but it clearly shows that the Pelasgians were the most 
powerful and widely diffused people of Greece, whose lan- 

♦ Thislwall's " History of Greece," vol. ii. sect. 4. 
VOL. in. Y 
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guage and manners gave a character to the whole country. 
Traces of their residence have, indeed, been distinctly found 
in Thessaly, Epirus, Boeotia, Attica, and the Peloponnesus, 
—especially in Argolis, Achaia, and Arcadia. 

With respect to the Hellenes, it has been supposed that 
they originated from HeUen, who is sometimes called "the 
son of Zeus,'^ but is generally regarded as the immediate 
descendant of Deucalion and Pyrrha, although he is often 
mentioned as the brother of the Grecian hero of the Deluge. 
But whether such a person as Hellen ever existed, except 
in mythological fable, or not, it is a settled matter that no 
historical researches can carry up the Hellenic tribe or peo- 
ple to this individual. Historically we only know the Hel- 
lenes as deriving their name and character from a people, or 
tribe, which anciently resided in Epirus. There were, in 
fact, two tribes bearing this name, resident near Dodona, 
who were probably nearly related to each other and to the 
ancient Pelasgians. Mr. Grote, indeed, joins his weighty 
judgment with that of preceding writers, in deciding, upon 
the authority of a passage in Herodotus which refers to the 
language of the Pelasgians, that they were essentially a dis- 
tinct people from the Hellenes. We think Dr. Thirlwall's 
statement remains in all its strength, notwithstanding this 
objection;* and, such being the case, the general current 
of evidence naturally leads to the belief that the Pelasgians 
and Hellenes were kindred races. 

By what means, then, or in what maimer, was that great 
change eiBfected which spread the Hellenic name and influ- 
ence so generally over Greece ? One point is clear : it is 
undoubted, that "the peculiar stamp which distinguished 
the Greeks from every other nation on the earth, was 
impressed on them by the little tribe which first introduced 
among them the name of Hellenes.^^t At the same time, 
it is the decided opinion of this learned writer, that this 
change "was not effected simply by the conquests or migra- 
tions of this new people/' J The alternative inference 

, * Thiblwall's " Greece," vol. i. p. 60. f I^d., p. 97. % Ibid. 
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appears inevitable^ — ^that the Hellenic ascendancy was that 
which a highly martial caste^ raised by their daring enei^ 
above the need of labour^ impatient of repose, and eager 
for warlike adventures, obtained over a weaker, but perhaps 
an equally civilized, people. 

The late era at which Greece appears before us as a sub- 
ject of history, is in some measure compensated by the 
length and grandeur of what may be called ^'the traditional 
period.^' The greatest labour and learning have been 
expended on this topic; but they have failed alike to 
elicit with any certainty the exact chronology, and the pre- 
cise historical character, of the important events which are 
supposed to have transpired during the thousand years 
which elapsed prior to 800 B.C. It will, however, be neces>- 
sary to mention the principal of these occurrences. 

The Argonautic Expedition may be referred to as the 
first, in order of time, of these notable events. If from the 
immense mass of poetry and legend, bearing on this sub- 
ject, any thing definite can be inferred, it may be supposed 
that about 1300 B.C. Jason, a prince of Thessaly, having 
collected together a number of the most chivalrous spirits 
of Greece, sailed on an expedition, partly commercial and 
partly martial, to the shores of the Euxine Sea ; and, hav- 
ing fought, conquered, and plundered, on their return 
home they planted a colony at Colchis, carrying with 
them a princess of the country which they had invaded.* 

The Theban legends may also be adduced, as of a similar 
character. As far as can be ascertained, the subject of 
these arose out of the introduction of the Phenician or 
Asiatic worship into Thebes by Cadmus. But it involved 
the singular and melancholy fate of (Edipus, a protracted 
war, ending in the capture of Thebes, and the consequent 
isolation of this district, in sympathy and interest, from the 
general concerns of Greece.t 

The Trojan war may be noted next in order. It may be 
doubted, whether there was ever such an extended account) 

* See note A, p. 586. . f See note B, p. 589. 
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given to the world with such exquisite and unsuspecting 
simplicity^ and so generallj regarded as actual history, 
without any ind^ndent evidence of its historical existence, 
as that which we find in the Homeric epic. Perhaps, as 
Mr. Grote conjectures, such an effort as that of Homer 
would never have come into existence in an age in which 
historical records existed. However this may be, it is an 
unquestionable fact, that the narrative of Homer was cur- 
rently received and reverentially cherished throughout 
Greece ; and it is equally clear that all which can be said 
respecting even the basis of the story, (omitting all the 
dramatic machinery of gods, goddesses, and heroes,) is, 
that it is possible. But then, as an eminent writer on the 
subject observes, " As the possibility cannot be denied, nei- 
ther can the reality of it be affirmed.^'''^ 

A further reference to Grecian legend is necessary, because 
it both relates to an important revolution in the govern- 
ment of the country, and in a great degree accounts for 
the numerous and powerful Greek colonies which, at the 
comlmencement of the historical period, we find established 
in different parts of Asia Minor. This legend, or series of 
legends, relates to the descendants of Hercules. After the 
death of this hero, his children were driven from Pelopon- 
nesus, and found refuge at Athens ; and their descendants, 
after many ineffectual efforts, succeeded, in connexion 
with a powerful army of Dorians, in subduing the penin- 
sula. In consequence of this irruption, nimierous bodies, 
led by those who had previously possessed power and dis- 
tinction, emigrated, and formed Greek colonies in various 
islands, and in different parts of Asia Minor.f 

Passing over the legendary- period of Grecian annals 
without farther notice, we enter upon the times when this 
wonderftd people stand before our view in the light of his- 
tory ; and select, for the commencement of our research, the 
era when Lycurgus introduced his scheme of legislation 
into Sparta. This occurred, according to Thucydides, B.C. 

* See note C, p. 541. - f See note D, p. 545. 
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817. At this time Amaziah reigned in Judah, and Jero- 
boam n. in Israel^ it being just one year before the death 
of Elisha the prophet. 

In endeavouring to conyej some idea of the peculiar 
position of Ghreeoe at this time within the narrow limits of 
a chapter, our attention must be directed to two or three 
particulars. We find Greece, unlike every other ancient 
nation, not only without any political unity and national 
sovereignty, but actually divided into just as many free 
states as it had cities. It is, indeed, true that in some dis- 
tricts the most powerful city held a kind of supremacy over 
the smaller ones, which was called by the Greeks "hege- 
mony:'' but this extended only so &r as to merge the 
foreign political relations of the minor places in those of 
the capital; so that the whole district, in all peaceful trea- 
ties and warlike measures, would act together. It did not 
allow the principal city, however powerful, to interfere in 
the internal administration of the several minor civil com- 
munities. 

Another peculiarity of the Greek people was the charac- 
ter of the union which subsisted throughout the entire 
nation. This was maintained, first, by the common bond 
of nationality. The whole Hellenic race regarded them- 
sdves, however subdivided, as one people. A family feel- 
ing pervaded the entire extent of the population, and 
induced a mutual fraternal recognition amongst all its 
members. This union was greatly promoted by the Olym- 
pian, Pythian, Nemean, and Isthmian Games. All these 
— ^which maintained a powerful influence on the public 
mind, not only throughout Greece, but in all neighbouring 
countries, for many c^ituries — ^were greatly conservative of 
Grecian unity. At these Ghtmes, although strangers might 
be spectators, none but Hellenes could oiter the lists, as 
candidates for the prize. As this privilege was highly 
valued, the limitation was greatly conducive to the unity of 
national feeling and regard. 

But, after all, the great secret of the identity subsisting 
between the numerous cities and clans of Greece lay in her 
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religious institutions. Apart from their common object^ as 
mere festivals^ the Ghunes above mentioned^ to some extent^ 
partook of a religious character^ and in this respect exerted 
a powerful influence on the pubhc mind. This was, how- 
ever, but a single and comparatively unimportant element. 
The Hellenes everywhere worshipped the same gods, held 
their sacrificial services in common, and r^arded them- 
selves, through their heroes, as descended from these dei- 
ties. The intensity of the unity of feeling thus produced 
cannot be exhibited more forcibly than was done by the 
Athenians. When their city lay in ruins, and they, and 
their wives and children, found refuge only on board thenr 
ships, or in the Isle of Salamis; at the time they were 
deserted by the Spartans, and received the most tempting 
overtures from Persia, the principal reason set forth by 
them for their noble conduct is thus stated by their envoys 
to Lacedsemon : '' We, however, though deserted and 
betrayed by the Greeks, have steadily refused all his offers,'' 
(those of the king of Persia,) '' through reverence for the 
Grecian Jitjnter"^ 

The success of the Heracleids, by means of their Dorian 
auxiliaries, estabhshed that people as a ruling caste, and 
reduced the greater portion of the former inhabitants to 
slavery. But this victorious aggression, instead of introduc- 
ing strength and consoKdation into the country, caused dis- 
umon and weakness. The unequal distribution of property 
produced domestic quarrels, whilst the unsettled state of 
affairs at home embroiled the state in a tedious and harassing 
war with the Argives. This condition of things continued, 
subject to various fluctuations and changes, for more than 
two hundred years, when, at length, a man arose into influ- 
ence and power, whose genius moulded the institutions of 
Sparta into a permanent form, and rendered that state, 
smaU as it was in geographical extent, one of the most 
powerful of its day. 

It had long been the custom in Sparta for two kings to 

* Herodotus, lib. ix. cap. 7. 
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reign at the same time, with conjoint power. This ori- 
ginated, according to Fausanias, in the accession of the two 
sons of Aristodemus, Enrysthenes and Proclos, and con- 
tinued, notwithstanding the mutual jealousy and suspicion 
inseparable from a diarchy, through thirty princes of the 
former line and twenty-seven of the latter. In the early 
part of these dynasties, struggles were frequent between the 
kings and the people. In one of these a sovereign was 
killed : his son, succeeding to the throne, soon after died, 
and was followed by his brother Lycurgus. But this 
prince, discovering that his brother^s widow was pregnant, 
held the supreme authority in trust, until the birth of the 
infant, which proving to be a son, he presented the child 
to the magistrates of the city as their king, and exercised 
dominion only in his name as regent. Notwithstanding 
this nobiHty of conduct, the mother of the infant prince, 
and her brother, having thrown out suspicions respecting 
the intentions of Lycurgos, he deemed it prudent to retire 
a while from Sparta, and travelled into Crete and other 
lands, observing their institutions, and forming his opinion 
as to the best political basis for the constitution of his own 
country. 

The absence of Lycurgus was severely felt at Sparta. 
Those who were invested with authority evidently lacked 
the power to maintain it ; difficulty and danger beset the 
state on eveiy side. In this emergency, earnest and impor- 
tunate entreaties were sent to Lycurgos to hasten his 
return. He compUed^ and, on arriving at home, was hailed 
with delight by all parties, since he was regarded as the 
only man able to heal the disorders which prevailed. He 
undertook the task : but, perceiving thp magnitude of the 
engagement, he made use of every precaution. In the first 
place, he obtained the unambiguous approbation of the 
oracle at Delphi for his measures. He then secured the 
aid of a number of the principal citizens of Sparta, 
who engaged, if necessary, to support him with their 
arms. 

These precautions taken, Lycurgus introduced bis new 
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system of government and poKiy. Our sketch of this sys- 
tem most be as brief as possible. 

As a political code^ it was, in the most strict sense of the 
term^ a mixed government. The monarchical principle was 
mamtained^ but in a weak form; as the role of two contem* 
poraneoos kings^ reigning with joint power, was continued. 
The aristocracy was represented by a senate of twenty-eight 
persons ; whilst every Spartan of thirty years of age, and of 
unblemished character, had a voice in the assembly of the 
people. In addition to this, the commons were represented 
by the Ephori. These corresponded to the tribunes among 
the Bomans. At first they appear to have been appointed 
as minor officers connected with police and courts of law. 
In consequence, however, of the divided and enfeebled 
condition of the monarchy, these gradually assmned a cen- 
sorial, inquisitorial, and judicial power, which enabled them 
frequently to overawe and control both the kings and the 
senate. 

This alteration in the mode of government was, how- 
ever, according to Plutarch, the least of the innovations of 
Lycurgus. The following are the more important measures 
which are ascribed to him. He ordered an equal parti- 
tion of the land amongst all the citizens; so that those 
who had been rich had to divide their landed property 
with the poor. The entire territory of Sparta was par- 
titioned into nine thousand lots, and the rest of Laconia 
into thirty thousand, — ^the number of their respective 
citizens. Having succeeded thus far, the lawgiver pro- 
ceeded to enforce an equal division of all moveable pro- 
perty. Finding this measure to be impracticable, he 
assailed distinctions of rank and the indulgence of luxury 
by more indirect means. Gold and silver currency was 
prohibited, and an iron coin substituted, of such small 
value that, to lay up ten mina, (about £32. 5«. sterlings) a 
whole room was required, and a yoke of oxen necessary to 
remove it. This alteration cut up avarice and luxury by 
the roots, and at the same time isolated Sparta from the 
rest of Greece, and in great measure interdicted commercial 
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intercourse; for this money would not pass current out of 
Sparta. The consequence was, the greatest simplidly in all 
the houses, furniture, and manner of Uving. 

These statements of Plutarch must, however, be taken as 
exhibiting the general character of Spartan poKcy and prac 
tice, rather than the measures which were introduced, and 
fully carried into effect, by the personal exertions of the 
lawgiver. It is certain tlmt, in the days of Lycurgus, the 
whole of Laconia was not subject to Lacedaemonian rule ; 
and it is open to serious doubt, whether an equal division 
of land was ever fully effected, even in Sparta itself. As 
early as B.C. 600, we hear complaints made respecting the 
influence of wealth, and the degradation of the poor, even 
in the capital. 

A further arrangement of this legislator was the estab* 
lishment of public tables, where all were required to eat in 
conmion. The rich offered great opposition to this r^u- 
lation; but it was notwithstanding carried into effect. To 
it Lycurgus added a public arrangement for the education 
of youth. All children were, according to his institu- 
tions, regarded as the property of the state, and treated 
accordingly. Yet it is a singular fact, that whilst, the men 
were trained to this practice, and dined on plain fsure, their 
wives at home not unfrequently maintained a luxurious 
establishment. 

The result of all these measures was, to make the Spartan 
state thoroughly martial in its character. The city was like 
a great camp; every man was a soldier : bodily strength 
and mental vigour were chiefly prized, as they rendered the 
man a more efBlcient warrior. It will be seen that these 
laws could not be made operative on the whole population. 
Husbandry and tillage, handicraft arts and menial service, 
necessarily require a large proportion of every people. To 
provide for these without diverting the Spartan dtizen 
from his martial exercises, a system of wholesale slavery 
was established. The victims of this oppression were called 
Helots. It seems, they were originally captives taken in 
war, whose posterity were ever afterward doomed to this 
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cruel bondage; whilst further conquests increased their 
number. 

The laws and institutions of Lycurgus were not given in 
a written code, but reduced to short sentences like proverbs, 
called {yrjTpoA, rhetrai. All these were confirmed by the 
oracle of Delphi, and committed to memory by the people. 

The first important war in which the Spartans were 
engaged was with their neighbours the Messenians. After 
a very protracted struggle, this contest terminated in the 
subjection of that territory to the Spartan dominion ; but 
the sacrifices and efforts put forth to attain this end greatly 
weakened the power of the victors for a considerable 
period. 

It will now be necessary to direct attention to Athens. 
The political history of this state may be carried back 
to the time of Theseus. Among his successors the most 
eminent were Mnestheus, who fell before Troy, and Codrus, 
whose generous devotion (as abeady stated) led to the 
abolition of monarchy. After the introduction of this 
change, thirteen archons of the royal family ruled in succes- 
sion. Prom the year B.C. 752, the archons were chosen 
every ten years from the family of Codrus. There were 
seven of these, reaching to the year B.C. 682. Nine annual 
archons were then elected by the nobility. All these 
changes, however, did httle to promote the well-being of 
the state. The people were reduced to a miserable condi- 
tion. The equestrian order, — ^so called from their, fighting 
on horseback, — ^having, in the infancy of martial tactics, 
infinite advantage over a rabble on foot, secured to them- 
selves aU authority, civil, religious, and military. The 
ancient laws, being few and simple, were insufiScient to 
meet the demands of the age : consequently much was left 
to the discretion of the magistrates, who too frequently 
decided according to their class-interests or prejudices. 

In these circumstances the very frame-work of society 
was shaken, and Athens seemed to tremble on the brink of 
ruin. To avert this calamity, Draco, the archon, was 
selected to prepare a system of laws for the reformation of 
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the state. He undertook the task^ but supplied a code of such 
unexampled severity that it was said to have been written 
in letters of blood. Death was the punishment for idleness, 
as well as for murder. At first these penalties were enforced, 
but they gradually sank into disuse; and the legislator 
was obliged to withdraw to JBgina, where he died. 

This unsuccessful effort was followed by a series of dis- 
orders and crimes, until at length a legislator arose, who by 
his brilliant genius and wisdom introduced an efficient 
measure of social and political reform. Solon was of purest 
heroic blood, and possessed a moderate fortune. In his 
earlier years, owing to the improvidence of his jbther, he 
found it necessary to engage in conunercial pursuits, by 
which means he added to his substance and his knowledge. 
The energy of his mind, and bis habit, in accordance with 
the prevalent custom of the times, of expressing his 
thoughts in simple verse, made him known throughout 
Greece ; and he was classed with other six, as one of the 
Seven Wise Men.* 

The first political event of importance in which Solon 
engaged was, the recovery of the Isle of Salamis. Megara 
had long successfolly disputed with Athens the possession 
of this island; and her citizens had actually established 
themselves upon it; while the Athenians had suffered so 
much in the struggle, and felt so annoyed at the result, 
that they decreed the punishment of death to any one who 
should propose any further effort for its recovery. 

Solon determined to remove this dishonour from his 
country. To effect this object, he composed an earnest 
poetic address ; and, feigning a state of ecstatic excitement, 
he rushed into the affora, and, taking his stand on the 
stone usually occupied by the official herald, he recited his 
elegiac address to the surrounding crowd on the subject of 
Salamis. He so fully succeeded in this attempt that they 
rescinded the prohibitory law, determined to renew the war, 
and intrusted Solon with the conduct of the enterprise. He 

* See note E, p. 647. 
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accepted the command^ and conducted the invasion with so 
much pmdence and valour^ that he restored that important 
island to the government of Athens. 
• Another circumstance^ which occurred soon after^ greatly 
added to the reputation of Solon^ and secured to him 
countenance and support the most important^ in respect of 
his future career. Cirrha was a small sea-port in the Gulf 
of Corinth^ offering ready access to Delphi. The inhabit- 
ants of this place obtained enormous riches by levying 
exorbitant tolls on the passengers who landed there on 
their way to the temple. This was felt to be a national 
grievatice; and Solon not only moved the Amphictyonic 
Council to insist on the removal of the evil^"^ but^ when the 
Cirrhseans refused to reform the abuse at his instance^ a 
band of Athenians accompanied a joint force of Thessalians 
and Siojonians^ and^ after a Sacred War of two years' dura- 
tion^ accomplished the desired object by completely subduing 
and destroying the town^ except just what was necessary to 
make it a suitable landing-place ; and dedicated the whole 
plain^ firom the sea to the temple^ to the Delphian god. 

Whilst^ however^ Solon saw his efforts crowned with 
success in these external measures^ he found the internal 
condition of the country rapidly approaching a crisis which 
threatened to issue in a frightful disruption of all society. 
The people of Attica were divided into three factions :— the 
Pedieia, or '^ men of the plain/' comprising Athens^ Eleusis^ 
and the neighbouring territory; among whom were the 
richest and noblest families of the land; — ^the Diakrii, the 
mountaineers in the north and east^ who were very poor ;-— 
and the Paralii, whose means and social position were inter- 
mediate. Amongst these^ there appears to have existed a long- 
continued class-struggle. But this was greatly aggravated 
by a still more fearful evil, — ^a general outburst of feeling 
of the poor against the rich, arising out of deep misery, 
acted upon by great oppression. The rich had hitherto 
dictated the laws: these were partial and unjust. The 

* See note F, p. 549. 
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needy man borrowed money on the security, not merely of 
his substance, but also of his own body. Nay, more, not 
only might the insolvent debtor be sold to pay his debts, 
but even his minor sons, unmarried daughters, and sisters 
also, might be sold with him. In this manner great num- 
bers had been reduced from freedom to slavery; some had 
been sold for exportation ; and others had maintained their 
own liberty by the sale of their children. 

It was when Solon had by his talents and integrily 
commended himself to all classes, as possessing every requi- 
site for a grea^ reformer, that this mutinous feeling had 
reached its height. This so alarmed the rich, that although 
it was known he had severely condemned their cruelty 
in his poems, they consented that he should be invested 
with supreme power, in the hope that he would thus con- 
serve the state, and relieve them from the impending 
danger. He was therefore appointed archon, nominally as 
the colleague of Philombrotus, but with authority substan- 
tially dictatorial. 

Solon began his reforms by a measure which satisfied 
neither the rich nor the poor. In his first effort he cancelled 
at once all those contracts in which the debtor had bor- 
rowed on the security either of his person or of his land; 
forbade all future loans or contracts in which the person of 
the debtor was pledged as security ; and deprived the cre- 
ditor of all farther power to imprison, or enslave, or extort 
work from, his debtor, confining him to an effective judg- 
ment at law, which would authorize the seizure of the 
property of the latter. This regulation swept off the 
numerous mortgage-pillars'^ from the landed properties in 
Attica, and left the land free from all past claims. It 
liberated and restored to their full rights all those debtors 
who were actually in slavery under previous legal adjudica- 
tion; and it even professed to provide means for the 
restoration of those who had, for a similar reason, been 
sold into foreign slavery .f 

* See note G, p. 550. 
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By this extensive measure poor debtors and small tenants, 
together with many others in needy circumstances, were 
greatly relieved. But this relief placed another important 
class in great difficulty. These were they who, whilst they 
stood in the relation of creditors to the poorest classes, were 
themselves debtors to the richest. To meet the case of 
such, Solon had recourse to the desperate es^edient of 
debasing the money-standard of the country, to the extent 
of more than twenty-five per cent. The middlemen conse- 
quently obtained relief to this amount, whilst their rich 
creditors had to submit to an equivalent loss. 

Again : Solon decreed that all those who had been con- 
demned by the archons to civil disfranchisement, excepting 
only those who had been convicted by other legal courts for 
murder or treason, should be free. The necessity for such 
measures — ^indeed, the possibility of introducing them — 
clearly shows the diseased and disorganized state of the 
Athenian commonwealth. The policy of Solon, however, not 
only warded off the imminent convulsion which had loi^ 
threatened the country ; it virtually depressed the political 
power of the rich, and restored the poorer classes to 
extensive influence in public affairs. 

Having succeeded thus far, Solon was requested to pre- 
pare a new constitution for the country ; which task he also 
accepted, and carried into effect thus: — He divided the 
whole population into four classes, without reference to 
their tribes and families, but regulated entirely by their 
possession of property. The first of these, comprising the 
richest portion of the people, whose annual income was 
equal to 500 medimni of com or above, w^re alone eligible 
to be archons, and to military and naval commands. A 
second class was composed of persons whose income ranged 
from 500 to 800 medimni. These were called ^^ knights'' 
or "horsemen of the state,'' they being supposed to possess 
sufficient substance to keep a horse, and to perform military 
service in that capacity. The third class, possessing an 
annual income of from 800 to 200 medimni of com, con- 
stituted the heavy-armed infantry of the Athenian army. 
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and were bound to serve as such, each with his own equip* 
ment of complete armour. Five hundred medimni were 
equal to about 700 imperial bushels; and one medimnus 
was equal to a drachm, and of the same value as a sheep. 

These three classes paid all the direct taxes that were 
levied. Of course, duties on imports and other articles of 
consumption would be paid in common by all. These 
direct taxes were levied in the form of a graduated inconM".- 
tax, so far as the several classes are regarded ; but as an 
equal tax, when considered with reference to the several 
individuals composing each class. Thus the poorest mem- 
ber of the first class, with an income of 500 drachms, would, 
on a levy of one per cent., pay 50 drachms. Every other 
member of that class, whatever his wealth, would pay a pro 
rata sum. The poorest member of the second class, with 
an income of 300, would on the same levy pay 30 drachms ; 
while the poorest member of the third class would be 
required to contribute only 10. 

The fourth class, composed of all persons whose annual 
income was less than 200 drachms, or about £8. sterling, 
(which would then purchase about 200 sheep, or about 
280 imperial bushels of com,) were exempt £rom all direct 
taxes, disqualified from holding any individual post of 
,^gnity, and only served in war as light-armed troops, in 
armour provided by the state. Although, by these institu- 
tions of Solon, the great body of the people, who were com- 
prised under this fourth class, were deprived of the privilege 
of holding ofiBlce, their collective importance was in other 
ways greatly increased. Tor, though ineligible to official 
dignities, they had to elect the archons and magistrates out 
of the first class; and, what is still more important, these, 
after having served their term of office, were responsible to 
the assembly of the people, and might be impeached and 
punished in case of misbehaviour. 

Another of Solon's institutions still remains to be 
noticed. He created a senate, separate and distinct from 
the Areopagus, and with different powers. In the institu- 
tion of this body the object was, to prepare subjects for dis- 
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cussion in the general assembly^ to convoke and superin- 
tend its meetings^ and to insure the execution of its decrees. 
This senate^ as appointed by Solon^ consisted of four hun- 
dred members^ taken in equal proportions from the four 
tribes. Persons of the fourth or poorer dass were not 
eligible to sit in this senate : they were, however^ entitled 
to vote on the election of every member; and, being by far 
the most numerous section of Athenian citizens, they inva- 
riably held in their hands the virtual appointment of the 
senatorial body. 

At the same time that these new institutions were called 
into being, the old-established Council of Areopagus'^ was 
recognised, and its powers enlarged; it being endowed 
with ample supervision over the execution of the laws gene- 
raUy, together with the duty of a censorial inspection of 
the lives and occupations of citizens, as well as the power 
to punish men of idle and dissolute habits. 

These measures of Solon, although they did not establish 
a democracy, had a most decided and efficient democratic 
tendency. They, in faixst, formed the foimdation and frame- 
work of the vigorous democracy which afterward so long 
reigned supreme at Athens. When, however, we speak of 
Grecian democracy, we feel as if using a figure of speech ; 
for while we read that all the people were invested with 
political rights, and allowed to take a part and exercise an 
influence in the affairs of the state, it must be remembered 
that the term "people'* is limited to the Hellenic part of 
the population. The greater number of the inhabitants — 
perhaps as many as three-fourths of the whole— were 
slaves, and regarded as utterly destitute of all political 
functions, and without any interest in the state. 

It seems scarcely credible that, after all these institutions 
of Solon had been introduced and established, the lawgiver 
should have lived to see the whole constitution placed in 
abeyance through the successfol usurpation of supreme power 
by an individual. Yet so it was. The tyrant Pisistratus, as 

* See note H, p. 550. 
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sucli sovereigns were always called in Greece, exercised the 
power which he had nnjnstly obtained with great wisdom 
and moderation. His accession to this dignity, however, 
led to various factions and intrigues, by which he was 
twice driven from Attica. Yet he again succeeded in 
establishing himself in supreme power, and continued to 
hold it untQ his death. 

Hipparchus and Hippias succeeded their fiather in the 
government of Athens ; but they did not inherit his pru- 
dence and ability. Yet, favoured by the prestige of his 
character, and the actual possession of power, they suc- 
ceeded in maintaining their joint dominion fourteen years, 
when Hipparchus was slain by two young Athenians, 
whom he had provoked by an atrocious insult. The exces- 
sive cruelty with which Hippias punished all who took any 
part in the murder of his brother, and even those who were 
suspected of having any knowledge of the plot, produced 
such intense disgust in the public mind, that various 
efforts were made to expel the tyrant from the country. 
These, however, would in all probability have been unsuc- 
cessful, but for the peculiar influence which the Alcnueonids 
had just now obtained at Delphi. 

This family, having been driven from Athens by Pisis- 
tratus, retired from Attica; and as the temple of Delphi 
was just then to be re-erected after its destruction by fire, 
they undertook the contract, which they executed in a style 
of splendour far beyond .the design. By this means, sup- 
plemented by costly donatives, the oracle was induced to 
denounce the tyranny of Hippias, and to insist on the 
return of the AlcmsBonids. This was brought about mainly 
by the instrumentality of Sparta. Whenever any citizen of 
that country appeared before the oracle, either on public or 
on private business, the answer always included the injunc- 
tion, "Athens must be delivered." The constant repeti- 
tion of this mandate overcame at length the friendly feeling 
which the Spartans felt towards the house of Pisistratus. 
Pious reverence for the god prevailed ; and an expedition 
was sent to Ath^is to co-operate with the Alcmseonids, 
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which, although defeated in the first campaign, succeeded 
in the second, under the conduct of Cleomenes, the Spartan 
king. 

Hippias being thus expelled, democracy was established 
at Athens. Calisthenes the Alcmaeonid not only restored 
the Solonian constitution in all its integrity, but greatly 
enlarged it. Tor, whereas previously the free citizens of 
Athens were comprised in the four Ionic tribes, by which 
regulation a great number of free-bom Hellenes were 
excluded from all influence in state-afifairs, Calisthenes 
abolished these four tribes, and divided the country into 
several demes or cantons. These he afterward arranged 
into ten tribes, so that no entire tribe corresponded to any 
given district. By this means he destroyed local feuds, 
and introduced an organization by which the whole coun- 
try was fairly represented. In each of these tribes he 
enrolled all the free native Athenians, the most respectable 
resident strangers who had immigrated into the country, 
and even some of the superior order of slaves. By such 
measures the whole body of the Ionic population were placed 
under the inspiring influence of institutions calculated to 
employ aU their intelligence and to elicit aU their energy : 
and their future history shows how they responded to the 
call. 

Having thus depicted the condition of Sparta and 
Athens, the leading powers of Greece, it will be necessary 
to give a rapid review of the minor states. 

Thebes. — ^The Boeotians, who had been expelled by the 
Thracians, after having found refuge in Thessaly, returned 
to the land of their fathers about the time of the Dorian 
migration, and became united with the JSolian tribes. 
Eoyalty was abolished here as early as 1126 B.C., and the 
Boeotians formed as many states as they had cities. The 
political constitutions of these diminutive dominions were 
vague and undefined, and frequently fluctuated between a 
loose democracy and a tyrant oligarchy. Thebes always 
stood at the head, and exercised a paramount influence 
over these associated tribes. Their general affairs were 
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decided in councils^ held in each of the four districts into 
which the province was divided; and these assemblies 
miited to elect four chiefs, who were supreme magistrates 
in peace, and generals in war. 

Of the «ivil constitution and political government of 
AcAENANiA, iEroLiA, and Lockis at this time, little is 
known. It is probable that their institutions were princi- 
pally aristocratical. The states of Thessaly were generallj 
ruled by individual chie& with arbitrary power. Epi£US 
was subject to a family of kings called iBacidsB, who 
claimed descent from one of the sons of Achilles. 

In peninsular Greece, Coeinth was, next to Sparta, the 
principal state. Commanding by its position the Ionian 
and jEgean seas, and holding the keys of the Peloponnesus, 
Corinth rose rapidly into opulence and power. From the 
time of the Dorian migration to the year B.C. 584, it was 
subject, with little intermission, to three successive dynas- 
ties of kings. At this period, Fsammitichus, after a reign 
of three years, was driven out by his subjects with the 
aid of Sparta, when an aristocratical government was 
formed. 

SiCYON and the other Acheean states were subject to a 
series of revolutions very similar to those of Corinth. In 
Abcadia, Aegos, and Elis, monarchical institutions had 
successively given way to republican governments. 

A similar change had taken place in the principal Grecian 
islands. Corcyra, which was occupied by a Corinthian 
colony about»753 B.C., had, prior to the Persian war, an 
aristocratical government. jEgina was peopled at a very 
early date by Myrmidons from Thessaly, and at first was 
ruled by kings; but subsequently adopted a republican 
govemmept. Euboea had received many colonies from the 
mainland of Greece, and, probably as a consequence, its 
several cities were not united by any pohtical confederacy, 
each possessing a separate constitution. Its principal towns 
were governed by an aristocracy. Crete was greatly cele- 
brated even in the heroic ages. After the death of Clean- 
thus, B.C. 800, repubhcan institutions were estabhshed in 
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the pimcipal cities, which thenceforth became independent 
states. 

The Grecian colonies demand a passing notice. They 
were greatly instnmiental in the diffusion of knowledge, in 
accelerating the progress of civilization, and in facilitating 
commercial intercourse between different nations. In this 
notice it is not intended to refer to the early settlements of 
the Pdasgi in Italy, which properly belong to the history 
of western Europe ; nor to the martial colonies established 
by the successors of Alexander, which pertain to a subse- 
quent period; but to those founded by the Hellenic race 
between the time of the Dorian migration and the Persian 
war. 

Soon after the subjection of Peloponnesus to the Hera- 
didsB and their Dorian allies, a great number of .Cohans 
quitted their native land in small companies, headed by 
different Pdopid princes ; and, after staying some time in 
Attica and Thrace, they passed over into Asia, and occu- 
pied the coasts of Mysia and Garia. They also obtained 
possession of the islands of Lesbos, Tenedos, and the dus- 
ter called the HeeaionneH, or " Hundred Islands.'' Twelve 
dties were erected by these colonies on the Asiatic conti- 
nent, the prindpal being Cyme and Smyrna. These main- 
tained their independence until the age of Gyrus, when 
they were subdued by the Persians. 

The great emigration from Ionia took place some years 
after the JSolian, about B.C. 1044. It was the largest that 
ever left Greece, and was occasioned by the abolition of 
royalty at Athens on the death of Codrus. His sons, dis- 
daining to live as private dtizens in a country over which 
their father had reigned, and which they regarded themsdves 
as justly entitled to govern, declared their resolve to 
emigrate into Asia. They were readily joined by a numerous 
train of followers ; and, having procured a fleet and suitable 
munitions of war, they took their course to Asia Minor, 
and landed on the sonth coast of ^olis. After a series of 
sanguinary wars, they succeeded in expelling the barbarian 
natives, and obtaining possession of the country from 
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Miletiis to Mount Sipylius. The result of Ionian emi- 
gration was the establishment of twelve cities in this 
district^ — ^Ephesos^ ErjthrsB^ Qazomens^ Colophon^ Myns, 
Miletus^ Priene, Phocsea, Lebedos, Samos^ Teos, and 
Chios. 

Of these the last three were insular stations. Miletus 
was the chief of these colonies^ and Ephesus the most 
renowned. Phocsea was one of the latest cities founded by 
the lonians. It obtained its name firom a later immigration 
of Phocaeans^ induced by the success of preceding adven- 
turers. This city rapidly rose into commercial importance, 
and was particirly rLolcable for its extensive trade 
with the remote parts of Western Europe^ whilst Miletus 
engrossed the principal portion of the traffic to the Euxine 
and Black Seas. Having these separate sources of wealth, 
and maintaining a commercial intercommunication, these 
cities became^ prior to 600 b.c., important rivab to Tyre 
and Carthage. Phocsea founded several colonies, the prin- 
cipal of which was Marseilles. Colophon attained special 
distinction for its formidable cavalry, whose resistless charge 
became proverbiaL Samoa was the most noted of the 
insular cities, and was distinguished by the extent of its 
trade and naval power. All these Ionian colonies were 
united by an Amphidyonic confederacy. Bepresentatives 
of the several cities met at stated times in the temple of 
Neptune at Mycale : here they deliberated on aU matters 
pertaining to the general interests of the union, but never 
interfered with the internal government of particular cities. 
This was by &r the largest and most successful of the 
Ghreek colonies. 

After the conquest of Peloponnesus, the Dorians still 
desired a more enlarged range of territory; and being 
checked by the Athenians at Megara, they departed in sepa- 
rate companies to the coast of Caria, and to the islands of 
Cos and Rhodes. Ttus migration appears to have been made 
without any concerted plan or direct union between the 
parties. It resulted in the erection of six cities, which 
afterward formed the Doric confederation called Hexapohs. 
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This comprised Halicamassiis^ Cnidus^ Cos, lalysus^ Camirus^ 
and Lindus. 

Besides the preceding^ the Greeks established several 
flourishing colonies on the shores of the Euxine 8^a^ 
on the coasts of Thrace and Macedon^ and in Africa and 
Sicily. 

The citizens of Miletus were most prominent in the 
establishment of colonies on the shores of the Euxine Sea^ 
the Propontis^ and the Falus MsBotis. This enterprise 
was carried out from 800 B.C. to 600 B.C. Miletus^ indeed^ 
acquired and sustained the immense trade which filled the 
four harbours pertainuig to that city^ and provided and 
equipped a naval annament^ amounting to nearly one hun- 
dred galleys of war, principally by means of these northern 
colonies and their trade. Having established these import- 
ant towns, — ^Lampsacus, near the Hellespont ; Cyzicus, an 
ancient city, of which they obtained possession about 751 
B.C., on the coast of Asia ; Perinthus, on the coast of Thrace, 
just opposite to it ; Heraclea, on the Black Sea; Sinope, in 
Paphlagonia ; Amisus, in Pontus ; and Phasis, and other 
cities, on the eastern coast of the Euxine, — they not only 
extended their commerce into southern Russia, but even 
penetrated overland into the countries now known as Khiva 
and Bokhara. 

The coasts of Thrace and Macedon were nearly covered 
with Greek, colonies, principally founded by Corinthians 
and Athenians. 

On the coast of Africa stood the celebrated city of Cyrene, 
founded, in obedience to the Delphic oracle, by a company 
of Dorians from the Isle of Thera, B.C. 651. This city rose 
into great commercial power and importance, and was long 
a rival to Carthage. The government was at first monar- 
chical ; but, like all other Greek states, it afterwards became 
a republic, and ultimately merged into the kingdom of 
Egypt, in the time of the Ptolemies. 

In Sicily, Syracuse, founded by a body of Corinthians 
B.C. 735, took the lead, and ultimately became the metro- 
polis of the island. Here also, as elsewhere, royalty was 
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established at first, but soon gave way to republican 
institutions. 

Even this very brief review of the early history of the 
Greek tribes, and of the practical developement of their 
institutions ^nd resources, will enable us to form some idea 
of this extraordinary people. Their progress in civilization, 
and successful cultivation of the useful arts of life, enabled 
them to provide for all their wants, and promoted a rapid 
increase of population; whilst their restless energy and 
daring spirit of enterprise led them to grasp at the com- 
merce of the western world. Their colonies covered the 
coasts of Asia Minor and the Archipelago, studded the 
shores of the Euxine, and extended even to Africa and 
Sicily ; pursuing everywhere a liberal policy, and carrying 
on extensive commercial operations. Perhaps no nation 
ever resembled our own so much as Greece, b.c. 650. 
Impelled by a dominant spirit of daring, and thirst for gain 
and authority, and sustained by equal wisdom and prowess, 
the Grecians outgrew the limited territory of their fathers, 
and, whilst they carried their language and institutions to 
distant lands, drew from eveiy quarter means of progress 
and elements of power. 

In one striking peculiarity, they were unlike every other 
people. With a perfect identity of national lineage and 
character, they were divided into nearly as many inde- 
pendent states as they had respectable towns. Their colo- 
nial and commercial progress was, therefore, the result of 
local or individual effort. This state of things, whilst it 
gave the utmost encouragement to private enterprise, pre- 
vented the possibility of any great national movement, in 
the way either of commerce or of war, beyond the limits of 
their own land. 

At this period of her history Greece had to sustain 
an invasion, equal, perhaps, in violence and power to 
any which ever assailed an independent nation. This was 
the first Persian war. It seems to have arisen out of several 
circumstances as proximate causes. The first of these 
occurred before the abolition of monarchy at Athens by the 
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expulsion of the family of Fisistratus. Democedes, whilst 
a captive in Persia^ having cured Atossa^ the wife of 
Darius^ of a dangerous tumour^ induced her to propose 
that he should be sent to survey Greece^ ostensibly for the 
purpose of subjecting it to Persia, but really that he might 
find the means of returning to his own country. The king 
of Persia consenting, the wily Greek effected his escape, 
and sent back a most offensive message to his late master. 
This rankled in the mind of Darius, and led him to medi- 
tate the means of revenge. There seems every human pro- 
bability that this warlike prince, under the influence of 
these feelings, would have attempted an invasion, and 
have effected his purpose, if his mind had not been pre- 
viously filled with a determination to subdue Scythia.* 

At this period the paramount influence of Persia appears 
to have been acknowledged throughout all eastern Europe 
and the neighbouring islands. Por when Darius crossed 
the Hellespont, and marched through Thrace to the 
Danube, on his insane attempt on Scythia, we find a 
bridge constructed for him over this broad river by the 
lonians. In fact we may always notice, that those opera- 
tions which require particular intelligence or energy are 
performed for him by Greeks or Phenicians. The lonians 
who had constructed this bridge were left to guard it dur- 
ing the absence of the Persian king on his expedition; 
during which time they were instigated by bands of Scy- 
thians to destroy it, and thus shut up the Persian 
invader to inevitable destruction. Miltiades, at that time 
sovereign of the Thracian Chersonese, strongly urged the 
adoption of this policy. But he was over-ruled by the influ- 
ence of Histiseus; and the Persian army, having utt-erly 
failed in their attempt, returned in safety. In the mean 
time Hippias, the son of Pisistratus, having found refuge 
in the Persian court after being exiled from Athens, soli- 
cited the aid of that nation to secure his return to power. 

Whilst all these circumstances tended to bring about a 

* Grote's " Hiitory of Greece," yoI. iv. p. 868. 
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rapture between Persia and the powerful states of Greece, 
that event was hastened by the violent conduct of Histiseus, 
who had saved Darius and his army by preserving the 
bridge across the Danube. He soon discovered, that an 
essential service rendered to an absolute monarch is often 
as dangerous as an offence. Finding himself exposed to 
great peril on this account, he concerted with his nephew 
Aristagoras, and excited the Grecian colonies in Asia to 
revolt against Persia. In this effort he was aided by 
twenty ships from Athens. At first the insurrection was 
successful. Sardis, the capital of Lydia, was taken, and 
great wealth fell into the hands of the captors. But 
Aristagoras did not possess the genius and prudence 
necessar/ to a great commander, fieverses soon followed ; 
the Persians triumphed; Aristagoras fled into Thrace, 
where he was murdered ; and Histiseus, after desperate 
attempts to resist Persian power, and establish himseK in 
different cities, was taken and crucified at Sardis by the 
Persian satrap. 

Darius, acting under the influence of the feelings of 
resentment cdled forth by this revolt, manifested his anger 
against those who had in any way promoted it. He accord- 
ingly sent ambassadors to the Grecian states, demanding 
from them severaUy their homage, but requirmg from 
Athens in addition that she should receive back the exiled 
Hippias. All the states, except Athens and Sparta, com- 
plied with his request; but these republics returned a 
haughty defiance. This reply, as might be expected, 
induced the proud Persian to prepare for the invasion of 
Greece. As mentioned in a preceding chapter, Mardonius 
was accordingly sent with a large army to carry out his 
purpose. He was accompanied by a fleet ; and succeeded 
in subduing the Island of Thasos and the kingdom of 
Macedon; and was advancing toward Thessaly, when the 
fleet, whilst proceeding, that it might co-operate with 
the army in the Thermaic Gulf, encountered a terrible 
storm, as it was passing Mount Athos, by which 300 
ships were destroyed, and at least 20,000 men drowned, or 
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cast on the desolate sliore^ to die a still more terrible death 
from cold^ hunger^ or wild beasts. This catastrophe ren- 
dered the advance of Mardonins on Greece impossible. 
The remains of the fleet and army returned to the Helles- 
pont, and passed over to Asia. 

Darins, still intent on his purpose, whilst preparing a 
vast armament for another invasion, sent heralds to the 
several cities, to demand from each the formal tokens of 
submission,-— earth and water. This demand was generally 
complied with; but at Athens and Sparta it was not only 
rejected with intense indignation, but even the heralds 
bearing the message, notwithstanding the sacredness of 
their character, were instantly put to death. 

This threatened danger led to the public acknowledg- 
ment of Sparta as the leading state of Greece, and to her 
acceptance of this distinction. This is important, inasmuch 
as, according to the highest authority, ''it is the first direct 
and positive historical manifestation of Hellas as an aggre- 
gate body, with Sparta as its chief, and obligations of a 
certain sort on the part of its members, the neglect or 
violation of which constitutes a species of treason.''^ This 
result was occasioned by an appeal from Athens to Sparta, 
as the head of Greece, against the w£ginetans, for having 
given earth and water to the Persians, which they regarded 
as treason to Hellas. The Spartans responded to this 
appeal. Their two kings went to ^gina, and nx>t only 
insisted upon the inhabitants continuing faithful to Greece 
in the coming struggle, but actually selected ten of the 
most eminent citizens, and took them to Athens to be kept 
as hostages for the performance of the promise. 

Meanwhile, as the result of two years' preparations, the 
Persians assembled a great army and fleet. This armament, 
having passed along the coast of Asia to Samos, struck 
across the ^gean Sea, ravaging several islands in their 
course. They landed in the Bay of Marathon, on the east 
coast of Attica. Hippias, the former tyrant of Athens, 

♦ Orotb's " ffistoiy of Greece," vol. iv. p. 481. 
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returned with the Persian army. He had hinded at the 
same place forty-seven years before^ then a very yonng man, 
with his &ther Fisistratus; and, although accompanied by 
a comparatively small force, soon obtained the government 
of Athens. No doubt, he expected on this occasion, by the 
aid of the immense Persian host, a still easier acquisition 
of power. These hopes would be greatly strengthened by 
the fact, that np to this time the tide of Persian success 
had been uninterrapted ; for the campaign of Darius in 
Scythia did not present the aspect of defeat."^ 

But the character of the Athenians had greatly changed 
during the interval. More than eighteen years the poUtical 
arrangements of deisthenes had been in operation. The 
ten tribes, each with its constituent demes, had become a 
part of the established institutions and habits of the people. 
The tendency to intrigue and cabals had been in great 
measure cut off. The people were now accustomed to 
exercise a genuine and self-determined decision in their 
assemblies. They regarded themselves as identified with 
the state; and consequently the Persian invasion was an 
aggression on the personal liberty and property of every 
individual. 

Besides this great improvement in the public character of 
the Athenians, it happened that at this time this dtj 
boasted the presence and aid of three statesmen, each of 
whom would have unmortahzed any country in any age. 
Mii/nADEs, who had so earnestly urged the destruction of 
the bridge across the Danube, whilst Darius was engaged 
in his Scythian expedition, had been compelled to return to 
his native city, where his eminent bravery and well-known 
decision of character raised him to an important command. 
Themistoclbs and Auistides were younger men. The 
former, in addition to other high qualities, possessed bound- 
less sagacity and invention, and was what would now be 
called a consummate diplomatist. The latter, together with 
great talents, always evinced an inflexible and universally 
acknowledged integrity. 

* Grotb, vol. ix. p. 481. 
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At this jimcture^ with the immeiise host of Feraa but a 
short distance from Athens^ and supported by a vast fleet 
on the coast, the Athenians first dispatched a messenger to 
solicit the inunediate aid of Sparta. A strange superstition, 
or a still more culpable motive, induced this most powerful 
state to decline marching against the enemy until after the 
full moon, — a delay of at least five days. 

The peculiar manner in which the Athenian forces were 
commanded also offered serious obstacles to a successful 
prosecution of the war. The army, being collected from 
the ten tribes, was conunanded by ten generals, one from 
each tribe, with equal powers ; every one of them having 
the direction of the whole army a single day in regular 
rotation. When these generals met to consult on the best 
course of resisting the enemy, they were equally divided in 
opinion; five voting for marching at once to attack the 
enemy, the other five for delay. Fortunately, however, the 
polemarch CaUimachus, who had the casting vote, influ- 
enced by the powerful arguments of Miltiades, supported 
the proposal for an immediate attack. 

We have no means of ascertaining with precision the 
numbers engaged in this conflict. The Athenian army 
appears to have comprised about 10,000 men, and the Per- 
sian at least ten times that number. The reputation of 
Miltiades was such, that all the generals waved their right 
to command in his favour. He accordingly led his troops 
against the Persian army near Marathon, and, after a short 
but severe encounter, routed it, and pursued the invaders to 
their ships. Notwithstanding this terrible defeat, the power 
of the Persian host was so great that it was proposed at once 
to sail to the harbour of Athens, and attack the city in the 
absence of the army. Miltiades, however, perceived the 
object of the enemy's movement, and effected a rapid return 
to the city, before the arrival of the fleet. Being thus 
defeated on the field and in his strategy, the Persian 
commander returned to Asia, and the liberties of Greece 
were maintained. 

Perhaps no successful warrior ever occupied a higher 
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position in the estimation of his country than Miltiades, 
after the battle of Marathon : bnt it was of short duration. 
Intoxicated with success, he urged the preparation of a 
great armament, with which he attacked the Island of 
Paros, but was defeated and wounded ; and, returning in 
disgrace, he was tried, fined, and cast into prison, where 
he died. 

Themistocles and Aristides now conducted the affairs of 
Athens, and greatly extended the influence of the state by 
martial prowess abroad, and by the improvement of its 
jurisprudence at home. Their rivahy, however, issued in 
the banishment of Aristides by ostracism;'^ after which, 
Themistocles largely added to the naval power of his 
country, and secured the complete ascendancy of Athens in 
the Grecian Seas. 

Although Darius, on the return of his expedition from 
Greece, was gratified to behold the long line of captives 
which Datis his general had taken at Eretria, he was exceed- 
ingly mortified that his attempt on Athens had not only 
fedled^but that the arms of Persia had been covered with defeat 
and disgrace. Under this strong feeling against Athens in 
particular and Greece generally, Darius resolved upon col- 
lecting the entire strength of his empire for the accompUsh- 
ment of his purpose and the gratification of his revenge. 
For three whole years the various governors and satraps 
were employed in making the necessary preparation for this 
war. Nor did the revolt of Egypt intimidate this martial 
prince. He had collected such an immense array of force, 
that he fdt able to undertake the reduction of Egypt and 
the conquest of Greece at the same time. Death, however, 
sudden and unexpected, compelled him to bequeath his 
plans and prospects to Xerxes, his son and successor. 

This prince did not immediately enter into the designs of 
his &ther. It required the utmost efforts of Grecian 
exiles,t and the Persian counsellors who were partial to the 
project, to induce him to undertake this long-threatened 

♦ See note I, p. 561. f Gbote, vol. v. p. 6. 
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invasion. But he was at length persuaded to enter upon 
the enterprise, as it is said, as a religious duty.* 

It is doubtful whether, in the whole history of the world, 
an armament equal in magnitude to this one ever pro- 
ceeded to make war on any kingdom. It comprised levies 
from forty-six different nations, constituting a total of about 
1,700,000 foot-soldiers, besides 80,000 horse, numerous 
war-chariots, from Libya, and camels from Arabia, with an 
estimated total of 20,000 additional men.t Besides this 
land-army, eight other nations furnished a fleet of 1,207 
triremes, or ships of war with three banks of oars, on board 
of which Persians, Medes, and Sacee served as marines. 
The real leaders of this vast host were native Persians of 
noble blood, who were distributed throughout all the 
divisions of the army. 

This estimate has been by many able writers thought 
extravagant ; but as it is that given by Herodotus, who had 
the advantage of conversing with those who were eye- 
witnesses of the enumeration of this vast host, it may be 
taken as the best approximation to the correct number that 
can be now obtained. 

The measures devised for the transit of this army were 
conimensurate with its magnitude. A bridge of boats, 
fastened together and to either shore by strong cables, was 
thrown across the Hellespont. This, however, was destroyed 
by a storm before it was used ; at which the Persian monarch 
was so incensed, that he is said to have descended to the 
childish absurdity of upbraidrug, floggiag, and casting fet- 
ters into the waters of the strait, as a punishment for their 
insubordination. Afterward two other bridges were pre- 
pared; and over these the vast military array of Persia 
marched, taking up seven whole days in their transit over 
this distance of about an English mile in length. Besides 
this great work, Xerxes had a ship-canal cut through the 
Isthmus whioh connects Mount Athos with the main-land, 
so wide that two of his large war-vessels could pass through 

* .Grotb, vol. V. p. 13. t Sec note J, p, 551. 
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it abreast. By this means the fleet was saved from the 
danger of rounding that stormy promontory. 

When Greece became folly acquainted with the magni- 
tude of these preparations^ universal alarm, prevailed ; and 
a congress of the representatives of all the Grecian states 
who were determined to maintain their freedom^ was held 
at the Isthmus of Corinth. Although this meeting did not 
result in any settled plan of operations, it did much to heal 
the feuds existing between the several states, and to induce 
a general union of feeling and a nationality of purpose. 
Meanwhile the oracles gave most appaUing intelligence, 
and the prevailing sentiments were apprehension and 
distrust. 

The first active measure towards repelling the invasion 
was the defence of the Pass of Thermopylae. This was 
undertaken by Sparta, as the leading state of Greece. The 
force appointed for this service was led by Leonidas, one of 
the kings of that state, at the head of a band of 300 
citizen-warriors of Lacedsemon, with 500 Aoplita of Tegea, 
500 &om Mantinea, 400 from Corinth, and about 2,100 
from other places ; besides 400 Thebans, whose fidelity to 
the cause of Greece was very questionable. This famous 
Pass consisted of two narrow openings at each end, just 
broad enough to drive a single chariot through : between 
these two extremities there was an interval of about a mile 
of wide open road, on the sides of which were several hot 
springs. This combination of circumstances gave it the 
nameM Tkermqpyla, or 'Hhe Hot Gates.'' 

Another consideration led the Greeks to adopt this posi- 
tion. The Persian fleet accompanied the army, coasting its 
way, as it advanced. Here, however, the large Island of 
Euboea lay inmiediately off the main-land, forming in the 
intermediate space the Meliac and Opuntian Gulfs ; so that 
the Persian fleet had to encounter the dangerous navigation 
outside the island, and to be separated to a great distance 
from the army, or to sail through the narrow channel, where 
the small but effective Greek fleet would fight at nearly as 
great an advantage as was possessed by the soldiers who 
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defended the Pass. This position was accordingly occupied 
by the united navy of Greece. When, however, the Persian 
fleet arrived, their numbers and strength were so imposing 
that the Greeks were terrified into an immediate retreat into 
the narrowest part of the channel, — ^a movement which 
neutralized entirely the defence of Thermopylae, since it 
afforded an opportunity for the fleet to advance, and land 
troops in the rear of the Greek army. But before the Per- 
sians had sufficient information or time to avail themselves 
of this advantage, a terrible storm or succession of storms 
made Mghtful havoc of their ships. According to the 
lowest estimate, 400 large vessels of war, besides numerous 
transports and small craft, with a countless number of men 
and an immense amoimt of stores and treasure, were lost. 
The Greeks attributed this storm to the interposition of 
their deity Boreas. The hurricane certainly had so damaged 
the Persian fleet that the Greeks felt emboldened to resist 
its prioress, and for that purpo^ returned to Artemisium. 

Xerxes at first could scarcely credit the report, that a 
small band of Spartans would dare to resist the march of 
his army through the Pass : he, however, soon found it to be 
true. Not only did they resist, but for two successive days 
hurled back in confusion and disgrace all that survived of 
the best troops in the Persian army who were sent against 
them. The proud Persian, maddened by this defeat and 
loss, thrice iSped from his horse in fritic agony. AU 
his efforts, however, would have been vain, had not a Greek 
deserter told him of a narrow path across the mountain, by 
which he was enabled to march a body of troops to the 
other side of the Pass, and thus, taking Leonidas in the 
rear, completely hemmed him in. The Spartan king was 
aware of this path, and had intrusted the defence of it to 
the Phodans, who, beirn^ assailed by the Persians at mid- 
night, songht safely in ffight. On hearing of this misfor- 
tune, Leonidas sent away his anxihary forces, and retained 
with him but 1000 chosen troops. He did not wait for the 
attack, but, sallying forth into the broad space, he assailed 
the Persian host, and inflicted a terrible slaughter on the 
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invadeTS^ nntil^ wearied rather than vanquished^ the Spartan 
king fell^ and his brave companions were destroyed. 

About this time the Greek fleet obtained a great victory 
over that of the enemy at Artemisium; but this was ren- 
dered of no effect by the fatal loss of Thermopylse, since 
there was no other tenable position to the north of the 
Isthmus of Corinth. The career of Xerxes was now 
marked ^th fire and blood. The Greeks in general aban- 
doned their towns^ and all the property which they could 
not remove; whilst the Persian host^ after pillaging all that 
they could take, burned and destroyed the remainder. 
This was even the case with Athens. That noble people, 
knowing that it would be impossible to defend their city, 
removed their women and children to places of refuge in 
the adjacent islands, whilst all able to bear arms passed 
over to Salamis, to resist the enemy to the utmost. 

Xerxes was allowed to gratify his revenge in the entire 
destruction of the Attic capital. This was, indeed, his 
prime object in the invasion of Greece; and it was the 
limit of his success. Intoxicated with this gratification, 
he decided on attacking the Greek fleet in the harbour of 
Salamis, and had the intense mortification of seeing his 
great navy completely ruined. The fleet being mainly 
composed of Phenicians, Egyptians, Cilicians, Cyprians, 
&c., differing in language from each other, and having no 
plan for acting in concert, the battle had no sooner begun 
in the narrow straits, than the whole fleet was thrown into 
confusion, and, hemmed around by the skilfully managed 
Greek ships, was destroyed, to an immense extent, without 
the possibility of successful defence. Xerxes was an eye- 
witness of the combat; and, on perceiving the result, he 
resolved to secure his personal safety by an immediate 
return to Asia. Leaving Mardonius with 300,000 chosen 
troops, the Persian monarch, with the residue of the army, 
hastily retreated by the way by which he came: but on 
reaching the Hellespont, he found his bridge destroyed, and 
had to cross the strait in a common fishing-boat. 

The progress and result of this invasion thus far yield 
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very important mformatioii on the character and relation? 
of the Grecian states. It is almost incredible^ yet it is an 
undoubted fiact^ that^ whilst this inmiense army was march- 
ing through Thessaly, Greece had not seriously begun to 
prepare measures for the defence of the country; that when 
Leonidas and his devoted band took their station at Ther- 
mopylse^ not only was there no general and well-organized 
plan of resistance^ but the most insane and criminal neglect 
of national interests existed. It was jost then the time of 
celebrating the Olympic Ghunes on the banks of the 
Alpheus^ and the Cameian festival at Sparta and in most of 
the other Dorian states ; and thus, whilst not merely the 
freedom, but even the existence, of Greece was at stake, a 
mere handfol of men are sent to withstand myriads, that 
the body of the nation may enjoy these solfflxmities. Tbaa 
course is the more extraordinary, inasmuch as the frontier 
of Thessaly was clearly the proper place for the defence of 
Greece. If, by a wise arrangement, the strength of the 
several states had marshalled there, the attack of the proud 
Persian must have proved an unmitigated failure. But 
when, in consequence of the defeat of Leonidas, the Per- 
sians poured their troops into Greece, there was then no 
tenable position for the Greek army but the Isthmus of 
Corinth ; and consequently all Doris, Boeotia, and Attica 
were left to be ravaged by the enemy. 

But whilst all the disgrace and loss connected with the 
conquest of these states and the burning of Athens were 
caused by the fault of the Greeks, the entire failure of the 
expedition arose out of an equally false movement of Xerxes. 
If, instead of the foolish attack on the Greek fleet in the 
harbour of Salamis, he had pushed-on his troops against 
Corinth, it is more than probable that, according to the 
opinion of the sagacious and brave queen Artemisia, the 
ships of the Peloponnesian states would have retired from 
the fleet to protect their own homes; and thus, instead of 
one united Greek naval armament, there would have been 
opposed to the Persian navy only a number of small and 
ineffective squadrons. 
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After the flight of Xerxes^ Mardonius with his army 
retired to Thessaly^ where he wintered. Before renewing 
the war the following spring, he sent to the Athenians, 
offering to rebuild their city, and to give them the friend- 
ship of Persia, if they would secede from the Qreek alliance. 
This measure greatly alarmed Sparta, who immediately sent 
ambassadors to Athens, imploring that people to reject the 
proposal. The Athenians nobly declared that, great as were 
their sufferings and difficulties, they would maintain the 
war with Persia, whilst a single Athenian remained alive. 
They at the same time urged the immediate presence of a 
Peloponnesian army in Boeotia,, to resist the advancing foe. 
This, in defiance of all sound policy and just principle, was 
refused ; and Attica was once more desolated with fire and 
sword, the Athenians again taking refuge in Salamis. At 
this juncture Mardonius renewed his offers of friendship 
to the Athenians, which thqr rejected with scorn and 
contempt. 

At length the Spartans were roused to action, fearing the 
defection of the Athenians or the return of the Persian fleet, 
either of which events would create a danger which no 
fortifications at the Isthmus of Corinth could avert. The 
Spartan force was commanded by Pausanias. On the 
approach of the Qreek army, Mardonius retired into Boeotia, 
where he could fight at considerable advantage. Thither 
he was followed by the Greeks ; and, aflier numerous evolu- 
tions and skirmishes, a great and decisive battle was fought 
near Platsea. This was brought about in great measure by 
accident. Pausanias, finding his post on the Asopus very 
favourable for the Persian cavalry, retired in the night to a 
position on higher ground near Platsea. Mardonius, mis- 
taking this movement for a retreat, ordered an immediate 
and general attack. The result was the total defeat of the 
Persians : Mardonius and 200,000 of his men lay dead on 
the field, and of the remainder of the army only 40,000 
escaped under Artabazus to the Hellespont. The invading 
legions were thus annihilated, Greece delivered, and a 
countless booty of wealth realized from the Persian camp. 
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By a singalar coincidence, on tlie same day that the 
battle of Platsea was fought, the Persian navy, although 
drawn ashore at Mycale, and protected by 60,000 men, was 
stormed and destroyed by the Greek fleet. These victories 
decided the issue of the conflict. Pausanias, enabled to 
assume the aggressive, continued the war against all the 
Persian dependencies in the JSgean Sea, and consummated 
his triumph by the capture of Byzantium, which was even 
then an i^point city' "^ 

Although this celebrated general allowed himself to be 
so intoxicated by his success and consequent wealth that he 
miserably perished, and Themistocles by the artifice of the 
Spartans was involved in his crime and died in banishment, 
the WW was continued against Persia, prindpaUy under the 
direction of Cimon, the son of Miltiades, until, in 449 B.C., 
after a conflict of more than fifty years' duration, a peace 
was negotiated, which confirmed the independence of 
Greece, and of the Greek cities in Lower Asia, shut out 
all Persian vessels from the ^gean waters, and prohibited 
any Persian army from coming within three days' march of 
the sea. To this successful issue did the valour of Grreece 
bring a war with the most powerful empire of the world at 
that time. 

As our limits prevent our going into a detail of the 
events connected with the re-building and fortification of 
Athens on an extended scale,''^ in defiance of the petty jea- 
lousy of Sparta ; as well as of the various poUtical measures 
by which the former state, through daring maritime and 
commercial enterprise, became the leading power of Hellas ; 
it will be necessary to direct particular attention to the real 
condition of Greece in this the most glorious period of her 
career. 

It is extremely difficult to ascertain whence the peculiar 
and distinguishing excellence of the Greek character arose, 
and to trace the combination of fostering influences under 
which it grew up to such maturity and power. But it is 

* See note K, p. 551. 
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certain tliat this growth was as rapid in its progress as it 
wife remarkable in its extent, and grand in its results. It 
was after B.C. 660 that the Greeks are known to have cul- 
tivated the art of writing. Even the poems of Homer were 
unwritten at this period; and it was some time later tliat prose 
composition began to be cultivated. Pherecjrdes of Scyros, 
B.C. 550, is by several authors regarded as the first Greek 
prose writer ; nor did any one acquire eminence in this 
department of literature until fifty years afterward. 

It is also remarkable that inventions necessary to the 
existence of works of art in any tolerable measure, were 
introduced at an equally late period. The art of welding 
iron was unknown in Greece until just before 600 B.C., 
when it was discovered by Glaucus of Chios : and about the 
same time the art of casting copper or brass in a mould 
was invented at Samos. Prior to this, all Grecian statuary 
consisted of rude and ill-formed representations. Even the 
''memorial erected in honour of a god did not pretend to 
be an image, but was often nothing more than a pillar, a 
board, a shapeless stone, a post,'' fixed so as to mark and 
consecrate a particular locality." Sometimes, indeed, there 
was a real image, but of the rudest character, formed of 
wood, and always made for each separate divinity after a 
particular type or figure. About 580 B.C., a disposition 
was evinced to alter the material, and to correct the rude- 
ness of the figure. Marble was introduced, and some 
artists of Crete acquired renown by working with this mate- 
rial. Ivory and gold were also used, to cover and adorn 
images made of wood. 

It is also observable that about this period we meet with 
the earliest architectural monuments of Greece. The 
greatest Grecian temples, known to Herodotus, were built 
about, or soon after, 600 b.c. 

In tracing the primitive developement of the Greek mind, 
it must not be forgotten, that in the early times, when prose 
literature was unknown, poetry and music were extensively 
cultivated. Grote, indeed, supposes music to have first led 
to this poetic cultivation. However this may be, it is 
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certain that poetry was a most important agent in the 
developement of Grecian greatness. This was parhaps«as 
mnch owing to the manner in which it was nsed^ as to the 
peculiar power and influence which it is adapted to com- 
mnnicate. It was not confined to works of imagination^ 
and wasted in rhapsody^ but was made to adorn and inspirit 
the most important public and private duties. Not only 
were the minds of this people excited and elevated by the 
sublime conceptions of Homer^ and instructed by the 
Theogonies of Hesiod ; but the same agent^ strange as it 
may sound in our ears^ was used to propound political 
constitutions and systems of law. Solon amiounced his 
various reforms^ and gave forth his canons of government^ 
in verse. A metrical work on astronomy was ascribed to 
Thales. 

The immense developement of Grecian art^ from 600 B.C. 
to the days of Pericles^ forms a wonderful phenomenon in 
human histoiy. It could only result from an uncommon 
difiPosion of g^us; and genius is a providential gift. 
Whilst, therefore, we refer to means which promoted intel- 
lectual progress, we regard it as impossible for any con- 
sistent believer in Divine revelation to consider the varied 
talent and the noble intellectual achievements of Greece 
in any other aspect, than as divinely appointed means for 
accompUshing the pr»-deteimined purposes of the great 
Governor of the world. 

It may, however, be observed, that one cause of this rapid 
improvement was evidently the result of the eminently 
practical tendency of Grecian e£Ebrt.. If we refer, for an 
instance, to the Seven Wise Men, whose talents and genius 
have consecrated their names to the highest honour, as great 
agents in the world^s civilization; we do not find them to 
have been remarkable for their researches into abstract 
science; for, as a celebrated contemporary of Aristotle 
declared, they were not ''Wise Men,^' or "philosophers,'' 
in the sense which those words bore in his day, but 
persons of practical diacerntnent in reference to man and 
iociety. 
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The peculiar political constitution of the Giecian states 
nmst have greatly fostered the art of public speaking ; and 
it is probable that nothing more effectively contributed to 
the general intellectual cultivation of the people than this 
practice. After the close of the Persian war especially^ 
the requirements of public speaking called forth a class of 
rhetorical teachers^ whose united efforts greatly aided the 
enlargement and refinement of the Grecian mind. 

It must not^ however^ be supposed that this great 
mental developement^ which immortalized Greece^ was the 
spontaneous result of mere native energy. On the contrary, 
perhaps no country ever gained so much from foreign 
teaching. Thales, the most celebrated of the Seven Wise 
Men, the father both of Grecian science and of the Ionic 
philosophy, is acknowledged to have obtained his informa- 
tion from abroad. He is known to have visited Egypt and 
Asia; and it is extremely probable that a mind so energetic 
and inquisitive would lose no opportunity of seeking 
knowledge at the fountain-head. He might, therefore, 
have seen the wonderful Babylon in its ^ory, with its 
temple-observatory of the Ghaldsean priesthood, and all the 
treasures of knowledge and research which it contained. 
He might also have surveyed the still more wonderful 
Nineveh, before its destruction by the Medes; and, in 
these primitive seats of life and learning, might have 
acquired the principles of science, and the results of 
enlightened and long-continued observation. 

This supposition reconciles what else appears contra- 
dictory in the accounts which have come down to us 
respecting this sage, — ^namely, that whilst all that is 
reported of his mathematical knowledge consists of some 
problems which are contained in the first book of Euclid, 
he is said by Herodotus to have predicted an eclipse which 
actually occurred. It is easily conceivable that he might 
have obtained the latter information from the learned Chal- 
dseans, whilst his own scientific attainments were on a 
comparatively limited scale. 

Pythagoras was another such instance. He is said to 
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have spent thirty years in travels which extended from Ganl 
to India. The time and extent of these journeys may be 
over-estimated; but it can scarcely be doubted that he 
visited Egypt, Phenicia, and Babylon. These countries at 
that period retained their primitive character and national 
independence. Amasis, the last of the native kings, reigned 
in Egypt; and Nebuchadnezzar, or his immediate successor, 
ruled in Babylon, where the remains of the Hebrew people 
were then held in captivity. 

Pythagoras returned with much important scientific 
treasure. He was the first European who traced in outline 
ttie true theory of the universe, which, 2000 years later, was 
revived and more fully taught by Copernicus. His prin- 
cipal tenets wiU be shown in the chapter which treats of the 
religion of Greece : but it must not be forgotten that, 
besides carrying out his religious and political objects, he 
greatly enlarged the general knowledge and the mathe- 
matical and physical science of Greece. 

Our limits forbid enlargement on this topic : reference 
to an epitome of this intellectual progress must therefore 
suffice, in the observation that, from the time of Pytha- 
goras to the days of Pericles, cultivated genius and the 
elegant arts rapidly rose to the highest perfection ever 
attained in any age or nation of the world. 

The era succeeding the Persian war, which was rendered 
so glorious to the Greeks by the noblest triumphs of intel- 
lect and art, was followed by one so full of calamity and 
disgrace to the national character, that the mind recoils 
from the recital of such events ; and we therefore purposely 
give but a very brief outUne of them. 

Athens attained, under the government of Pericles, the 
summit of her greatness. Not only did she stand foremost 
in the various departments of science, literature, and art, 
but in other respects her acquisitions were equally wonder- 
ful. Unbounded wealth had been gained, an unrivalled 
extent of commerce secured, and a corresponding naval 
force and colonial empire organized. In the short period 
between the battle of Mycale and the first Peloponnesian 
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war, Athens had established her authority over more than 
one thousand miles of the coast of Asia ; had taken posses- 
sion of forty islands, together with the important straits 
which join the Euxine and the iBgean; had conquered and 
colonized Thrace and Macedon; and had extended her 
powerful influence over the countries and tribes stiU farther 
northward. 

This amount of success rendered Sparta and the other 
Grecian states extremely jealous and envious of Athens. 
To such a degree was this feeUng carried, that nothing but a 
pretext was wanting to create a formidable confederacy 
against Attica. A dispute with Corinth respecting some 
colonial possessions induced that state to seek the aid of 
Sparta, — ^a request which was immediately granted, and 
produced a general war between the two great sections of 
the Greek nation. The parties to this contest were sin- 
gularly balanced in their power to maintain it. Athens, 
with her commercial and colonial resources and maritime 
strength, seemed far more than a match for Sparta and all 
her allies : but whilst this power was overwhelming at sea, 
the large extent of coast and scattered countries from which 
it was drawn prevented Athens from bringing an army into 
the field sufficient to meet that of her associated enemies. 
Each of the belligerents prosecuted the war according to 
their means. Sparta invaded and ravaged Attica by land, 
and the Athenian fleet desolated the coasts of Sparta. This 
unnatural contest was continued for about nine years with 
varying success, when it terminated in a peace, or rather 
truce, for fifty years, made on the basis of a mutual restitu- 
tion of the captures made by each party during the war. 
This took place B.C. 422. 

One short year sufficed to terminate this hopeful return 
of the Greek people to a pacific policy. Corinth, regarding 
her interests as neglected in this treaty, privately incited 
the Argives against Sparta. This in itself might have been 
harmless, had not Alcibiades, a nephew of Pericles, induced 
the Athenians to afford secret support to this aggression. 
This man, although possessing talent, lacked principle, and 
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was^ moreover^ the slave of an ungovernable ambition. His 
influence was sufficient to place the leading states of Greece 
again in an antagonistic position. 

Having effected this object^ he persuaded the Athenians 
to send a great armament agamst Sicily. Although the 
object was not distinctiy avowed, it was intended by this 
means to establish the supremacy of Athens over that island. 
This was the culminating point of Athenian greatness and 
daring. The expedition entirely foiled : the fleet of 134 
ships of war, besides transports and tenders, were either 
taken or destroyed. The army, after terrible defeats and 
privations, was compeUed to surrender at discretion ; after 
which the generals were put to deaths and the common 
soldiers sold for slaves. 

In the mean time Alcibiades, who had been at first one of 
the commanders of this expedition, but who had fled from 
his post and his country, to avoid trial on a charge of 
impiety, at first aided the Spartans by his advice and counsel 
in their aggressions on Athens ; but, having provoked their 
resentment by his vices, and being wishful to return to his 
native country, he negotiated with the Persian satrap of 
Western Asia, and thus effected an entire revolution in 
Athens, by which the democracy was destroyed, and the 
government confided to four hundred of the aristocracy. 
These, however, dreading the ambition and wiles of Alci- 
biades, refused to recall him ; whilst their cruelty and rapa- 
city soon disgusted their warmest partisans. Alcibiades, 
finding them unsuitable for his purpose, prosecuted his 
intrigues in another direction, and soon effected the resto- 
ration of democracy, and his own recall and return to 
power. 

These events, followed by the efforts of Alcibiades after 
his return, delayed, but could not prevent, the fall of 
Athens. Some reverses in their naval warfare induced the 
Athenians to doom him to a second banishment. Then 
the Spartan fleet held the masteiy of the sea ; and, after a 
brief season spent iii preparations, Athens was simul- 
taneously assailed by land and sea ; the Spartan king Agis 
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commanding the anny, and Lysander the fleet. The 
Athenians made an obstinate defence, but their cause was 
hopeless ; they were compelled to sorrender. The condi- 
tions were sufficiently humiliating. The democracy was 
aboUshed, and the government of Athens given to thirty 
persons named by the Spartans. All their ships but twelve 
were surrendered ; all claim to their colonies and foreign 
possessions was given up ; and the Athenians were bound 
to follow the Spartan standard in war. Harsh as these 
terms were, the Thebans and Corinthians clamoured for far 
more severe measures. 

The Spartans, however, did not regard their triumph as 
complete without the death of Alcibiades. To the eternal 
infamy of Sparta, a party of assassins was dispatched to a 
remote village in Phrygia, where the illustrious Athenian 
resided in solitude. Afraid to assail him openly, they set 
fire to his house ; and aliliough he nobly rushed through 
the SamcBy and slew the foremost of the assassins, he fell, 
overwhelmed by numbers ; and with him perished the hope 
of Athens. 

The triumph of Sparta in the ruin of Athens did not 
consolidate the power of the former state. If the result of 
this success had been the union of all Greece under one 
strong, wise, and liberal government, it might, notwithstand- 
ing the sacrifice and the suffering which it involved, have 
promoted the great cause of civilization and human 
improvement. But this was not the case: the different 
states of Greece still remained separate and independent ; 
and, after the fall of Athens, they severally found — espe- 
cially the minor ones — that they had fought and bled to 
rear up an enormous tyranny. This conviction was greatly 
promoted by the conduct of Lysander, the Lacedsemonian 
general, who proved to be the greatest oppressor that Greece 
had ever raised to power. Independently of the feelings 
elicited by his conduct, it was found that no sooner had 
the fury of martial feeling passed away, than those who 
had been the most inveterate enemies of Athens reprobated 
the continued injustice of the Thirty Tyrants, and the cold- 
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blooded craelly and miliimted rapacity with which they 
conducted the govenunent of that city. Even the Thebans 
deeply commiserated the sufferings of the Athenians, and 
afforded a safe asylum to all who preferred exile to confisca- 
tion or death. 

The result was soon seen in the assembling of a consider- 
able band of these refugees at Thebes, under the direction 
of Thrasybulus. They first seized Phyle, and afterward the 
Pirseus. Lysander quickly sailed to the aid of the govern- 
ment, and blockaded the insurgents. But, by this time, 
wiser and more Hberal counsels obtained even in Sparta ; 
and' Pausanias, the most popular of the Lacedsemonian 
princes, marched with an armed force to counteract the 
designs of Lysander. It is but seldom, even in the crafty 
manoeuvres of Sparta, that we find one army so effectively 
employed to circumvent the operations of another. The 
liberal views of the Pausanias party were, however, most 
triumphantly sustained. The Tyrants were expelled from 
Athens, the ancient constitution was restored, and a general 
anmesty decreed. These important measures gave fresh 
existence to the fallen republic, and rendered possible a 
renewal of its glory and prosperity. 

Soon after the restoration of democracy, the trial, con- 
demnation, and death of Socrates took place. His remark- 
able character will be reviewed in another chapter; in 
which some observations will be made on his course of 
action, and on the treatment which he received. 

Another event happened about the same time, of which 
it is difficult to say whether the military talent or the lite- 
rary excellence which it called forth, is most to be admired. 
On the death of Darius Nothus, king of Persia, he left the 
crown to his eldest son, Artaxerxes Mnemon, as has been 
already related. His brother Cyrus, having been previously 
governor of the western provinces of the empire, had greatly 
served the Spartans, by supplying them with money to 
cany on the war with Athens. He now hoped to obtain 
from them in return such aid as would enable him, with the 
troops which he could collect in his province, to dispossess 
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his brother^ and secure the throne. Thirteen thousand 
Greeks responded to his call^ and amongst them Xenophon 
the Athenian. After the defeat and death of Cyrus^ and 
the treacherous massacre of the principal Greek officers, 
this noble band of soldiers elected other leaders; and, 
although in the centre of an enem/s conntiy, and hundreds 
of miles from their own land, menaced as thej were by the 
power of the whole Persian army, they determined to resist 
all aggression, and to retreat in martial order to Greece. 
Xenophon, who was one of the commanders, had given us 
an eloquent account of this successful and masterly Betreat 
of the Ten Thousand. 

Nothing is more evident firom the history of Greece at 
this period, than that the division of this beautiful country 
and its richly endowed inhabitants into many independent 
states was the prolific cause of innumerable evils. It was 
this which prevented Greece from taking any important 
position among the nations of the world. This was in fact 
the plague-spot of Grecian history. If Athens or Sparta 
assumed an imposing attitude in respect of Persia, that 
empire, by the influence of gold, could instantly raise up a 
power in other Grecian states to thwart and defeat the effort ; 
while the tyranny exercised by the principal of those states 
over the smaller ones was the cause of ever-changing com- 
binations and wars, in which the national energies and 
wealth were squandered in suicidal contests. 

Thus, when, after the triumph over Athens, Agesilaus, 
the Spartan king, had greatly increased the Lacedsemonian 
navy, and made himself formidable to Persia by some 
operations on the coast of Asia, the Persian king supplied 
Gonon, an Athenian admiral, with funds to equip a 
fleet of even superior power, with which he defeated the 
Spartans, and utterly destroyed their naval power, and thus 
not only rendered Athens really independent, but gave her 
again complete supremacy in the ^gean Sea. 

In the mean time, the proud and unjust conduct of Sparta 
toward Thebes called forth the energies and talents of two 
of the best statesmen and mihtary commanders ever pro- 
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duced by Greece. Pelopidas and Epaminondas not only 
rescued their country from subjection^ but broke the proud 
yoke of Sparta from the neck of Greece^ and aspired to 
place Thebes at the head of the Greek people. At lengthy 
these great men having perished in battle^ a general peace 
was established by the mediation of Artaxerxes^ on the 
single condition that each state should retain its own 
possessions. Thus ended the third Fdoponnesian war^ B.C. 
362. 

# 

For a short season after the decline of Theban power, 
Athens exercised a leading influence over the Grecian 
states: but the harsh injustice of her policy toward her 
colonies drove the most wealthy of them into rebellion, 
which crippled her resources, and destroyed her supremacy. 

Long before this time, Philip, king of Macedon, who had 
been educated in the arts of war and state-policy by the 
great Epaminondas, had aspired to the supreme government 
of Greece. Having vanquished all opposition to his rule, 
and estabUshed tranquiUity in his own country, he turned 
his attention to the improvement of the military tactics and 
discipline of his army. Having noticed the success with 
which Epaminondas had used a massive column against 
the long slender lines of his foes, Philip, improving on the 
genius of his teacher, introduced the celebrated Macedonian 
Phalanx. These measures made him more than a match 
for any of his neighbours : and, though he carefully con- 
cealed his intentions respecting Greece generally, he took 
occasion of every pretext for assailing the several neigh- 
bouring states in succession. 

He first subdued Pseonia, and made it a province of 
Macedon. He then vanquished the Illyrians, and brought 
them completely under his power. He next took advantage 
of the war between Athens and her colonies, and added 
Amphipolis, Potidsea, and Pydna to his conquests; and 
thus obtained the command of the coast from the mouth of 
the river Strymon to Mount Olympus. A large portion of 
Thrace was next added to his dominions; and, by turning 
his arms against the tyrants of Thessaly, and mLying I 
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princess of Epiras, he secured an unbounded political 
ascendancy in these countries. 

The Argus of Greece, who with intense diligence watched 
every step of this progress, who detected the covert designs 
which influenced the conqueror, and who with matchless 
genius and power warned his countrymen against the fatal 
result, was Demosthenes, the most eloquent of the Greeks. 
He devoted life to this task: but the martial spirit of 
Athens had departed ; and the eloquence of this master of 
speech, failing to rouse his countrymen to resist Macedon 
with effect, has become practically useful only as a model 
of public speaking for the world. 

While Philip, having thus prepared himself, stood wait- 
ing for an opportunity to exert his power in southern 
Greece, a favourable one presented itself in the second 
Sacred War. This arose out of a collision of feeling 
between Phocis and Thebes. Unable alone to secure its 
object, the latter state solicited the aid of Philip, who 
joyfully responded to the call. It was just the opportunity 
which he had long desired. He soon over-ran Phocis, 
destroyed its cities, distributed its population into villages, 
and deprived it of its vote in the Amphictyonic Council, 
which was transferred to the king of Macedon. Philip 
thus obtained a status in the great assembly of the Greek 
nation, and that at a time when this Council was at the 
zenith of its power. This was a most important gain to 
the ambitious Macedonian : the semi-barbarian origin of his 
people was thus covered, and he and they were identified as 
elements of the Hellenic nation. 

Stimulated alike by these successes, and by some reverses 
and losses which he sustained at the same time, Philip 
steadily pursued his object. He destroyed Olynthus, sub- 
dued the Thracian C3iersonese, and added the whole 
Chalcidian peninstda, with its valuable commercial marts 
and seaports, to his dominions. At length the third Sacred 
War gave him another occasion of appearing as the 
champion of the religion of Greece. He again entered 
Phocis, and totally destroyed the city of Amphisa. 
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Feeling himself now sufficiently strong to avow his 
purpose^ he took possession of Elatea^ the most important 
cify of the Fhocians after. Delphi. As this measure could 
not be mistaken, so it did not allow procrastination : it was 
seen at once that Greece must either now submit to Philip, 
or at once resist him* Boused by the eloquence of Demos- 
thenes, the latter alternative was chosen; and the Athe* 
nians and Thebans marched their united forces against the 
invader. They met at Chseronea, where, after a contest 
which brought no honour to the cause of Hberty, Philip 
obtained a complete triumph. Demosthenes himself, valiant 
as he was in speech, threw away his shield, on which he had 
inscribed in golden letters, "To good Fortune,'' and 
abandoned the contest even at the onset. Thebes suffered 
a terrible infliction, as the result of this victory ; but very 
lenient measures were dealt out to Athens. 

The great object and result of this Macedonian success 
were soon apparent. The very next year, in a general 
convention of the Grecian states held at Corinth, it was 
resolved that all should unite in a war against the Persians, 
and that Philip should be appointed captain-general of the 
confederate forces. 

It is a very remarkable circumstance, and one well 
worthy the attention of the Christian philosopher, that this 
triumph of Philip, which has been universally deprecated as 
the ruin of Greek liberty, and the establishment of an 
unprincipled tyranny, was the very event that placed the 
Hellenic nation before the world in precisely the position 
that had been predicted by inspired prophets, and which 
issued in the exact futOhnent of some of the most glorious 
prophecies that were ever delivered, under Divine inspira- 
tion, to mankind. 

Philip did not survive to begin the war, upon which he 
had so long and so ardently desired to enter. He was 
assassinated, whilst engaged in making preparations for the 
contest, by Pausanias, a Macedonian nobleman, b.c. 336. 
Alexander succeeded his father : and although all the neigh- 
bouring states arose in simultaneous resistance to the power 
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of Macedon, the yoathful sovereign^ with equal daring and 
prudence^ soon reduced them to subjection. Thrace^ 
niyria, and Thebes were in an incredibly short time com- 
pletely subdued^ and the latter city entirely destroyed. 
The severity of this punishment sprc^ terror throughout 
Greece: the other states immediately submitted; and 
Alexander was soon prepared to enter on the war which 
had been bequeathed to him by his father, and which filled 
his whole soul. 

Having marshalled his army, the king of Macedon pro- 
ceeded to the Hellespont, which he crossed without opposi- 
tion. His force, we are told, consisted but of 5000 horse, 
and 30,000 foot, — ^a mere handful of men in coQiparison to 
the mighty armies which Persia frequently sent into the field. 
Yet with this well-trained and highly-disciplined band Alex- 
ander proceeded to assail the myriads of Asia, formidable 
as they were not only in numbers, but in union and the 
prestige of past success, and supported by boundless 
resources of wealth and population. The whole progress 
of this conflict, from the first action on the banks of the 
Oranicus, where the Macedonian completely defeated a 
numerous Persian army, forms a very remarkable fulfilment 
of sacred prophecy. 

Elated with this success, the Grecian conqueror marched 
to the Lydian capital, and occupied Sardis. He then 
returned, and secured Ephesus and Miletus ; after which, 
pursuing his course unchecked, he reduced Cappadocia, 
Paphlagonia, and Cilicia, and at length opened his way to 
the heart of Asia, by defeating Darius in person, at the head^ 
of a numerous army, in the decisive battle of Issus. Alex- 
ander then in rapid success^n subdued I^re, Palestine, and 
Egypt. Having spent one year in accomplishing these pre- 
liminary measures, he proceeded in the spring of 361 B.C. to 
attempt securing the grand object of the war. In this cam- 
paign Alexander defeated Darius a second time at Arbela, 
occupied Babylon, conquered Media and Persia, and estab«> 
lished his dominion over Parthia and Hyrcania. In the 
following year, he added Bactria to his conquests, and con- 
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solidated hia role over his Asiatic possessions. The three 
years next ensuing sufficed to extend his sway to India, and 
to establish his government from Greece and Egypt in the 
west to the banks of the Indus. 

This colossal power, however, was destined to be of short 
duration : and its decline was as striking a fulfilment of 
prophecy as its rise had been. Alexander died at Babylon, 
B.C. 323, of a disease generally supposed to have been 
induced by intemperance. For several years after his 
death, some member of his family was invested with the 
form of royalty, while his generals ruled in the several 
sections of the empire, professedly as lieutenants or satraps, 
but really exercising absolute power. Between these, on 
different pretexts, a war was continually waged for more 
than twenty years, — a season replete with treachery, assas- 
sinations, and every form of violence. At length, B.C. 306, 
four of the principal generals, having raised themselves to 
prominence and power, partitioned the empire between 
them. By this treaty Sdeucus became sovereign of Upper 
Asia ; Ptolemy governed Egypt, with Syria and Palestine ; 
Lysimachus obtained the northern provinces of Asia Minor, 
in addition to the kingdom of Thrace ; and to Cassander 
were assigned Macedon and Greece, with the addition of 
the rich province of CSlicia. 

During the progress of Alexander's war in Asia, Greece 
remamed in tolerable quiet, under the government of the 
several states, subject generally to his Ueutenant Antipater. 
Sparta was the only exception. Unable to arrest the pro- 
gress of her rival's success, this state for a considerable time 
maintained her independence in sullen quietude. When, 
however, the Macedonian king had subdued Darius, and was 
preparing to march on India, \he Lacedsemonians, urged 
on by their martial king Agis, declared war against Mace- 
don. This contest was of short duration. One decisive 
battle sufficed to terminate the wax and the life of the 
Spartan king, and to compel the Spartans to send an 
embassy, soliciting the clemency of the Macedonian mon- 
arch, which was generously given. 
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One of the most remarkable contests recorded in the 
pages of history took place about this time^ — ^namely^ that 
between the rival orators^ Demosthenes and JBschines. 
Gtesiphon having proposed that a golden crown should be 
presented to Demosthenes^ as a testimony of the rectitude 
of his political career^ ^schines impeached Ctesiphon for 
the proposition^ assailing the whole course of pohcy recom- 
mended by Demosthenes, and declaring that it had issued 
in the ruin of Grecian independence. Demosthenes defended 
himself so triumphantly that jEschines was sent into 
banishment, — ^a measure which Alexander allowed out of 
respect to the ancient states of Greece, although j^schines 
was the old and earnest friend of Macedon, and his rival 
quite the reverse. 

Notwithstanding the awe inspired by the vast conquests 
oi Alexander, and the immense resources which he con- 
sequently possessed, a very considerable commotion was 
produced by a decree which he issued, — ^that the exiles from 
the several states should be restored to their respective 
countries and possessions. While this uneasiness was 
spreading^ and producing indications of approaching vio- 
lence, intelligence arrived of the death of Alexander. The 
revolt which had just begun, soon became general. 
Demosthenes, who had been exiled, was recalled ; and a 
powerful army of confederate Greeks, under the Athenian 
commander Leosthenes, marched against Antipater. The 
effort was vain. The Macedonian general, re-inforced by a 
section of the victorious army of Alexander, soon put down 
all opposition, and established one ruling government over 
Greece. The democracy was again abolished in Athens ; 
and the aristocratical government, as it had existed in the 
days of Solon, was restored, while a Macedonian garrison 
was placed in the port of Munychia. Similar changes were 
made in other states, which at first produced clamorous 
complaints; but the people soon found, that, under a 
strong and general government, they realized a larger share 
of real hberty than they had formerly possessed, and saluted 
Antipater as ^' the Father and Protector of Greece.'' 

2 A 2 
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After the death of this able rnler^ Qrieece shaied in the 
dissensions^ revolutions, and wars, which for many years 
aflBicted almost every part of the empire of Alexander. In 
these struggles some of the Grecian states suffered severely. 
Folysperchon, who had been joined with Cassander in the 
regency of Macedonia, bemg engaged in a contest with his 
colleague, and anxious to secure the Greeks to his interesto^ 
ordered the removal of the governors appointed by Antipa- 
ter, and the restoration of democracy. Athens exulted in the 
change, and, under the excit^nent of the occasion, put to 
death several citizens, on the plea that they were friends of 
Antipater. Amongst these perished the greatest ornament 
of his age and nation, — the great Phocion ; a man who had 
served his coimtry with consummate ability and incorrup- 
tible integrity until above eighty years of age. 

Cassander, having obtained aid from Antigonus, soon 
recovered paramount authority in Greece; and, reversing all 
that Polysperchon had done at Athens, he appointed 
Demetrius Fhalereus governor of that city. This o£Scer 
discharged the duties of his station with so much wisdom 
and moderation, that the ten years of his government were 
exceedingly prosperous to the people over whom he ruled. 
The power of Cassander extended, with the exception of a 
very few cities, throughout Peloponnesus, so that Greece 
was again subjected to Macedonian rule. 

During the convulsions which agitated the country on 
the death of Cassander, Greece suffered from a desperate 
invasion of a host of Gauls, who were at length repulsed, 
the remainder proceeding to Asia. Soon after this cala- 
mity, it was invaded by Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, who, 
having subdued a great part of Macedonia, proceeded to 
invade Greece. He, however, perished in the attempt. 
Antigonus, having secured the Macedonian throne, next 
laboured to annex Greece to his dominions ; but he also 
died during the war. His son Demetrius exercised a com- 
manding influence in the affairs of Greece, without claiming 
sovereignty over it ; whilst his successor avoided all inter- 
ference beyond the limits of his own country. 
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Thus released from foreign aggression^ the several cities 
of Greece sought to recover their long-lost independence. 
During the troubles and political convulsions which raged 
in Macedonia under Lysimachus and Ptolemy Ceraunus^ 
the cities of Achaia gradually recovered their liberties. 
Sicyon^ Corinth, and Megalopolis were by different means 
delivered from foreign domination, and attached to the 
Achsean confederacy. This fair promise for Grecian liberty 
was checked by the ambition of the Spartan king Cleo- 
menes, who, having murdered the Ephori, and revolutionized 
his country, restored the code of Lycurgus, and turned his 
arms against the Achseans : aided by Antigonus Doson, 
king of Macedon, they so completely defeated him at the 
battie of Salasia, that he abandoned the contest, advised his 
people to submit to their conquerors, and took refuge in 
Egypt, where at length he destroyed himself. This was 
the expiring effort of Sparta. The successor of Cleomenes 
was the last ruler descended from the Heraclidse. 

Although this danger had again introduced the Mace* 
donian power into Greece, the Achsean League was main- 
tained entire and powerful; and, under the able conduct 
and prudent measures of its chief, Aratus, promised at 
length to accomplish its object in the restoration of Greece. 
Unhappily, however, the League being pressed by their old 
enemies the jEtolians, Aratus again sought aid of Mace- 
don ; which was granted by Philip, the son of Antigonus. 
This ambitious ally, conceiving a design to subject the 
states of Greece to his power, and regarding Aratus as an 
invincible obstacle to his purpose, had that noble chief 
removed by poison. This was not the greatest of the cala- 
mities which arose out of this alliance. Philip had just 
before become the active ally of Hannibal of Carthage ; the 
Bomans in revenge formed an alliance with the iBtolians ; 
thus bringing the arms of this mighty republic to bear on 
Greece in its decline, weakness, and distraction. 

Philopoemen, who succeeded Aratus as leader of the 
League, did his utmost ; but, after the termination of the 
second Funic war, Titus Quinctius Mamininus, Soman 
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consul^ succeeded by his power, and especially by his policy, 
in detaching the Achseans from aU connexion with Mace- 
don, and then most pompously proclaimed liberty to 
Greece. This nominal independence, however, continued a 
very brief space. The country being soon after invaded by 
Antigonus of Syria, a Boman army interposed. A series of 
tedious operations took place, during which Philip of 
Macedon died, and Perseus his son succeeded to the throne* 
This prince was equally obnoxious to the Eomans and to 
his own subjects. A collision with Some followed, ter- 
minated by the decisive battle of Pydna, in which 20,000 
Macedonians were slain, and Perseus was taken prisoner, 
and led in chains to Home. 

Still the Bomans pretended to recognise the indepen- 
dence of Greece, although at one time they summoned one 
thousand of the most eminent Achseans to Some, where 
they were kept in prison seventeen years, without being 
admitted to an audience or brought to trial. Some of 
these on their return induced their countrymen to insult 
the Boman ambassadors, who had been sent to Corinth to 
arrange some disputes between the Achseans and Spartans. 
This of course produced a war, which in all its stages was 
disastrous to Greece. Corinth was taken and destroyed; 
and thenceforth Greece, under the name of Achaia, became 
a province of the Boman empire. 

Thus perished the political existence of that people, who 
had by force of arms effected the grandest conquests which 
the world had ever seen, established the widest empire that 
had existed up to that time, and realized the highest 
Uteraiy, poetic, and artistic elevation ever attained by any 
people. Nor is there, perhaps, any thing more remarkable 
in the history of this wonderful country, than that, when 
conquered and subjected to foreign rule, she should still 
have maintained the majesty of her intellectual superiority 
and cultivated power, and have become the recognised 
preceptress of her conquerors in all literature and science, 
civilization and art, the elegancies and refinements of 
manners and life ; so that, while prostrate at the feet of her 
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mighty rivals Qreece was the director of the world's intel- 
lect^ — ^Athens was the university of Borne. 

Thns the third universal empire passed away,* and 
introduced the fourth great dominion. The reader will 
acknowledge, without hesitation, that the rise, the progress, 
and the ruin of Greece present one of the most remarkable 
chapters in this world's history. 



NOTES. 

A, page 483. — TAe JrgonauHe Expedition, 

The Bobfltanoe of thia legend in brief ia thia. Peliaa waa the reputed aon 
of Neptune by T^, who concealed hia birth, and waa afterwarda married to 
Grethena, long of lolchia, by whom she had three children, of whom Mm> 
waa the ddeat. Peliaa yirited hia mother, and waa reoeiyed into her ftmily ; 
and, after the death of the king, expelled the children, and seized the throne. 
In order to guard as much as possible against losing thia priae, he oonsolted 
an oracle, which told him to beware of a man who should come to him with 
only one sandaL When Jasdh, a son of iEso, arrived at maturity, he came to 
lolchis to demand his other's throne, and on his way lost one aandal in croaa- 
ing a river. This drcnmstanoe excited the apprehension of Peliaa, who, while 
appearing disposed to comply, urged Jason first to go to Colchis, and recover 
the €k>lden Fleece. This fleece had belonged to Phryxua, a prince of Thebea, 
who had fled to (Colchis, married the daoghter of the long, and waa mur- 
dered by his fiither-in-law, that he might possess thia treasure. Jason, foil 
of youthful ardour, consented, and gathered to himself the moat daring 
spirits of Greece for his companions on the expedition. The details are of 
the most extravagant and mythological character. The ship Argo, in whieh 
they sailed, was built by Argus, the son of Phryxus, directed by the goddess 
Athene. A piece of the celebrated oak of Bodona waa inserted in the prow, 
and this was endued with the faculty of speech. Among the Argonanta we 
find the names of the principal demigods and heroes of ancient Greece; 
namely, Hercules, Theseus, ^sculapius. Castor and Pollux, Tdamon and 
Peleus, Zetes and Calais, Nestor, Laertea, and others. Tiphys was the pilot ; 
Idmon t<he son of Apollo, and Mopsus, attended as prophets ; while Orpheua 
cheered and harmonized his companions with his harp. 

The incidents of the voyage are as strange as the equipment of the expedi- 
tion. Lemnos was the first place at which they touched. Here, it is said, 
at this time there were no men. The women, maddened by jealousy and ill- 
treatment, had put to death all their fiathers, husbands, and brothers. The 
Argonauts were, after some difficulty, Idndly received, and admitted to sueh 
intimacy that they supplied a future populstion for the island. They then 
proceeded along the coast of Thrace, up the Hellespont^ to the southern 

* See note L, p. 552. 
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coast of the PropontU, inhabited by the Bolionea and their king Cyzicna. 
Here they were hospitably entertained; but afterwarda, in an accidental 
night-affiray, Cyzicns was killed by Jason. The Aigonaats thence proceeded 
along the coast of Mysia, where Hercules was separated from his com- 
panions, having gone in search of his friend Hylas. Jason with his crew next 
stopped in the country of the Bebrycians, where a boxing contest took 
place between the king Amyens and Pollux. 

The Argo then sailed to Bithynia, where the blind prophet Phinens 
resided. He had been strock blind by Poseidon, becanse he told Phiyxus 
the way to Colchis : he had, besides, been tormented by harpies. From the 
latter he was delivered by Zetes and CaMs, the winged sons of Boreas. 
Gratefbl for this deUveranoe, the prophet forewarned the Argonauts of the 
dangers which opposed their progress, and informed them of the measures 
necessary to their safety ; by which means they were enabled to effect the 
terrible passage between the rocks called Symplegades. These rocks alter- 
nately opened and shut with great force, so that it was difficult even for a 
bird to fly through. When the Argo arrived at this dangerous passage, 
Ifuphepnus let loose a dove, which flew through, and escaped with the loss of 
a few feathers of her tail. This was regarded by the Argonauts as a happy 
presage according to the prediction of Phineus. Encouraged by the omen, 
they rowed with all their might, Athene aiding them by interposing her 
powerful arms to retard the closing of the rocks, which came together just in 
time to crush the ornaments on the stem of the vessel. As the gods had 
decreed that when a vessel should pass through in safety, the rocks should 
cease to move, they immediately afterward became fixed in their separate 
places, and thus in future afforded a safe and easy passage between them. 

After a short stay in the country of the Mariandynians, and another in 
that of the Amazons, they passed by Mount Caucasus, — where they saw the 
eagle that gnawed the liver of Prometheus, and heard the groans of the suf- 
ferer, — and at length arrived at Colchis. Application was immediately made 
to the king .£etes, that he would grant the Argonauts possession of the 
Golden fleece, they promising in return their aid against his enemies. This 
application was urged on the ground that the Argonauts were heroes of 
divine parentage, and had been sent forth on this mission by the mandate of 
tiie gods. .£etes received this prayer in great anger; but, although he did 
not absolutely reject it, he dogged his consent with conditions which seemed 
to render their success impossible. These obstacles were, however, inter- 
posed with some show of reason, as tests of their divine origin and mission. 
Two untameable bulls, which Hepluestos had given to .£etes, were to be 
yoked ; and with these a large field was to be ploughed, and sown with dra- 
gons' teeth. Although notlung could be more dreadful than the appearance 
of these animals, with brasen feet and fiery breath, Jason undertook the 
task. Hera and Aphrodite greatly aided him : but he is said to have owed 
his success mainly to the passion with which Medea, the daughter of .£etes, 
was inspired, when she saw him in audience with her &ther. This princess 
had been endowed by Hecate with pre-eminent magical powers, which she 
exerted to the utmost to promote the success of Jason. By powerful 
unguents prepared by her, his body was rendered invulnerable ; and, thus 
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protected, lie yoked the bulls, ploughed the field, and sowed it with dragons' 
teeth. And when hosts of armed men sprang from the farrows, aeting upon 
the instruetions of Medea, he east a rock into the midst of them ; npon 
which they began to fight with each other, so that he was easQy enabled to 
subdue them all. 

Yet although the prescribed conditions were complied with, the king not 
only refused to giye Jason the €k>lden Heece, but actually took measures for 
destroying the Argo, and murdering the Argonauts. The watchful can of 
Aphrodite prerented him from accomplishing his design; whilst Medea, 
having lulled to sleep by a magic potion the dragon who guarded the fleece, 
placed the prize on board the vessel, and, taking her younger brother with 
her, accompanied Jason and his companions in their flight. 

On hearing of this, .£etes was aiBicted and enraged, and immediately put 
to sea in pursuit. He soon overtook the Argo ; but Medea again interposed. 
She slew her brother, and scattered his limbs around on the sea. iEetes 
stayed to gather up the fragments of his son's body, and meanwhile the 
Argonauts escaped. The fratricide of Medea, however, was so offensive to 
Zeus, that he doomed the Argonauts to a long and perilous voyage before 
they were permitted to return home. The Argo had in consequence to sail 
up the river Phasis into the ocean, which was supposed to surround the earth 
as fiir as its. junction with the Nile. By this river they sailed to Egypt, 
from whence the hero-crew carried the Argo on their shoulders to the Lake 
Tritonis in Libya. After having been kindly treated here by the god Triton, 
they departed, being once more on the waters of the Mediterranean. After 
staying a while with Circe at the Island of JBeea, — where Medea was purified 
from the murder of her brother, — enduring various vicissitudes at sea^ and 
encountering great danger on the coast of Crete, the ship and crew safely 
reached lolchis. 

Here Jason was informed that Pdias had put to death the father, mother, 
and infimt brother of Jason during his absence. These crimes he resolved to 
avenge ; but he saw that this could only be done by stratagem. He accord- 
ingly remained some short distance from the town, whilst Medea, as if the 
victim of his ill-usage, entered the place alone as a frigitive, and soon pro- 
cured access to the daughters of Pelias, over whose minds she obtained an 
unlimited ascendancy. Bent on the accomplishment of her object, she 
selected from the flocks of Pelias a ram in the extremity of old age, cut him 
up, and boiled him in a caldron with herbs, and by her magical powers 
brought him out in the shape of a young and vigorous lamb. Prom this the 
daughters of Pelias were made to believe that their father could in like 
manner be restored to youth. They accordingly cut him up with their own 
hands, and placed him in the caldron ; upon which Medea pretended that 
she must go to the house-top to ofier an invocation to the moon, which she 
described as a necessary part of the ceremony. "When there, she kindled the 
fixe-signal agreed on between herself and the Argonauts, who immediately 
burst in, and possessed themselves of the place. Satisfied with this revenge 
on the guilty person, Jason allowed Acastus, the son of Pelias, to rule the 
principality of lolchis, and retired with his wife Medea to Corinth, where 
they lived many years in great prosperity. 

2 A 5 
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It seems now to be admitted by scholars that no basu iif fact can be 
satis&ctorily elicited from the entire mass of these poetical and mythological 
legends : all that can be given is mere conjecture. That which appears to 
be most probable has been indicated in the text ; to which we now add a 
brief abstract of Ihe principal opinions propounded by the learned. 

Jacob Bryant regards the account as a manifest tradition from the ark of 
Noah. Sir Isaac Newton traces it to the expedition sent by the Greeks to 
Amenophis, or Memnon, king of Bgypt. Dr. Gillies supposes that it arose 
out of the wish of the young chieftains of Greece to visit foreign parts, and 
to retort on the inhabitants the injuries which the Greeks had suffered frt>m 
strangers. Dr. Hager conjectures that the fleece was raw silk, which often 
resembles fine threads of gold. Knight regards the whole as a frible, derived, 
" not from vague traditions of the Deluge, but some symbolical composition 
of the plastic spirit on the waters, signified in so many various ways in the 
emblematical language of ancient art." The opinion which we have ventured 
to express, though it be opposed to all these authorities, is not destitute of 
ancient and modem support. Strabo, being fully aware of the geogra- 
phical impossibilities of the narrative, nevertheless believed that the Golden 
Heece was typical of the great wealth of Colchis, arising from the gold dust 
washed down by the river ; and that the voyage of Jason was in reality an 
expedition at the head of an army, with which he plundered the country, 
and made extensive conquests in the interior. And this surmise has been 
countenanced by Justin, (xlii. 2, 3,) and Tacitus (Annal. vi. 34). Dr. Leo- 
nard Schmitz observes, " The story of the Argonauts probably arose out of 
accounts of commercial enterprises which the wealthy Minyans made to the 
coasts of the Euxine." (Strabo, vol. i. p. 46 ; Dk. W. Smith's "Dictionaiy 
of Greek and Roman Biography and Mythology;" Lempkieke's "Classical 
Dictionary," art. Jrgonauta ; Gbote's *' History of Greece ; " and Thibl- 
wall's " History of Greece.") 

B, page 483.^^%^ Theban Legendt. 

In the later period of the reign of Cadmus at Thebes, we are told that 
Dionysus arrived there, in company with a troop of Asiatic females, to obtain 
divine honours, and establish his peculiar rites in his native city. The vene- 
rable Cadmus, his daughters, and the prophet Tiresias, at once acknowledged 
the god, and joined in the worship which he enjoined. But Pentheus, the 
grandson of Cadmus, and son of his daughter Agav^, who had married one 
of the Sparti, and who now reigned at Thebes, violently opposed the new 
ceremonies, and ill-treated the god who had introduced them. Persisting in 
this conduct, notwithstanding the miracles wrought by Dionysus, Pentheus 
followed the female company which had gone to Mount Cithseron, and, in 
order to witness their sacred solemnities, ascended a tall pine. There he 
was discovered by the feminine multitude, who, under the influence of the 
Bacchic frenzy, pulled down the tree, and tore him to pieces. Even his 
mother joined in this outrage ; and, losing all consciousness of maternal rela- 
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tionahip under the madness of the excitement, she earned back to Thebes the 
head of her murdered son. Upon this Gadmns and his wife retired among 
the Slyrians, and Polydonis and Labdacot soeoessiyely reigned at Thebes. 

The last of these at his death left an inftnt son, Lains, who was dqniyed 
of his throne by Lycos. He also was slain, and was sneoeeded in the throne 
by his nephew^ Amphion and Zethus. The first of these died of grief for 
the loss of his wife : the second either killed himself, on the destroction of all 
his children by Apollo, or was slain by that deity; after which Laios 
obtained the crown, and married Jocasta, daoghter of Meninceus. This 
king was forewarned by the oracle, that any son whom he might beget woold 
kill him. In consequence of this, on the birth of his son, whom he called 
CEdipuB, he caused him to be exposed on Mount Githseron, where the child 
was found by the herdsmen of Polybus, king of Corinth. They took him to 
their master, who brought him up as his own child. When arrived at man- 
hood, finding himself exposed to taunts in consequence of his unknown 
parentage, he went to Delphi, and consulted the oracle on the subject. He 
receiyed in answer an admonition not to return to his oountiy, as, in case he 
did so, it was his destiny to kill his &ther, and become the husband of his 
mother. Knowing no country as his but Corinth, he determined not to retun 
to that city, and departed from Delphi by the way leading to Boeotia and 
Phocis. On arriving at the spot where the road divided towards those 
countries, he met Laius in a chariot. The insolence of the king's servant 
produced a quarrel, in which CBdipus killed Laius, being utterly ignorant 
that he was his figdJier. 

On the death of Laius, Creon, the brother of queen Jocasta, succeeded to 
the kingdom of Thebes. At this time the kingdom was under the displea- 
sure of the gods, and in consequence laid waste by a monster called Sphinx, 
which had the face of a woman, the wings of a bird, and the tail of a lion. 
This creature had obtained from the Muses a riddle, which she proposed to 
the Thebans : and on their being unable to resolve it, she took away one after 
another of the citizens, and ate him. This continued cruelty reduced the king 
to such distress, that he offered the crown, and the queen, to any one who would 
deliver the country from this monster. At this juncture (Edipus arrived, 
undertook the task, and solved the riddle ; upon which the Sphinx threw 
herself from the Acropolis, and disappeared. (Edipus thereupon assumed 
the sovereignty of Thebes, and became the husband of his motiier. 

On one part of this personal narrative these legends afford conflicting 
information. It is on all bauds admitted that CEdipus had four children, — 
Eteodes, Polynices, Antigone, and Ismene. The question is, whether they 
were the children of Jocasta, or of a subsequent wife. Sophocles and other 
Attic poets adopt the former opinion ; and Homer, and an ancient epic called 
(Edipodia, the latter. The gods, it is stated, made known to mankind the 
relationship eri sting between (Edipus and Jocasta. According to the Attic 
tragedians, this was done " quickly " after thdr marriage : if the opposite 
opinion is adopted, it must have been revealed only after the lapse of some 
years. On receiving this information, Jocasta, in an agony of sorrow, 
hanged herself; and CEdipus suffered a series of miseries, inflicted by the 
Erinnyes, whilst a curse of deep and weighty woe rested on his children ; 
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and even this appean to liave been aggrarated by the denunciation of (Edipiu 
on bis sons, in consequence of their conduct towards him in his old age. 

On the death of their fiither, the sons of QBdipns quarrelled respecting the 
fueoession. Polynioes was in consequence obliged to flee from Thebes, upon 
which he sought refuge at the court of Adrastus, king of Argos. Here he 
was Idndlj received, and married to a daughter of the king, who at the same 
time engfl^ to establish Polynices on the throne of Thebes by force of 
arms. 

When Adrastus proposed this enterprise to the chieftains of Argos, he 
found most of them ready to join in the war. Amphiaraus, who had distin- 
guished himself as an Argonaut and at the Calydonian hunt, alone dissented, 
and denounced the project as unjust and impious : and, being of a prophetic 
stock, he predicted the failure of the attempt, and the death of the principal 
parties who undertook it. FnU of this conviction, Amphiaraus endeavoured 
to secrete himself, that he might take no part in the war. But Polynices 
having bribed his wife by presenting her with the gorgeous robe and necklace 
given by the gods to Harmonia on her marriage with Cadmus, the sordid 
wife for this showy prize betrayed the retreat of her husband ; and he, after 
' charging hia sons to revenge him, accompanied the expedition. It was led 
by seven noUe chieft, each of whom assailed one of the seven gates of 
Thebes. The prediction of Amphiaraus was, however, justified : the attempt 
fiiiled : all the leaders perished, except Adrastus, who escaped by the fleet- 
ness of his steed. In this war the two sons of (Edipus killed each other in 
single combat. 

After this, Creon again assumed the reins of government, and decreed 
that the Argives who had fallen in the war, and especially Polynices, should 
remain unburied ; and that any one detected in violating this edict should be 
buried alive. Antigone, sister of Polynices, dared the danger, and attempted 
to inter her brother ; but was detected in the effort, and was buried alive on 
the spot. Hsemon, the son of Creon, having endeavoured in vain to save her, 
killed himself on her tomb ; in consequence of which, his mother perished by 
her own hand. Adrastus, moved by the inhumanity which deprived his 
Allien comrades of the rites of sepulture, applied for aid to Hieseus, king of 
Athens. This hero complied with his request, invaded Thebes, killed Creon, 
and efTected his object. 

The calamities of Thebes did not terminate with this war. The sons of 
the seven chiefs who had been defeated, determined to avenge the firte^ of 
their sires. Adrastus, who still survived, took the command : iEgialeua, his 
son, Thersander, son of Polynices, Alcmeeon and Amphilochus, sons of 
Amphiaraus, Biomedes, son of T^deus, Sthenelus, son of Capaneus, Proma- 
chus, son of Parthenopeus, and Euryalns, son of Mecistheus, — ^under the 
title of Epigoniy took part in this assault. They were aided by Corinth and 
Megara, as well as Messene and Arcadia. On reaching the river Elissas, they 
were opposed by the Theban army under T<aodama8, son of Eteodes, who 
now mled in Thebes. Here a batUe took place, in which the Theban leader 
killed .£gialeus, son of Adrastus, but was himself totally routed with his 
army, and driven within the walls, principally by the valour and energy of 
Alcmseon. After this defeat, the Thebans consulted the prophet Tiresiaa, 
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who informed them that the gods had decreed the iiieoeM of the assailants. 
By his advice they sent a henld to the Epigoni, offering to surrender the 
town, while they oonveyed away their wives and children, and fled under the 
command of Tinndmnas to the Ulyrians. Hie Epigoni then entered Thebes, 
and established Thersander, son of Polyniees, on the throne. 

C, page 4S4,.'-Tke Trojan Wars, 

This, says Mr. Grote, is "the capital and cnlmioating point of the 
Grecian epic, — ^the two sieges and capture of Troy, with the destinies of the 
dispersed heroes." " It would," observes this profound and elegant author, 
" require a large volume to convey any tolerable iddi of the vast extent and 
expansion of this interesting &ble, first handled by so many poets, epic, 
lyric, and tragic, with their endless additions, transformations, and contra^ 
dictic^, — ^then purged and recast by historical inquirers, who, under colour 
of setting aside the exaggerations of the poets, introduced a new vein of 
prosaic invention, — ^lastly moralized and allegorized by philosophers." 
(Gbote's " History of Greece," vol. i. p. 386.) We can only attempt a brief 
outline of this in a note. 

Hie 'bojan Idngs reckoned their descent from Dardanus, the son of Zens 
by Electra, daughter of Atlas. Tros, the grandson of Dardanus, gave his 
name to Troy. Zeus, having taken the beautiful son of Tros, Ganymedes, to 
be his cup-bearer, gave to the &ther in return a team of immortal horses. 
Besides Ganymedes, Tros had two sons, Ilus and Assaracus. The first 
became the fiither of the Trqjan line of kings, Laomedon, Priam, and 
Hector; the second, of the Baidanian sovereigns, Capys, Anchises, and 
iEneas. Hus founded in the plain of Troy the holy city of Dium. His 
brother and lus descendants remained sovereigns of Dardania. 

While Laomedon, son of Hus, reigned at Troy, Poseidon and Apollo 
were subjected to a temporary servitude by command of Zeus, during which 
the former built the walls of the town, and the latter tended the herds. 
When the stipulated period had expired, they claimed the promised reward ; 
instead of paying which, the king treated the gods with indignity, and threat- 
ened to sell them for slaves. To avenge this ill-treatment, Poseidon sent a sea- 
monster, which ravaged the fields, and destroyed the subjects, of Troy. This 
infliction reduced Laomedon to such straits that he offered the immortal 
horses as a reward to any one who would destroy the monster. But an 
oracle declared that a virgin of noble blood must first be given to him ; and 
the lot fell on Hesione, the daughter of Laomedon. Heracles arrived at the 
moment when the princess stood exposed to destruction ; and by the aid of 
Athene and the Trojans he killed the monster, and delivered both Hesione 
and the countiy. Yet Laomedon gave him mortal horses, instead of those 
which had been promised. Heracles, thus defrauded, equipped six ships, 
sailed to Troy, stormed the city, and killed Laomedon, giving Hesione to his 
fiiithful and brave ally, TeUmon, by whom she had Teucros, the celebrated 
archer. 

As Priam was the only one of all the sons of Laomedon who had pro- 
tested against the injustice of his father, Heracles placed him on the throne 
of Troy. This king was blessed with a numerous progeny. Among his 
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■onB we find Hector, Paris, DeiphobuB, Helenus, Troilufl, Politet, Poljrdorus ; 
and among the daughters, Laodioe, CreujM, Polyxena, and Cassandra. 

The birth of Paris was accompanied with such terrible omens, that his 
ietther consulted the soothsayers on the subject : they informed him that 
this son would prove &tal to him. Priam in consequence ordered the child 
to be exposed on Mount Ida, as soon as he was bom. The gods, however, 
preserved him ; and he grew up very beautiful in person, fostered by the 
shepherds, and specially loved by Aphrodite. It was to this prince, whilst 
living in this rural solitude, that the three goddesses, Hlr6, Athene, and 
Aphrodite, were conducted, in order that he might determine the dispute 
which had arisen between them, at the marriage of Pdeus, respecting their 
comparative beauty. Paris awarded the prixe of beauty to Aphrodite, who 
promised him in return the most beautiful woman of the age, — ^HeLen, the 
daughter of Zeus, wife of Menelans, king of Sparta. 

The nuomer in which this promise was folfilled is too well known to need 
recitation. Paris went to Greece, and visited Menelaus, who had at that 
time to leave his home for Crete. During his absence Paris carried 4}S 
Helen and a large amount of treasure, and safely reached Troy. The 
injured husband was informed in Crete of tiie perfidious conduct of Paris, 
and the infidelity of his wife ; and hastened home to consult his brother 
Agamemnon, king of Mycente and Argos, and the venerable Nestor. The 
result was a determination to assemble the entire strength of the Grecian 
states, and avenge this outrage on the rites of hospitality. This was the 
more easily effected, because in her youth Helen had been sought for, on 
account of her beauty, by thirty-one of the principal chieftains of Greece, 
who, seeing they had individually a very slender chance of securing the 
desired prize, bound themselves by a solemn oath to leave Helen to her free, 
unbiassed choice in respect of her selection of a partner, and, when married, 
to defend her person and character against any attempts to snatch her from 
the arms of her husband. 

For the accomplishment of this purpose, Nettor, Palamedes, and others 
went round to solicit the aid of the Greek chiefii. The result is known : 
1,186 ships, and above 100,000 men, were at length assembled at Aulis, and 
sailed for Troy. This expedition contained all the ^lite of the warriors of 
Greece ; foremost among whom stood Palamedes, Ajax, Diomedes, Nestor, 
Ulysses, and Achilles. The first, although not mentioned by Homer, is 
celebrated by other early Greek writers as one of the wisest and bravest of 
his day. He is even supposed on this account to have been treacherously 
cut off by the envy and malignity of Ulysses and Diomedes. 

The Trojans had assembled a great army of auxiliaries, to oppose this 
invasion ; but the attempt to prevent the landing of the Greeks was vain. 
The Trojans and their allies were routed, mainly by the valour of Achilles, 
and driven within the walls of the city. But these were invulnerable; 
great delay was a necessary consequence ; a large portion of the invading 
army was engaged in providing supplies of provision for themselves and 
their companions : years of siege and casual warfare therefore rolled on. 

At length, however, in the tenth year of the siege, the Greeks, having 
stormed and sacked some towns in the neighbourhood of Troy and in 
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alliance with that city, divided the priaonen amongat the principal chiefii. 
Achilles, for his prominenee and Talonr in thia expknt, reodved a beantiftil 
damsel, — ^the fidr Briaeia ; while another, a daughter of a priest of Apollo, 
Ghrysdia, was awarded to Agamemnon. Hie father of the latter lady, 
distreaaed hy the loss of hia daoghter, beaon^t the deity to avenge hia 
iiyniy. Apollo complied, and aent a plague amongst the Gieeka. In a 
great council the eanae of the evil waa revealed by Caiehaa the seer. Hie 
result was the sending back of Ghryada to her £ither ; and, to repair hia 
loss, Agamemnon demanded BriacSa from AchiUea, — a requirement which so 
offended that hero, that he immediately withdrew himaelf and his troops 
from the Grecian army. 

The loaa of Achillea sntjeeted the Greek army to terrible reveraea. 
Diomedea, Ulysses, Agamemnon, and other heroes exerted themaelvea to 
the utmost, but in vain. Hector led hia conquering Trojana to successive 
victories, until at length he actually aet fire to the vessel of Proteailans, the 
first Greek who had landed at Troy. The deaperate condition to which the 
'Greeks were thus reduced led Patrodua, the friend of Achillea, to obtain that 
hero'a leave to lead his troops against the Trojana. Thia re-inforoement tor 
a while turned the tide of victory, until Patrodua waa slain by Hector. 
This melancholy event at once diverted the flow of the anger of Achillea, 
and directed it againat the Trpjan prince. He accordingly returned to the 
war, defeated the Trojana, and killed Hector. 

The hopea of Troy, which aeemed to die with the death of Hector, were 
revived by the arrival of sucoeasive bands of auxiliaries. Penthesilea, queen 
of the Amazons, first arrived, at the head of her troop of female warriora. 
She waa the daoghter of Ares, and had been hitherto invindble. At first 
her efforts were suecessful ; but she fell by the hand of Achilles. Memnon 
next came to sustain the cause of Troy. He was son of Tithonus and £oa, 
and the most statdy of men. He destroyed great numbers of the Grecian 
troopa, and slew the noUe and popular Antilochus. But after a desperate 
and, for a long time, donbtftd contest, he also perished by the prowess of 
AehiUes. 

The fate of this hero now approached. As Achilles was chasing a troop 
of routed Trojans into the town, he was shun by an arrow from the bow of 
Ptoia, which had been guided by Apollo, and struck the mighty Greek in 
the only vulnerable part of his body, — ^his bed. The fall of A<»liil1«« occa- 
sioned still farther loss to the Gredu. Ajax and Ulysses having quarrelled 
aa to which should possess the armour of the deceased hero, and the decision 
having been given in favour of the latter, Ajax slew himadf in a firensy 
occasioned by grief and disappointment. 

The crisis of the war now drew near. Ulysses, having captured 
Hdenus, the son of Priam, who possessed the gift of prophecy, learnt from 
him that Troy could not be taken unless Philoctetes, who hdd the bow and 
arrows of Heradea, and Neoptolemus, son of Achilles, could be persuaded to 
join the Greek army. This was effected by the addreas of Diomedea and 
Ulysses. Philoctetes soon after lolled Paria in single combat; while 
Neoptolemus killed Eurypylus, king of Mysia, who had marched an army to 
the succour of Troy. 
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But although the Trojans were now so weakened hj sncoessive losses 
that they dared no more to meet their enemies in the field, the city conld 
not he captured whilst the Palladium — a statue given hy Zeus himself to 
Dardanus — ^remained in the citadel. Great care had heen taken of this 
statue hy the Trqjaus: they not only did their utmost to conceal this 
valuahle gift, but made many others so like it as to mislead any person who 
might attempt to steal it. Ulysses, ho?rever, the unfiiiliug resource of the 
Greeks when craft and cunning were required in union with great daring, 
essayed this difficult task. Disguising himself in miserable clothing and 
with self-infiicted ii^oiies, he succeeded in entering the city, and carrying 
off the Palladium. It is said that Helen recognised him, whilst thus 
engaged ; but that she, now aniious to return to her husband, not only did 
not betray him, but actually concerted with him the means of capturing 
the city. 

To accomplish this object, the Greeks had recourse to stratagem. At 
the suggestion of Athene, Epeus made a large wooden horse, sufficiently 
capacious to contain one hundred men in the inside of it. Here were 
placed that number of the most celebrated warriors of the Greek army, 
including Neoptolemus, Ulysses, Menelaus, and others. This being done, 
and the horse placed before the gates of Troy, the Greek army pretended 
that they had abandoned the si^;e, burnt their tents, and sailed away, 
— ^remaining, however, at Tenedos. The inhabitants of Troy, overjoyed at 
this deliverance, sallied out, and were amazed at the huge wooden structure 
which their enemies had left behind them. 

Various opinions were propounded respecting it. Some proposed drawing 
it into the city, and dedicating it to the gods, as a trophy of victory : others 
distrusted the gift of an enemy. Laocoon, the priest of Neptune, sharing in 
this feeling, launched a spear against the side of the horse, when the sound 
revealed the hdllowness of the construction. But even this warning was 
lost on the in&tuated Trojans; while Laocoon, with one of his sons, 
perished by two serpents, which were sent out of the sea expressly to 
destroy him. The Trojans were seized on by the artifices of Sinon, a perfi- 
dious traitor, who had been left by the Greeks to promote their object. He 
told Priam that he had fled from his oountiymen because they had deter- 
mined to offer him a sacrifice to the gods, in order to insure themselves a 
safe voyage to Greece. Being &vourably received by the kind king, he 
strongly urged him to bring the wooden horse into the city, and consecrate 
it to Athene. This advice was followed. A breach was made in the walls, 
and the horse brought into tiie city with tumultuous joy, the Trojans 
devoting the night to riotous festivity. Whilst they were thus engaged, 
Sinon made the appointed fire-signal, which being seen by the Greeks at 
Tenedos, they immediately returned. He then unbarred the entrance to the 
horse, and allowed the Greek heroes to come forth. The city was thus 
assailed from within and without. The aged Priam perished by the hand 
of Neoptolemus, having sought refuge in vain at the altar of Zeus. 
Deiphobus, who, after the death of Paris, had become the husband of Helen, 
died, after a desperate resistance, by the hands of Ulysses and Menelaus. 
Antenor and ^neas escaped, as it is said, by the connivance of the Greeks. 
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Tlnu was the dty totally sacked and destroyed. Astyanax, the infiMut son 
<tf Hector, was east from a high wall, and killed ; aad Polyxena was immo- 
lated on the tomb of Achilles. Helen was restored to her husband, who 
appears to have reeeived her yery cordially. Andromache and Helenns 
were both given to Neoptolemas ; Cassandra was awarded to Agamemnon. 

The ntter improbability of the legend, especially in the part respecting 
the wooden horse, led to other versions than that of Homer. The principal 
of these is that related by the Egyptian priests to Herodotus, to this eifect, 
— that, when Paris fled from Greece with Hden, he was driven by adverse 
winds on the coast of Egjrpt, whore the king, learning the baseness of his 
condnet, sent him away, detaining Helen ; and that consequently, when the 
Greeks demanded Hden at Troy, the TVojans conld not give her np, as she 
was not there. At the same time they conld not eonvinee the Greeks of 
this troth, the gods having decreed the ruin of Oimn. 

The return of the heroes to Greece would require extended notice. We 
can only observe that Nestor, Diomedes, Neoptolemus, Idomeneus, and 
Philoctetes soon reached their homes in safety. Agamemnon also reached 
his palace at Argos, but to perish by the hand of his wife Qytemnestra. 
The adventures of Ulysses have been fully given by Homer in a separate 
epic. Every part of Greece, Italy, and of the surrounding countries, bears 
names, or stands identified with circumstances, relating to this war. 
(GftOTE's "History of Greece;" Thiblwall's *'Histoiy of Greece;" 
Homer ; Viboil ; Hskodotus ; Thuctsidss, &c., &c.) 

D, page 484. — The Return of the Heraelida, 
Theks is scarcely any portion of the l^endary history of Greece which 
so dearly and so folly devdopes the peculiar character of its mythology, and 
at the same time serves as a key to some of the most curious problems in 
the subsequent annals of the country, as the aooount furnished by the poets 
respecting Heracles and his descendants. 

Perseus, son of Zeus and Danae, having acddently killed his grand&ther, 
and being unwilling to remain as the soverdgn of the country, exchanged 
the kingdom of Argos with Megapenfhes for that of Tiiyns ; and afterward, 
fixing on a spot about ten miles from Argos, he founded the femous dty of 
Mycense, seating here his descendants as the cdebrated Persdd Dynasty. 
Perseus left a numerous femily : of these, Alcseus was fiither of Amphitryon ; 
Electiyon, of Alcmene ; and Sthendos, of Eurystheus. After the death of 
his grandfether, Amphitryon, in a fit of passion occasioned by a quand 
about some cattle, killed his unde Electryon. The sons of this chief having 
been lolled by some pirate Taphians, Alcmene was the only survivor of this 
fimiily. She was engaged to marry Amphitryon, but refused to do so until 
he had avenged the death of her brothers. Compdled to leave his country 
on account of the murder of his unde, Amphitryon sought refuge in Thebes, 
whither he was accompanied by Alcmene, thus leaving Sthendos, the only 
surviving son of Perseus, king of Tiiyns. Amphitryon, having obtained the 
aid of the Cadmeians and others, chastised the Taphians, and returned to 
daim his wife. On the wedding-night, however, Zeus, having oonodved a 
passion for the bride, had intercourse with her before the husband. The 
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result was tliat Alcmene bore twins, — Heracles, the son of Ze\a, and Iphi- 
cles» the offspring of Amphitryon. When the time drew near for deliTery, 
Zens, who had determined that this ofispring of his should he superior to idl 
his other human children, — " a specimen of inirincihle power both to gods 
and men/' — ^boasted in the Olympian assembly, that there was that day to 
be bom on earth a descendant of his who should rule over all his neighbours. 
Stung with the remark, his wife H^rd pretended to make light gf it, and 
provoked Zeus to confirm his dedaration by an oath. This being done, Here 
instantly descended to the earth, and, by the aid of the goddesses presiding 
over parturition, delayed the deliyery of Alcmene, and hastened that of the 
wife of Sthenebs, who was seren months advanced in pr^nancy. This feat 
accomplished, Herl returned to Olympus, and annonnoed the fact to Zeus, 
saying, " The good man Euiystheus is this day bom of thy loins, and th» 
sceptre of the Argeians worthily belongs to him." Zeus was intensely asto- 
nished and afflicted at the news ; but his word had passed, and he could not 
prevent its accomplishment. Hercules was therefore throughout his life 
subject to Eurystheus, and compelled to do his bidding. 

It will not be necessary to detail the exploits of Heracles, under the 
designation of his " Twelve Labours.'* The principal of them are now uni- 
versally known. It may suffice to say, that he always evinced irresistible 
power, whether on behalf of friends, or against declared foes and the most 
savage beasts. His deeds were spread over all parts of the world then known 
to the Greeks, — ^from Gades in Spain to the banks of the Euxine, and even 
to Scythia ; whilst their magnitude was such as to fill the world with their 
fiune, and to vary them into an endless range of poetic myths. 

After the death of the hero, and his apotheosis, his son Hyllos, and his 
other children, were expelled and severely persecuted by Eurystheus. So 
violent was his animosity, that the Thebans and other neighbouring states 
feared to afford them refuge. Athens alone evinced sufficient humanity and 
daring, and protected the refugees. To punish this generous conduct, 
Eurystheus invaded Attica, and not only failed in the effort, but perished 
with all his sons in the contest. In consequence, the sons of Heracles 
became the only representatives of the Persdd fimiily. Hyllos, the eldest 
son of Heracles, regarding Peloponnesus as his rightful inheritance, gathered 
together an army, and endeavoured to enforce his claim by arms. This 
invasion was met by the united troops of Ionia, Achaia, and Arcadia; upon 
which Hyllos proposed that the contest should be decided by single combat 
between himself and any hero of the opposing army. The challenge was 
accepted, and the terms arranged, which provided that in case Hyllos tri- 
umphed, the Heracldds should be restored to their possessions ; but that, 
in case he fell, they should abandon all their claims for a given period, which 
is variously stated by different authors as having been three generations, — 
fifty years, — and one hundred years. Hyllos was slain in this conffict by 
Echemos, the Arcadian hero; and the Heradeids in consequence retired, 
and dismissed their army. 

It is said that, in violation of this engagement, Clodsus, son of Hyllos, 
made an attempt to recover the territory, which was equally unsuccessful ; 
and that his son, in a similar effort, perished on the field of battle. 
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The time specified in the engagement which issned in the death of HyDoe, 
at length passed away ; and left the Heradeids free to assert their claim to 
their ancient and rightful patrimony. The manner and means hy which 
this was efBected are worthy of attention. It appears that when the Dorian 
king .£gimins was severely pressed hy the Lapiths, Herades interposed, 
defeated the invading force, and killed their king Coronus. In gratefol 
retom fer this act of heraiam, iEgimins assigned to his deliTerer one-third 
part of the whole territory of his state, and adopted Hyllos as his son. Hera- 
des desired that this gift should be retained nntQ his children stood in need of 
it. After the death of Hyllos, this boon was daimed and allowed. The Hera- 
deids became thus intimatdy assodated with the Dorian race. 'When, 
therefore, Hyllos, his son dodsBOs, and grandson Aristomadms, were all 
dead, and the Heraddds were represented by Temenns, Gresphontes, and 
Aristodemns, they resolved, with the aid of the Dorians, to make another 
attempt on the peninsula. In this case a new mode of attack was adopted. 
Instead of a long and hazardous land-march along the coast and throu^ the 
Isthmus of Corinth, they resolved to prepare vessds, and cross over from 
Antirrhinm on the sonthem promontory of iBtolia, to Khium on the north 
coast of Achaia. This attempt was oompletdy successfuL Tisamenes, the 
grandson of Agamemnon through Orestes, then the great sovereign of the 
peninsula and the representative of the Pdopid race, fdl in the oonilict. 
Ozyiua, who had effidently served the expedition as a guide, was rewarded 
wtOi the fertile territory of Elis ; whilst the three Heraddd femilies cast 
lots for the remainder of the country. In this distribution Argos fdl to 
Temenus, Messene to Gresphontes, and Sparta to the sons of Aristodemns. 
It is alleged that Gresphontes obtained his more digiUe portion by fraud. As 
each fimiily offered solemn sacrifices upon this division, it is said that a mira- 
culous sign appeared on eadi altar, — a toad, on that belonging to Argos ; a 
serpent, on that of Sparta ; and a fox, on the altar representing Messene. 
The prophets, on being consulted, thus explsined these omens : — ^The toad, 
bdng a creature sbw and stationary, imported that Argos would not succeed 
in enterprises beyond its own limits: the serpent dmoted the formidable 
and aggressive character which Sparta would sustain : and the fox set forth 
the career of wily and deceitful policy which Messene would pursue. How- 
ever historicd feet may be obscured by andent legend, it is evident that the 
entire subjugation of Pdoponnesus to the sway of the HeradddB and Dorians 
must have occupied a very considerable portion of time, during which 
extended period the vanquished were continually seeking refuge in northern 
Greece, Asia Minor, or ihe islands. 

E, page 491. — The Seven Wise Men of Greece. 

Although these Grecian worthies are usually said to have been seven, 
ancient writers are by no means agreed as to their number or their names. 
Dicsearchus counted ten; Hermippus, seventeen; and Plato, seven. The 
names of Solon the Athenian, Thales the Milesian, Pittacus the Mitylenian, 
and Bias the Prienean, are found in all the lists. The remaining names 
given by Plato are Gleobulus of lindus, Myson of Ghene, and Ghilo of 
LacedfBmon. (TrotofforaSy sect. 82.) 
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It will be necessary to give a brief sketch of these individuals, in order to 
eouvej a general idea of their character as the Wise Men of Greece. 

Solon in his yonth devoted himself to the stady of philosophy and poli- 
tical science. In consequence of the reduced state of his family through the 
prodigality of his &ther, he was for some time engaged in trade ; but he at 
length devoted his life to the good of his country, and introduced those 
political and fiscal reforms which hud the fdundation for the fntnr» glory of 
Athens. Like all the cultivated Greeks of his day, he studied poetry, and 
propounded his political reforms in verse. 

Thales was bom at Miletus, of Phenidan parents. like Solon and 
others, he travelled in pursuit of knowledge ; and visited Crete, Phenicia, 
Egypt, and the East, — ^acquiring in his progress a knowledge of geometry, 
astronomy, and philosophy. He is said to have made additions to the 
knowledge of the Greeks in mathematical science, — ^most likely, firom infor- 
mation he obtained in the East. He is also said to have been the first who 
insisted on the necessity of scientific proof, and attempted it in philosophy 
and mathematics. He is known to have predicted the occurrence of an 
edipse ; but whether he possessed a sufficient knowledge of mathematical 
astronomy to make the calculation himself, or obtained the result of it in 
the East, has been doubted. Thales is said to have displayed great poli- 
tical sagacity, and to have used his scientific acquirements in diverting -the 
course of the river Halys at the request of Croesus. He also instituted a 
federal council at Teos, to unite and strengthen the lonians, when threat- 
ened by the Persians. He was the founder and fiither of the Ionic school 
of philosophy, which produced Anaximander, Anazimenes, Anazagoras, and 
Archelaus, the master of Socrates. 

PiTTACUS of Mitylene was highly odebrated as a warrior, a statesman, a 
philosopher, and a poet. He is first mentioned in history as an opponent 
of the tyrants who had succeeded in fustening their rule on his country. In 
conjunction with the sons of Alcaeus, he succeeded in delivering the island 
from this oppression. He afterward appeared at the head of his country- 
men, to resist the Athenians, when they made war on Lesbos. In this 
struggle he challenged the Athenian general to single combat, and slew him. 
He was afterwards made governor of his native city, with unlimited autho- 
rity. After holding this dignity for ten years, governing with justice and 
moderation, devising and enforcing salutary laws, and greatly promoting the 
public good, he voluntarily retired into private life. 

Btas of Priene. — Little is known of this sage, except that he appears to 
have attained his distinguished reputation by the long-continued exercise 
of his skill as an advocate, and by his uniform, and generally successful, 
maintenance of the cause of right and justice. He died at a very advanced 
age, after pleading successfully in behalf of a friend. Just as the judges gave 
their decision, the venerable advocate fell dead into the arms of his grandson. 
The case of Bias is an unquestionable proof that the &me of the Wise Men 
was derived, not frx»m the possession of abstract science, but from the 
exercise of practical wisdom and judicious experience in respect of moral and 
political afl^s. 

Cleobulus of lindus was remarkable for the beauty of his person. His 
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fiune as a Wise Man seems to rest on the soccess with which he governed 
lindns in a season of peculiar difBcnltj. He is also celebrated for having 
acquired an acquaintance with the philosophy of Egypt, and for having 
written some lyric poems, as well as riddles in verse. 

Mtson of Chene. — Scarcely any thing is known of this person, except 
that he was in humble circumstances ; and that when Anacharsis consulted 
the oracle at Delphi to know which was the wisest man in Greece, he was 
told in answer, " He who is now ploughing his fields : " this was Myson. 
In some of the lists the name of Periander stands instead of Myson. 

Chilo of Sparta. — Nothing is known of this person but his name. 

F, page 492. — The AmpAtctyonie Council. 

This institution is one of the most remarkable and influential of ancient 
Greece. It appears to have arisen, in remote times, out of the very pecu- 
liar political disunion and religious unity which prevailed amongst the 
Grecian people. Since, from the beginning, it was customary for the several 
cities and even towns, as well as states, to be self-governing, whilst they 
were closely allied together by a national feeling and a common £uth, it 
became necessary to establish some means of communication between these 
independent bodies, and some efficient mode of abjudication, in the event 
either of the national interests being infringed, or of the ordinances of the 
established religion being violated. This was effected by the instrumentality 
of the Amphictyonic Council. There were consequently several of then 
confederations in different districts, and among the Grecian settlements in 
Asia Minor: but the principal, and that which was a model for all the 
others, was called, by way of eminence, " the Amphictyonic League." This 
body met either in the temple of Demeter in the village of AntMnp near 
Thermopyls, or in that of Apollo at Delphi. 

We have but a small amount of information on which reliance can be placed 
respecting the origin of this institution. That it arose very early, is dear 
from the fact that neither cities nor states, but tribes, were represented in it. 
These were originally twelve : — lonians, Dorians, Ferrhsebians, Bceotians, Mag- 
nesians, Achaeans, Phthians, Mdians, Dolopians, iEkuanians, -Delphians, and 
Phocians. In process of time, cities and states, as they rose into importance, 
were admitted into the League ; so that in the age of Antoninus Pius the 
number of represented tribes was increased to thirty. The primitive nature 
of this compact, and the simplicity of manners and of means which then 
obtained, are clearly shown by the terms of the oath which was administered 
to the members of this League severally, as preserved by .Slschines : " We 
will not destroy any Amphictyonic town : we will not cut off any Amphic- 
tyonic town from running water." It seems, at least in later times, that 
the members sent to this CouncO were of two lands or grades : which has 
led to the opinion that two assemblies were held,— one a larger, and the 
other a smaller, body. This distinction is indicated in the preamble of a 
decree preserved by Demosthenes; "When deinagorus was priest at the 
spring-meeting, it was resolved by the Pylagone and their assessors, and the 
general body of the Amphictyons," &c. It was this body which deereed 
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those severe and generally cruel cmsades which are found in Greek history, 
under the name of " Sacred Wars.*' 

It was, in fact, the special function of the Amphictyonic Union, to watch 
over and protect the safety, interests, and treasures of the Delphian temple. 
This point is set forth in another oath taken hy the members of this Council, 
and preserved by iBschines : " If any one shall plunder the property of 
the god, or shall be cognizant thereof, or shall take treacherous counsel 
against the things in the temple, we will punish him by foot, and hand, and 
voice, and every means in our power." At the same time, the truly national 
character of this Council is proved by the fact, that, on the death of 
Leonidas and his brave companions at Thermopylae, this Council held an 
extraordinary meeting, and offered a reward for the life of Ephialtes the 
traitor. They also afterward set up pillars in the Straits to the memory of 
the Spartans who fell there. 

This institution remained, as the last vestige of Hellenic nationality, until 
the second century of the Christian era : but its power and importance had 
long been lost. Even in the days of Demosthenes, the great orator 
complained that it was then only the shadow of its former self. 

G, page 493. — Mortgage Pillars. 

These were stone pillars, which were required to be set up in a field, or 
some other conspicuous part of the mortgaged property. They served instead 
of a legal instrument or bond : but they answered this purpose in the most 
objectionable manner that can be conceived. It was essential that these 
pillars should bear a legible inscription, stating the amount of the 
debt with which the property was burdened, and setting forth the name of 
the creditor to whom the mon^ was owing. These erections were abun* 
dantly numerous in Attica at the time referred to, and were so many public 
advertisements that the former owner of the soil had lost his independence, 
and was in danger of sinking into a still more degraded and miserable 
condition. 

H, page 496. — The judicial Court cf Areopagus. 

This celebrated judicial body usually held its sittings in an open, unco- 
vered space on the top of a small eminence at Athens, called Mars* Hill, 
because Mars was said to have been tried there for the murder of Halirrhothius, 
the son of Neptune. The origin of this court is lost in remote antiquity : 
tome ascribe its institution to the time of Cecrops. The number of the 
judges is equally uncertain. But we know that they were, for a long period, 
persons of the highest probity and religious character ; and that any one of 
them who was convicted of immorality, had been seen sitting in a tavern, or 
was known to have used indecent language, was expelled from the assembly. 
They took cognizance " of murders, impiety, and immoral behaviour ; parti- 
cularly of idleness, the cause of all vice." They possessed power to reward 
the virtuous, and to punish crime, particularly blasphemy against the gods, 
and all sins against the national fidth. Their authority continued until the 
time of Perides. At a later period the Areopagites lost much of their 
respectability of character, — to such an extent, indeed, that, having censured 
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Uie conduct of a citixen, they were told that " if they wished to reform, they 
most begin at home." 

I, page 509. — Bamtkment by Ottraeitm. 

This was a peculiar mode of enforcing exile, which obtained in many 
of the Grecian states, and was several times carried into effect at Athens. 
Strictly speaking, it was not a punishment, but a precautionary measure, 
demanded, as was supposed, by the public safety. Ostracism differed from 
ordinary banishment in that it did not affect the property of the individual 
exiled ; and also, that it always fixed the time when the party would have 
liberty to return. It was, in fiict, a means devised for removing firom the 
republic, for a given time, any individual whose position, energy, wealth, or 
ambition, might render him an object of envy, distrust, or danger to the 
government. The mode of carrying it into effect was, by convening the 
tribes, when each citizen wrote tiie name of the man whom he wished to 
have ostracized. The bearer of the name which occurred most firequently, 
in case it had been written by 6,000 citizens, was oonmianded to leave the 
state vrithin ten days. The greatest men of Athens were exiled by this 
means, — ^Themistodes, Aristides, Cimon, and Aldbiades. Plutarch called 
ostracism " a good-natured way of allaying envy." 

J, page 510. — The curious Mode employed to count the Army of Xerxes. 

The aooount furnished by Herodotus of this enumeration is so terse and 
fhll, that it may be given in the language of his popular translator : " I am 
not able to specify what number of men each nation supplied, as no one has 
recorded it. The whole amount of the land-forces was 1,700,000. Their 
mode of ascertaining the number was this: they drew up in one place a 
body of 10,000 men ; making these stand toji^ether as compactly as possible, 
they drew a circle round them. Dismissing these, they enclosed the circle 
with a wall breast high: into this they introduced another and another 
10,000, till they thus obtained the precise number of the whole. They 
afterwards ranged each nation apart." (Tolyhymstia^ cap. 9.) Yet, not- 
withstanding the particularity of this account, — coupled with the important 
fret, that Herodotus might have conversed with those who saw the army 
numbered, — ^it is generally believed that the numbers given above are fax 
too great. 

K, page 516.— 7%« Re-bvUding of the City of Athens and its Fortifications. 

Thbbe is scarcely any drcnmstance in the whole period of the suffering 
and peril to which Greece was exposed during the Persian invasion, which 
makes a more painful impression on the mind, or produces a conviction more 
disparaging to Greece, than the mean, the atrocious conduct of Sparta 
towards Athens. This is sufficiently apparent in the studied delay which 
abandoned Attica to the merciless ravages of the enemy. 

But even this is exceeded by the opposition offered by Sparta to the resto- 
ration of Athens. No dty or state in Greece had either done or suffered so 
much to defeat the object of the common enemy as the inhabitants of 
Athens ; and, after this, they persisted in rgecting the moat splendid offers 
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of B Fenian alliance ; and, inflnenoed by a patriotic devotion to the cause of 
Oredau nationality, they returned, after all their Bufferings and losses, to the 
charred walls and ruins of their temples and their dwellings, to restore and 
rebuild them by their own efforts and means. On a review of all the dr- 
cumstances, the reader will fully expect that Sparta and other states — ^which 
had suffered nothing by the war but the loss of a few citizens, whilst they 
had obtained their share of the booty — would have spontaneously offered 
liberal aid to restore the capital of Attica to its former condition. Instead 
of this, however, it is certain that the ^ginetans and Spartans were prepared 
to resist the proper restoration of Athens by a parricidal war, and would, in 
all probability, have succeeded, had they not been circumvented by the 
superior policy and craft of Themistodes. 

L, page 536. — TAe Fulfilment of Scripture Prophecy in the Eistory of 

Oreece, 

The historical events of this country do not fill a very large place in the 
predictions of holy scripture ; but the inspired prophecies relating to them 
are, nevertheless, exceedingly interesting and important. 

I. We will notice the reference to this people in the prophetic exposition 
of Nebuchadnezzar's dream respecting the great image. 

Having previously spoken of the head of gold, and the breast and arms of 
silver, — Daniel proceeded to say, *' And another third kingdom of brass, 
which shall bear rule over all the earth." (Dan. ii. 89.) The position of this 
passage determines its meaning and application. As the head of gold is 
explicitly stated to represent the Babylonian power, and the breast and arms 
of silver to exhibit \ht Persian monarchy, by which the Babylonian was 
superseded and followed ; so the belly and thighs of brass must refer to the 
Macedonian Greeks, by whom the Persian empire was subdued, and whose 
dominion was extended, not only over all the countries formerly subject to 
Persia, but also over a great part of Europe in addition. On this sulgect 
there can be no dispute. Hence Bishop Newton says, "That this 
third kingdom therefore was the Macedonian, every one allows, and must 
allow." And the fulfilment of this prophecy wOl be regarded by every con- 
siderate reader as one of the most wonderful displays of the presdent wisdom 
and almighty power of an over-ruling and directing Providence. When 
Nebuchadnezzar, invested with paramount power, and surrounded .with 
every earthly glory, recdved this prediction, the Gredan states were scarcdy 
known amongst the nations of the world ; and, for centuries afterward, they 
were so isolated from each other, that any extensive military or political 
combination among them seemed aU but impossible. Yet, just predsdy 
at the time when this prophecy had to be accomplished, a military genius 
arose, who, with magic celerity, extended his sway over Greece ; and then, 
arming himself with its united power, he went forth and subjected the 
eastern world to his will. The accomplishment of this prophecy was as 
drcumstantially exact and complete, as tiie means by which it was efiSected 
were unlikdy and unexpected. 

II. There is farther prophetic reference to the Gredan monarchy of 
Alexander, in Danid's vision of the four great beasts. 
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After having symbolized the Babylonian kingdom bj a lion mOt eagle's 
wings, and the Persian by a bear with three ribs in its month, the following, or 
Macedonian, monarchy is represented as a beast " like a leopard, which had 
npon the back of it fonr wings of a fowl ; the beast had also four heads ; and 
dominion was given to it." (Dan. vii. 6.) The principal features of this 
figurative representation are sufficiently evident, although they have been 
sometimes applied to an extent which seems rather fiuidful than solid. 

The leopard form seems very clearly to indicate the daring courage which 
distinguished the Macedonian conquests. Small as the leopard is, it will 
sometimes attack even a lion : and when the limited resources of Alexander, and 
the smallness of his army, are considered, it must be acknowledged that the 
figure exactly predicted the character of the Greek sovereignty. This 
leopard had " four wings," — a circumstance that marks with peculiar force 
the rapidity with which Alexander, in the short space of twelve years, sub- 
dued the vast range of territory from Diyricum to the Indies. Again : the 
beast had " fonr heads :" these undoubtedly refer to the four great divisbns 
into which the empire of Alexander was divided soon after his death. This 
interpretation is not arbitrary, but in perfect accordance with inspired 
authority. So, in the following part of the same chapter, the ten horns of 
the fourth beast are explained to mean "ten kings that shall arise:'* 
(verse 24 and here the four heads are four kings who arose after the 
death of the great founder of the kingdom, and who divided the dominions 
amongst tiiem. 

III. A third remarkable prediction respecting the Grecian empire is 
contained in the eighth chapter of Daniel's prophecy, where the Persian 
power is represented as a ram with two horns, standing on the banks of a 
river ; and the Grecian king as a he-goat with " a notable horn between his 
eyes." (Verse 5.) Here, also, we have an unerring guide to the interpretation 
of this prophecy ; for the angel informed the prophet " that the ram which 
thou sawest having two horns are the kings of Media and Persia, and the 
rough goat is the Idng of Grecia : and the great horn that is between his 
eyes is the first king." (Verses 20, 21.) There can, therefore, be no mistake 
in applying this prophecy to Alexander. Whilst this is undoubted, it is 
most remarkable that the figurative prediction of Daniel should so exactly 
represent the conduct of the two kings, and the issue of their first collision. 
The ram stood on the banks of a river, " pushing westward, and northward, 
and southward ; so that no beasts might stand before him, neither was there 
any that could deliver out of his hand ; but he did according to his will." 
(Verse 4.) How graphically these words show the state of Persia, and the 
unquestioned power of her kings before the Macedonian invasion I The 
following is equally truthful in description: "An he-goat came from the 
west on the face of the whole earth, and touched not the ground : and the 
goat had a notable horn between his eyes. And he came to the ram that 
had two horns, which I had seen standing before the river, and ran unto him 
in the fury of his power. And I saw him come dose unto the ram, and he 
was moved with choler against him, and smote the ram, and brake his two 
horns : and there was no power in the ram to stand before him, but he cast 
him down to the ground, and stamped npon him, and there was none that 
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oould deliver tlie ma out of his band.*' (Venes 5^-7.) How forceftdly does 
this set before ns the power of Darius, arrayed on the banks of the Oranicus> 
the impetuous onslaught of the Greeks, and the entire prostration of Persia, 
from that day, before her irresistible conqueror 1 

Equally remarkable is the conclusion of this prediction as to the ultimate 
destiny of the Macedonian mmiarehy : " Therefore the he-goat waxed very 
great : and when he was strong, the great horn was broken ; and for it came 
up four notable ones toward the four winds of heayen." (Verse 8.) Clearly 
as this teaches the same truth as we found indicated by the four heads of 
the beast, in this case the interpretation is rendered undoubted by explicit 
inspired explanation. With reference to this part of the vision the angd 
said, " The great horn that is between his eyes is the first king. Now, that 
being broken, whereas four stood iqp for it, four kingdoms shall stand up out 
of the nation, but not in his power." (Verses 21, 22.) We have here a 
speaking picture of the results of Alexander's death upon the empire which 
he had created. A few years after the death of the gnat Macedonian, all 
his family were out off, and his dominions divided into four portions. 
Cassander held Maoedon and Greece ; Lysimachus had Thraee, Bithynia, and 
the north; Ptolemy ruled Egypt and the south; and Selencns governed 
Syria and the east. So literally did the division into four parts stretch 
toward " the four winds of heaven.'* 

How wonderfiUly does all this display the prescience and the power of 
God! Here is a proof that he knows the end from the b^;inniBg, and that 
he can fUlly accomplish the purpose of his will. 



CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE OF GRECIAN HISTORY. 



B.C. 



Names and Eyents. 



817 Lycnrgos legislates for Sparta. 
779 Commencement of the Olympiads. 
662 Sparta eonqners Messenia, seizes the 

oomitry, and reduces the people to 

alayery. 
594 Solon refoims the law at Athens. 
560 Pisistratos nsnrps the goyemment of 

Athens, and plaoes in abeyance the 

laws of Solon. 
527 Hipparchns and Hippias reign at 

Athens. 
510 The Pisistratidse expelled from Athens. 
497 Death of Pythagoras. 
400 The Persians defeated at Marathon. 
480 Inyasion of Xerxes — his defeat at 

Salamis. 
479 The Greeks yictors at Pktsa and 

Mycale. 
478 Athens rebuilt and fortified by The- 

mistocles in defiance of Sparta. 
444 Perides rales at Athens. 
431 First Pdoponnesian War. 
404 Athens taken by the Spartans, and 

goyemed by Thirty Tyrants. 
400 Retnra of the Ten Thousand Greeks 

from Persia. 
399 Death of Socrates. 
397 Plato and Aristotle. 
387 Sparta the paramount power. 



B.C. 



Names and Eyents. 



371 Battle of Leuctra. — ^Thebes becomes 
the chief power of Greece. 

362 Battle of Mantinea.— Death of £pa- 
minondas. — ^Dedine of lliebes. 

357 First Sacred War. 

350 General cornqption of manners, and 
decline of Grecian power. 

344 Macedonia, by the genius of Philip, 
obtains the ascendancy. 

333 Alexander conquers Persia, and reigns 
supreme. 

323 Death of Alexander. — ^Athens con- 
tinues the chief maritime power. 

322 Athens makes a yigorous effort to 
throw off Macedonian supremacy. 

301 Democracy again established at 
Athens. 

244 Agis m. attempts the reformation of 
Sparta. — ^He at first succeeds, but 
is eyentuaUy cut off. 

243 The formation and efforts of the 
Achaean League. 

227 Cleomenes effects a reyolution iu 
Sparta. 

146 Hie power of the Grecian states gra- 
dually declines, until the power of 
Rome prevails, and they form the 
province of Achaia. 



CHAPTER X. 

THE RELIGION OF GREECE. 

The earliest Religion of this People appears to have been a strange Com- 
ponnd of the Adoration of the material Elements and Powers of 
Nature ; united with a sacred Regard for mythic Legends, which had 
been traditionally preserved — Expansion of this Scheme after the 
Return of the Heradeids, and the Establishment of the Dorian Power 
— Outline of Grecian Theology and Cosmogony —The Grecian Deities — 
Zeus — Hera — ApoUon — Artemis — Hermes — ^Hephaistos — Aphrodite — 
Ares— Eros, and other minor Divinities — ^The Greek Triad— Evident 
Connexion of the whole Scheme with scriptural Tradition — The Tem- 
ples — Priests— Worship — ^Divination— Oracles and Mysteries — The In- 
fluence of Philosophy examined— Thales— His Doctrines, and the 
Ionic School — ^Pythagoras — His System — ^Failure in Greece, and won- 
der^l Success in Sicily— The Character of his^ Teaching — Socrates — 
His Mode of Instruction— Doctrines — ^He claims a Divine Mission — 
The important Character and Influence of his Teaching — Plato— 
General View of his Object — His Doctrines — Grand intellectual Deve- 
lopement evinced in his Philosophy — ^But his Efforts unfavourable to 
Morals and Religion— Aristotle — His brilliant intellectual Efforts — 
Inefficient in Respect of Religion — ^Zeno and the Stoics— Physical and 
moral Doctrines— UnsatisfsBMjtory Result— Epicurus — His System— Its 
pernicious Effects — General View of Grecian Faith — ^Importance of 
Divine Influence, and a Recognition of its Power— The Effect of these 
four Schools of Philosophy fatal to the Religion of Greece— Utter 
Failure of every Influence to correct the Effects of a vitiated Theology. 
NOTES. The Grecian Theogony a Corruption of the primitive History 
and of the Scenes at Babel—The Divine Inspiration of Gentile Pro- 
phets—The certain Presence of Satanic Energy in Grecian Soothsaying 
and Oracles— The sacred nocturnal Scenes of the Eleusinian Mysteries 
—The Doctrines of Plato respecting the Soul and its Transmigrations. 

The inquiring mind can scarcely have presented to it a 
more interesting or important subject for investigation than 
the religion of Greece. Limited as was the national terri- 
tory occupied by this people, their numbers, energy, culti- 
vation, wonderful attainments in all the polite and elegant 
arts, as well as their amazing prowess in war, and range of 
conquest, bring them before the mind as the aristocracy of 
the world^s intellect and art. When we add to these 
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considerations the important fact^ that the elevation and 
empire of this people were the subjects of some of the 
grandest predictions ever uttered by the sacred prophets 
in holy writ, — ^and that their language was the medium 
through which the truths of Old-Testament revelation were 
first conveyed to the world, and the tongue in which the 
New Testament was origmally given to mankind, — ^it can- 
not but be a matter of interest and importance to obtain 
answers to these questions, — ^What were the theological 
doctrines and worship of this remarkable people ? What 
was the religious condition of the Grecian communities ? 

In entering on this subject, it will be necessary first to 
glance at it in an historical aspect, in order to point out 
the prominent changes which were made in the religion of 
the country during the progress of its history. 

As far as any information has come down to us respecting 
the religion of the first occupants of Greece in the tradi- 
tions of the ancient Pelasgi, it appears that their system of 
faith, if such it can be called, was very similar to that 
ascribed to the earliest era of the world by the Phenician 
Sanchoniathon. It being generally believed that the inter- 
course between these countries, so early as 1300 B.C., was 
such as to introduce the Phenician alphabet into Greece, 
we cannot feel surprised at an apparent uniformity of reli- 
gion. The foundation-principle of this system seems to 
have been, a superstitious reverence of the productive and 
destroying powers of nature, as being replete with a spiritual 
life and energy, which was supposed to pervade the 
universe. Thus the Earth (Gaia) was worshipped as a 
goddess, from whose womb sprang the fruits engendered 
by the creative power of the atmosphere (Zeus); and in 
volcanic regions people, on the same account, paid divine 
honours to the fire which desolated their fields. 

The idea generally entertained by the ancients, — and 
evidently arising out of the traditions respecting creation, 
and the action of the Holy Spirit on the chaotic mass, — 
that the whole material world was pervaded by a divine 
spirit, imparted a religious character to all the fanciful 
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imaginations put forth with respect to these supposititious 
beings^ and at the same time gave a personal identity to all 
the phaenomena of nature and the vicissitudes of human life. 
With these elements of early error at the foundation of 
their faith^ it appears to be now an admitted fact that the 
ancient Pelasgi held the doctrines^ and celebrated among 
them the mysteries, of the Cabiri ; which, as Mr. Faber haa 
conclusively shown, mainly consisted in superstitious reve- 
rence for the eight persons preserved in the ark. 

This mucture of natural powers and mythic legends was, 
however, found too narrow a basis for a system of religion 
adapted to the taste of an energetic community, rising, by 
means of civilization, agriculture, and commerce, into pro- 
minence and power. An expansion and adaptation of the 
elements of this early faith are therefore perceived to be in 
gradual operation. For instance : Pemeter was ojiginally 
Gaia, the divine mother Earth ; but was afterwards regarded 
as the patroness of settled habitations, marriage, and juris- 
prudence. This change was gradual in its progress, and 
was not completed until the ascendancy of the Dorians had 
been ftdly established in Peloponnesus. Prior to this, 
Greece can hardly be said to have been devoted to idolatry^ 
for actual idolatry, as denoting the worship of visible 
objects, was unknown. Prayers were addressed as to invi- 
sible deities; and sacrifices — ^the only decidedly religious 
duty which was recognised — ^were offered upon altars in the 
open air. A few heinous crimes were sometimes denounced, 
as exposing the guilty party to the vengeance of the gods ; 
but morality during this period derived very slender support 
from religion. Soothsayers, who pretended to foretell 
future events, were numerous; but local oracles had not 
attained any great celebrity. It is important to add, that 
the doctrines of the immortality of the soul, and a future 
state of rewards and punishments, were taught in those 
days ; but the ridiculous absurdities with which these were 
accompanied, tended, when men had learned to despise the 
fables, to throw discredit abo upon the momentous truths 
which they had veiled. 
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After the close of the Heracleid war^, under the ascen- 
dancy of Dorian power, the new and enlarged system of 
Grecian idolatry was established throughout Greece : and 
it is a curious fact, that the principal agents in its intro* 
duction have been also the means of perpetuating a know- 
ledge of the system to the present day. Por, at the time 
that the old and new systems were struggling for the 
mastery over the pubUc mind. Homer arose, and by his 
unrivalled invention and brilliant genius so used, exhibited, 
and adorned the new scheme, that it thencefortlf triumphed 
over all opposition, (b.c. 1000.) Hesiod followed, about 
one hundred years later, and stiU further illustrated its 
principles, and strengthened its hold on the Grecian mind. 
Herodotus, the highest possible authority on the subject, 
assures us that the Greeks were indebted for their gods to 
Homer and Hesiod. We may, therefore, look to the pro- 
ductions of these poets for an exhibition of the theology of 
Greece during the principal period of her history ; and, 
indeed, until the teaching of philosophers shed an influence 
over the religious opinions of the people. 

When we bear in mind that the subject under discussion 
is, the theological doctrines of the most intellectual, ener- 
getic, and enlightened of the ancient nations, it becomes a 
matter of painful interest to perceive one starthng fact at 
the very threshold of our inquiry, — ^namely, that the Greeks 
had no idea whatever of the eternity of the deities they 
worshipped. On the contrary, they believed that the 
supreme power was held by other divine beings, long before 
these whom they now worshipped were called into existence. 
Although it does not come within the plan of this work to 
give any extended list of divinities, with their mythological 
extraction and history, it seems necessary to furnish a brief 
account of the origin of the gods, the world, and mankind, 
according to the principles of this religious system. 

According to Hesiod, in the beginning was Chaos, then 
Gaia, (the Earth,) Tartarus, (the subterranean Abyss,) and 
Eros (Love). Gaia brings foi-th Uranus, (the Heavens,) 
the Mountains, and Pontus (the Sea). Gaia and Uranus are 
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the parents of the Titans, Oceanns, Coeus, Crius, Hyperion, 
lapetus, Theia, £heia, (or Bhea,) Themis, Mnemosyne, 
Phoebe, Tethys, and Cionos; also the Cyclopes, and the 
Hecatoncheires, ("hundred-handed^' giants,) Cottus, Bri- 
areus, and Qyes. Ouranos, or Uranus, however, hated his 
offspring, and prevented them from coming forth into the 
light of day. Indignant at this unnatural behaviour, Gaia 
persuaded his son Cronos to mutilate his father, and usurp 
his throne. Cronos and Bhea then became the parents of 
Hestia, D«meter, Hera, Hades, Poseidon, and Zeus. To 
prevent any of hia children deposing him, _as he had 
deposed his father, Cronos swallowed them immediately 
after their birth. As soon as Zeus was bom, Ehea pre- 
sented to the father a stone, which he swallowed instead of 
his child. Zeus was concealed in Crete, where he remained 
until he was fall-grown, when he sallied forth, deposed his 
father, and, aided by the arts of Gaia or Metis, compelled him 
to disgorge the children whom he had swallowed, and 
whose boies, on account of their divine nature, were impe- 
rishable. The stone which he had swallowed last of all, 
was the first object discharged from his stomach. This was 
set up by Zeus in the glorious Pytho, (Delphi,) as a sign 
and a wonder for mortal men. 

Zeus now, in conjunction with his brothers and sisters, 
makes war on Cronos and the Titans. By the advice of 
Gaia, he releases the Cyclopes, who had been imprisoned in 
the bowels of the earth, and receives from their hands the 
thunder and the deadly lightning. He also releases the 
Hecatoncheires, and brings them back to the upper world. 
The battle had already raged ten years between the Titans 
and the Olympic gods, when these giants appeared to aid 
the Olympians. Earth trembled to its centre, and even 
Tartarus shook, as these combatants fought, whilst huge 
rocks were hurled on either side, and Zeus with flaming 
thunderbolts mingled in the war. The Titans were at 
length defeated, loaded with chains, and thrown into the 
depths of Tartarus, where beiog closely imprisoned, they 
were carefuUy guarded by the mighty Hecatoncheires. 
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But even this victory did not establish the throne of Zens. 
Craia brings forth another monster, of inunense size and 
power, who is at length struck down, by the thunderbolts 
of Zeus, into the lowest depths of Tartarus. By this last 
success Zeus and his brethren and sisters became rulers of 
the universe."^ 

It is well known that this mythic Theogony has been 
subjected to several modes of interpretation, — the physical, 
the historical, the theological, &c. It is also generally 
admitted that neither of these supplies a complete key to 
them. In fact, the Theogony of Hesiod is, to use the 
words of a learned writer, "a farrago, composed of the 
most heterogeneous ingredients.'' 

Without pretending to afford a solution to this crude 
poetic version.of numerous myths, I may venture to express 
an opinion that the broad substratum upon which the whole 
rests, is a union of corrupted traditions of the scenes which 
took place at Babel, terminating in the proud supremacy of 
the house of Cush.t 

According to this system, after the defeat of the rival 
Titans, the universe was governed by the heads of the tri- 
umphant tribe. And scarcely anything is more worthy of 
observation, in this whole case, than the family character 
subsisting among these deities. They comprised the bro- 
thers Zeus, Poseidon, and Hades ; the sisters Hera, Hes- 
TiA, Demeteb, with her daughter Coba ; and the children 
of Zeus, — ^Athene, Apollon, Abtemis, Hephaistos, Ares, 
Aphrodite, and Hermes. Of these individually a brief 
notice must be given. 

I. The gods of Olympus. 

Zeus, or Jupiter, the son of Cronos and Rhea, was 
regarded as the great sovereign of the universe, the father 
of gods and men. He claims to exercise unlimited autho- 
rity, not only over men, but even over every other god, and 

* I am considerably indebted for this sunmary to Abnold's Transla- 
tion of Stoll*s " Handbook of the Religion and Mythology of the Greeks," 
— ^an able and excellent work. 

t See note A, p. 614. 
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boasts a sway greater than the united power of all other 
divinities.* 

Yet^ notwithstanding the strong terms in which these 
claims to supremacy, if not to omnipotent power, are put 
forth, when the system is fully investigated it is found, that 
the absolute government of the world is not entirely in the 
hands of Zeus. The fact is, that the Polytheism of Greece 
had invested so many deities with divine powers and free- 
dom of action, that no one individual deity could possess 
absolute sway. Zeus, therefore, althoij^h the most perfect 
and most potent of the Grecian deities, was frequently 
thwarted in his purpose, and controlled in his actions, by 
Moira (Fate). And as the inventive faculties of man had 
already done their utmost in the personification of divine 
powers, this Moira was allowed to remain, — ^a dark, vague, 
and incomprehensible influence. 

The whole order of nature is ordaiaed by Zeus ; he is the 
source and fountain of rule and government. Kings are 
his representatives, employed by him to administer justice to 
mortals, and deriving their authority from his commission. 
He is the guardian of popular assemblies and councils : he 
punishes those who pervert the right, and enforces the 
obligation of oaths. The rites of hospitaUty, and the case 
of the exile and suppliant, are under his special care ; and 
he is the guardian of the family and house. 

It is also worthy of notice, that this system not only 
recognised the birth of this, the principal of their deities ; 
it even admitted that he died, and his grave was shown in 
Crete : so that one who had been dead, yet lived to reign 
and rule over gods and men. 

Zeus not only held this place in the national faith, but 
was also, in many instances, localized. Hence we meet 
with the Cretan Zeus, the Boeotian Zeus, the Arcadian 
Zeus, &c. The most ancient worship of Zeus in Greece was 
at Dodona in Epirus : the principal statue was that executed 
by Phidias, forty feet high, of ivory and gold, to look on 
which was regarded as an antidote to pain and sorrow. 

* HoMEEi Iliad, viii. 18. 
2 B 5 
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A full knowledge of future events, and the power of 
making them known to mortals by signs, omens, and pro- 
phecies, were attributed to this deity. His moral character, 
however, was far beneath these ascriptions of dignity. By 
his wife he had three children. Ares, Hephaistos, Hebe. 
Athene sprang from his head. His children by other 
goddesses were ApoUon and Artemis by Leto, Hermes by 
Maia, Persephone by Demeter, Aphrodite by Dione, the 
Horse by Themis, the Graces by Eurynome, the Muses by 
Mnemosyne. By mortal women he had many children : the 
principal were Hercules by Alcmene, Dionysus by Semele, 
Perseus by Danae, Castor and Polydeucas by Leda. 

Hera (Juno) was eldest daughter of Cronos and Bhea, 
and sister to Zeus. This god, having formed a clandestine 
engagement with his sister, kept their marriage secret three 
hundred years. Hera was then acknowledged as his wife, 
and proclaimed queen of heaven. In this character she 
receives the deference of all other divinities. 

Her marriage with Zeus is the most prominent event in 
her history. As his wife, she shares the counsels of her 
husband, beyond what is permitted to other deities. This 
union was not, however, the most happy ; Zems and Hera 
frequently quarrelled; and the extreme licentiousness of 
the husband, not to mention other causes, fully accounted 
for these dissensions. 

As Hera was the only lawful wife among the female 
deities of Olympus, she was the special patroness of manned 
women, whom she protected and assisted in all their perils. 

Athene, or Pallas Athene, (Mmerva,) is the daughter 
of Zeus. Homer does not mention her mother; but Hesiod 
says, that, Zfeus having devoured Metis, (Wisdom,) Athene 
sprang full-armed from his head. As Hera seems to be a 
female impersonation of Zeus, so Athene stands before us as 
an embodiment of his wisdom. This goddess exercises 
considerable influence in the council of the gods. Although 
she is described in the Hiad as sometimes opposing the 
designs of Zeus, she generally acts in accordance with his 
will ; and, even when her wishes go beyond his, the aflec- 
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tion with which he regards his favourite child, generally 
enables her to secure her object. She is always represented 
as a virgin deity, fall of sagacity and prudence, skilled in all 
the arts cultivated by both sexes, and always ready to act 
as a leader and teacher in military manoeuvres, and even to 
mingle in the fight. She gives the patriot strength for the 
protection of his country, and leads the warrior to victory. 

Phcebos Apollon (Apollo) is the son of Zeus and the 
female Titan Leto (Latona). This amour being known by 
Hera, she persecuted Leto from place to place, until she 
found an asylum in Delos, where she brought forth twins, 
Apollon and Artemis. 

Apollon was the favourite son of Zeus, and always acted 
in accordance with his fiither's wishes, whilst many other of 
the Olympian divimties frequently opposed the will of their 
sovereign. He is especially the prophet of Zeus, and the 
god of soothsayers and oracles ; and to him in this cha- 
racter the Greeks attributed some of the most important 
events in their history. These prophecies, or oracles, were 
delivered in a poetical form; the poet, like the seer, 
announcing the will of the gods to mankind. Apollon is 
also the god of song and music, protects flocks and cattle, 
and delights in the foundation of towns and the estabhsh- 
ment of civil constitutions. 

It is a remarkable fact, that a divinity of such a mild, 
beneficent, and elevating character should be termed ApoU 
Ian, — ^the same as the scripture Apollyon, — 'Hhe Destroyer.'' 
This is supposed to be accounted for by the legend, that 
Themis had an oracle in Delphi, the way to which was 
guarded by the dragon Python. Here, too, we have very 
evident allusion to the ''old serpent:'' — Python ^ from 
rrmO pythe^ ''to over-persuade, to deceive." This mon- 
ster Apollon slew, and took possession of the oracle, which 
thenceforth became the most celebrated in Greece, or in 
the whole world. 

It may serve to show the confusion produced by the 
application of conflicting traditions of primitive history and 
religion, to observe that although Apollon was regarded as 
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personating the promised Seed in the original promise of 
redemption, and was celebrated as 6 Som/p, 'Hhe Saviour,'' 
in oonseqnence of this his great victory over the serpent, 
yet the tnie character of this idolatrous imagery is shown 
by the sacred writer calling the evil spirit which Paul cast 
out of the damsel at Phihppi " a spirit of Python,'' — ^the 
very title which ApoUon had earned by tins victory, and 
used a thousand years. 

Artemis, (Diana,) the daughter of Zeus and Leto, and 
sister of Apollo, was originally an ideal being of precisely 
the same character as her brother; he being a masculine, 
and she a feminine, impersonation of the same attributes. 
In process of time, however, other and extraneous ideas 
were introduced into the religion of Greece under this 
name. As an instance, it may be stated that the Ephe- 
sian IHana was originally an Asiatic deity, having nothing 
in common with the Greek Artemis, which, under the 
rising power and prevalent influence of Greece, at length 
merged into this character and title. At Sparta this 
goddess was worshipped under the name of ^ ^Op0ia^ " the 
Upright," and boys were whipped at her altar until it was 
sprinkled with their blood. 

Hebmes, or Mercury, was the son of Zeus and Maia, a 
daughter of Atlas. Homer describes him as the acute, 
witty, active messenger of Zeus,— one who brings every 
thing to a happy conclusion. He is not to be regarded 
simply as a messenger, but as a god who, charged with 
executing the behests of the supreme Zeus, also exer- 
cised his own judgment and power, by which he rendered 
many very important services to gods and men. Yet, while 
acting in this independent character, he was, besides, the 
executor of the will of Zeus, just as Apollo was its inter- 
preter and propounder to mankind. 

Hermes may, therefore, be regarded as a divinity with 
rather multifarious attributes and offices. He is the guar- 
dian of flocks and herds, which he renders prosperous. He 
is god of inventions, and of heralds, being himself the 
herald of the gods. He imparts the gift of eloquence ; and 
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is the god of commerce. In this aspect his moral influence 
is not particularly sound, since he is always ready to 
patronize thieves and cheats, provided they eiBfect their pur- 
poses with skill and dexterity. He is the patron of roads, 
and the protector of travellers : he conducts the souls of the 
dead to the lower world : and he is the god of gymnastics. 
In all this wide range of offices, Hermes is regarded by this 
system as equally clever and beneficent, always the giver of 
wealth and prosperity. 

Hephaistos (Vulcan). — ^Before the days of Homer, this 
deity was regarded as a mighty, creative being ; but after 
the genius of the father of poetry had established the 
supremacy of Zeus, he occupied a more subordinate posi- 
tion. He is the son of Zeus and Hera, and was in conse- 
quence of his ugliness cast out of heaven as soon as he was 
bom. He was kindly received and brought up by Thetis 
and Eurynome. He was afterwards re-admitted to Olym- 
pus ; but, having taken part with his mother against Zeus, 
was again hurled from heaven by the mighty Thunderer, 
and, after whirling the whole day, fell on the Island of 
Lemnos. 

He was the great patron of artificers, especially in 
metals ; and is sometimes associated with Athene, a deity 
of much higher rank, as the instructor and protector of 
artificers. His marvellous workshop was on Olympus, where 
he made two golden female figures, on which he is repre- 
sented as leaning. He built brasen palaces for himself and 
other deities on Olympus. 'For Achilles he made a won- 
derful shield ; for Diomedes, a suit of armour. His wife 
was Aphrodite, the goddess of beauty, who had, however, 
less attachment to her husband than to the strong and 
handsome Ares, which was the occasion of much scandal. 

Apheoditb (Venus) was, according to Homer, the 
daughter of Zeus and Dione; but, according to another 
myth adopted by Hesiod, she was the offspring of the foam 
of the sea. She is the goddess of love and beauty. Paris 
awarded her the prize of beauty, in preference to Hera and 
Athene. By her favourite, Anchises, she became the 
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mother of Mneaa, and for his sake greatly aided the Trojans 
in their famous war. 

Aphrodite was originally an Asiatic divinity^ like the 
Syrian Astarte^— one of the gods of nature, who creates out 
of water all the productions of the earth, and is therefore 
herself said to have been born from the foam of the sea. 
The worship of this goddess was imported from the east 
into Greece, where she was soon adored as a Grecian 
divinity. By her power gods and men ware enslaved. All 
living things feel her influence. 

Akbs, (Mars,) the son of Zeus and Hera, is represented 
as the fierce god of war : he was the paramour of Aphrodite. 
Their children were Deimos, Phobos, Eros, Anteros, and 
Harmonia. Ares appears to have been designed to set 
forth the violence, ferocity, and brute courage exhibited in 
war, as Athene represented its genius, strategy, and intel- 
lectual requisites. Ares was not extensively worship- 
ped in Greece, and very few statues were raised to his 
honour. 

Ebos, (Cupid,) the son of Mars and Venus, in the 
early mythology of the Pelasgi, is spoken of as one of 
the most ancient of the gods. Hence Hesiod says, ^' First 
of all was Chaos, then the broad Earth, and Tartaros, and 
Eros, the fairest of the immortal gods.'' This ancient god 
was worshipped at Thespise in Boeotia, where the Erotidia 
were celebrated in his honour once in five years. The son 
of Aphrodite and Ares, however, absorbed attention and 
devotion during the best ages of Grecian history. And 
whatever may be said of the dubious and abstract character 
of some other minor divinities, it is an undoubted fact that 
this Eros " was the living, breathing embodiment of popular 
beUef.'' 

According to this universal faith, neither Zeus, the lord 
of the universe, nor even Eros's own mother, is safe from 
his attacks. In heaven and earth, in the sea and the lower 
world, he reigns supreme as the all-conquering god. Borne 
aloft on golden pinions, armed with a bow and arrows, 
which he carries in a golden quiver, he shoots according to 
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his will ; and whoever is pierced with his shafts, becomes 
instantly sensible of the pangs and raptures of love. 

Besides these, it will be necessary to give the names of 
other divinities more or less connected with the sacred halls 
of Olympns, although many of them occupy there a subor- 
dinate position. Amongst these may be reckoned Hestia, 
(Yesta,) the goddess of the hearth and its fire, the patroness 
of domestic harmony, the guardian of the house, and the 
protectress of strangers and suppliants. — ^Moiba, (Parca, 
Pate,) the goddess who spins the thread of man^s destiny. 
The word is sometimes used in the plural; and Hesiod 
speaks of three Moirse, who were the daughters of Night. 
Although this divinity generally appears in a subordinate 
character, as watching over and predicting individual des- 
tiny, at other times she seems to exercise unlimited power 
over all the gods, even binding Zfeus himself to her will, 
however much against his inclination. — ^Tyche, (FortunaJ 
the goddess of accident and luck. 

Nemesis, the goddess who apportions to men the measure 
of happiness or misery which their actions merit ; although 
she more frequently assumes the aspect of an avenging, than 
of a beneficent, deity. — ^Ate, a personification of the infa- 
tuation or perversion of the understanding which leads men 
to sin. — ^Dike, (justice,) the protectress of the just, and the 
enemy of injustice and wrong. When a judge passes an 
unjust sentence, she carries her complaint to the throne of 
Zeus. — ^Themis, the goddess of law and order. She is 
represented as a divine being, who in conjunction with Zeus 
protects the right, and convenes and dissolves the assem- 
blies of men. Her peculiar office, however, is to restore 
peace to Olympus, and check all insubordination and dis- 
order among the gods. She is the counsellor and auxiliary 
of Zeus, and, like Dike, is sometimes called his assessor. 

The Muses, the nine goddesses of song. — ^Their names 
and offices were as follows : — Clio, {'^ the Eecorder,^') the 
goddess of history; Euterpe, ("the Delighter,'') of lyric 
song ; Thaleia, (" the blooming,") of comedy ; Melpomene, 
(the Muse " of song,") the goddess of tragedy ; Terpsichore, 
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("she who delights in dance/') the goddess of dance; 
Erato^ (the Muse "of love/') presiding over amorous 
poetry; Polyhymnia, ("rich in hymns/') the goddess of 
hymn ; Urania, (" the celestial,") the Muse of astronomy ; 
Calliope, ("the melodious,") the goddess of epic poetry. 

Chabites (the Graces) are goddesses who preside over 
the charms of social life, the union of individuals in civi- 
lized communities, and the unrestrained joviality of the 
banquet. 

Besides these there were the Hobjb, the goddesses of 
the weather, whose duty it is to open and shut the gates of 
Olympus, — to send rain and sunshine, cold and heat, 
rendering the. earth fruitful. — ^The Hyades, or goddesses of 
rain. — 'Hxe Pleiades, the daughters of Atlas, seven stars 
favourable to navigation. — ^Ibis, the rainbow, and the 
female messenger of the gods to earth and the lower world. 
— Helios, the sun, — the son of the Titan, Hyperion. — 
Selene, (LunaJ "the Moon." — ^Eos, the goddess of the 
dawn. — ^The Winds, too, are divine beings, four in num- 
ber, — ^Eurus, the blasting east wind; Notos, the moist 
south; Zephyros, the dark, rainy west; and Boreas, the 
blustering north. 

On Olympus, whose lofty peak rises above the clouds, 
dwell the gods in palaces erected by Hephaistos. Around 
and above them is a cloudless sky. No rain or snow falls 
in those happy r^ons ; no rude wind disturbs the ever- 
lastiag cahn. On the highest pinnacle of the mountain is 
the palace of Zeus, where the other gods assemble at the 
feast or in the council. Hebe, the ever-youthful, and 
Ganymedes, the Phrygian boy, — ^whom Zeus stole from 
earth, and endowed with immortality, — offer them nectar 
and ambrosia, whilst the Muses ddight their ears with 
melodious strains, and the CharUea display their celestial 
charms. Iris conveys the messages of the gods from hea- 
ven to earth; the Horse, goddesses of the seasons, open 
and shut the gate of Olympus ; and Helios, the all-seeing 
brings to gods and mortals the cheerful light of day. In 
the morning he rises from the eastern Oceanos, heralded 
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by the rosy-fingered Eos, (the Dawn,) and at night sinks 
to rest beneath its western wave : for Oceanos, the mighty 
stream of the universe, flows around the earth and the sea. 
But all these divinities of nature are subordinate to the 
gods of Olympus, and obey the command of the sovereign 
Zeus.* 

It was an essential element of this faith, that when Zeus 
had completed the overthrow of Cronos and the Titans, the 
government of the universe was divided between himself 
and his two brothers. Zeus, with the deities previously 
named, retained the sovereignty of heaven, Poseidon that of 
the sea, and Hades the lower regions. It wiU be necessary 
to notice briefly these two remaining governments. 

Poseidon (Neptune) was the son of Cronos and Ehea, 
and younger brother of 2ieus. He obtained the rule of the 
sea, as his portion of universal empire. His palace was in 
the depths of the ocean near Mgad. Although younger and 
less powerful than Zeus, he felt sometimes disposed to resist 
the supremacy of his elder brother. His temper, like the 
element subject to his authority, was boisterous and 
uncertain ; and when any individual had excited his anger, 
the god was sure to pursue him with the most relentless 
hatred. On some account which has never been satisfac- 
torily explained, Poseidon was regarded as the divinity to 
whom mankind is indebted for the invaluable services of 
the horse. Over the seas he exercised unlimited power. 
As he glides along the surface of the water in his chariot, 
drawn by brasen-footed horses, the waves are stilled, and 
the monsters of the deep arise to do him homage, while aU 
the divinities of the water acknowledge him as their 
sovereign lord. All the phenomena of the ocean are depen- 
dent on his will. At his fiat, the waves rise in all the fury 
of their power ; before his anger, the earth trembles : he 
dashes ships in pieces, inundates whole countries, opens 
fountains on the dry land, and breaks the rocks in pieces. 
In ancient times his dominion extended over all fountains, 

* See P&OFESSOB Sto;.l'8 " Handbook of the Religion and Mythology of 
the Greeks," p. 10. 
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rivers^ and lakes ; but when the system of mythology was 
folly developed^ his sway was more particularly confined to 
the sea. The Isthmian Grames were celebrated once in 
three years, near Corinth, in honour of this deity. The 
prize was a crown, made of branches of the fir-tree. 
Besides the horse, the dolphin was sacred to Poseidon. 

Amphitbitb, the daughter of Nereus, was the wife of 
Poseidon. Her name signifies that she surrounds the earth 
with water. She was therefore originally the sea; but 
Hesiod incorporated her into his Theogony, as the wife of 
the principal marine deity. 

OcEANOS, the mighty stream which surrounds the earth 
and the sea, and from whence spring the gods, the rivers, 
and the fountains ; — ^Nebeus, the old man of the sea, the 
father of the fiffcy beautiful nymphs named Nebeibs, among 
whom we find Thetis, the mother of Achilles; — ^Leuco- 
THEA, the companion of the Nereids, the protectress of the 
shipwrecked mariner; — ^Peoteus, the ancient soothsaying 
deity, who feeds the seals of Amphitrite ; — ^Phorcus, ("the 
grey,'') another aged sea deity ; — Glaucos, a god of sailors 
and fishermen ; — ^Triton> a powerful deity, son of Poseidon 
and Amphitrite; — the Eiyebs and Acheloios; — ^were 
minor deities attending on Poseidon and Amphitrite. 

The third grand division of this system of divinities was 
presided over by Hades, (or Pluto,) the son of Cronos and 
Bhea, brother of Zeus, and husband of Persephone. He is 
the sovereign of the lower world, where his power is as 
supreme as that of his brother Zeus in heaven, although, as 
younger brother, he is in rank inferior to the Olympian 
deity. This dark and mysterious sovereign of the infernal 
kingdom has a helmet which renders hinn invisible : his 
terrible voice summons mortals to the realms of death : he 
is stem and inexorable, and more dreaded by mankind 
than any other deity. As the residence of this divinity was 
situate in the interior of the earth, he was commonly 
regarded as the dispenser of vegetable life, and the bestower 
of mineral wealth. His sovereignty extended over all 
mankind; if not folly during their life, yet certainly at 
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their death he was sure to establish his dominion over 
aU. 

Persephone, the daughter of Zeus and Demeter, is the 
wife of Hades. Whilst engaged with her companions in 
gathering flowers in the Nyssean meadows, the earth was 
cleffc asunder, and Hades, rising out of the abyss in his 
chariot drawn by immortal horses, seized on the terrified 
maiden by the permission of Zeus, and carried her off with 
him to the infernal regions, where she became his wife. In 
the Grecian faith, she is always exhibited as enthroned 
with her husband, and sharing with him the government of 
the infernal regions, just as Hera does with Zeus above. In 
fact, Persephone seems to possess more than a feminine 
part of this dark sovereignty : for she exercises an especial 
authority over the ghosts of the departed, whilst Hades 
seems more concerned with the affairs of the Hving. She 
was, indeed, a female counterpart of her dark and terrible 
consort. 

The subordinate deities and divine attendants at this 
gloomy court were the following : — ^Thanatos and Hypnos, 
Death and Sleep, the sons of Night ; — ^the Keres, a plural 
feminine personification of Fate; dark, malignant, inexo- 
rable goddesses, objects of universal hatred ; — ^the Erinnyes, 
produced by Gaia (the Earth) from the blood of Ouranos, 
when he was mutilated by his son Cronos. These are 
immortal rejpresentations of the vexation and anger of those 
whose rights have been violated. On the fifth day of every 
month, they saUy forth firom their infernal habitations, to 
punish those who have violated their oaths, and to inflict 
vengeance on flagrant sinners ; which they administer, not 
only by direct penalty, but also at other times by pervert- 
ing the judgment of men, so as to lead them to pursue a 
course which issues in their own ruin. 

Hecate is sometimes mentioned in connexion with the 
Erinnyes, and on other occasions as a separate and inde- 
pendent divinity. She was the dark and terrible ruler of 
the world of phantoms and supernatural appearances, the 
patroness and teacher of witches. 
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Besides these three divisions of deities, there was another, 
composed entirely of subordinate divinities, which pertained 
to the earth as the common seat and centre of divine 
government and providence. The principal of these were, 

1. Gaia, the Earth, who brings forth and nourishes every 
thing that has life, — ^the all-producing, all-sustaining .mother. 

2. The Nymphs, goddesses of inferior rank. They were 
the daughters of Sfeus, and were divided into four classes, — 
Mountains, Meadows, Fountains, and Woodlands. They 
are evidently personifications of the beneficent powers of 
nature. 3. Ehea, Cybele, the sister and wife of Cronos, 
and mother of Zeus and his brother deities. She, too, was 
often confounded with the Great Mother, and not unfre- 
quently mistaken for Gala. Her priests in Galatia and 
some other places exercised a kind of ecclesiastical domi- 
nion over the land. 4. Diontsos, (Bacchus,) the son of 
Zeus and Semele ; the god of wine. He was the patron of 
song and festive poetry, of the drama, and of a peculiar 
species of lyric, called dithyramlms. But he was specially 
a god of nature ; and his care extended not only to the 
culture and production of the vine, but to aU the vegetable 
world. At first his worship corresponded to the character 
of a beneficent and friendly being; but afterward such 
riotous orgies were introduced, that the rites became 
disgusting and demoralizing. 

5. The Satyes, companions of Dionysos. They represent, 
in a lower degree, the life of nature, whose best and noblest 
productions are symbolized by Dionysos. Silenus, Marsyas, 
and Midas, are gross individual representations of this 
class. 6. Pan, the son of Hermes and of the daughter of 
Dryops, was a pastoral and sylvan deity, who, from his 
similarity to the Satyrs, was numbered among the attend- 
ants of Dionysos, where he figures as a dancer, and perse- 
cutes the Nymphs with his importunities. 7. Peiapus, son 
of Dionysos and Aphrodite, the god of fertility, generally 
worshipped by means of most disgusting symbols. 8. Cen- 
TAUEs, being half men, and half horses. Satyr-like in their 
appearance and character, they were also regarded as attend- 
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ants upon Dionjsos. 9. Demeteb (Ceres). This goddess 
was in early times identical with the Divine Mother Earth; 
but was afterward worshipped as an individual deity, 
presiding over herbs and flowers, with com, and every 
other vegetable requisite for sustaining the life of man. 

Having thus given, in tolerable detail, an outline of 
the theology of Greece, it will be evident that whilst there 
are clear and distinct substrata of scriptural tradition, 
moulding and directing the active energies which brought 
this system into operation, these are not of the same kind, 
nor used in the same manner, as those which were found in 
the faith of the primitive nations whose history and religion 
have been referred to in the preceding chapters. In the 
case of Greece, there was a far greater chronological and 
geographical removal from the season and seat of the events 
recorded by Moses as the foundation of human history, and 
of the Divine revelations made to mankind in connexion 
with the Creation, the Fall, and the Flood, than existed in 
the case of older and more eastern nations. There is, conse- 
quently, in this theology a less distinct recognition of the 
first promise of redemption, — of the Seed of the Woman, 
and of the Divine Son, — ^than we find in Assyria, Persia, 
and Egypt. Nor is this to be wondered at, when it is con- 
sidered that at least twelve hundred years elapsed from the 
Dispersion to the earliest time at which we can obtain any 
information respecting the religion of the Hellenes; and 
that, during a great part of this period, their progenitors 
had, by leading a wandering and unsettled life, and from 
other causes, descended, to say the least, to the verge of 
extreme barbarism. 

Yet, even in these circumstances, so strongly was the idea 
of a tri-une personality in the Deity inwrought into all the 
traditions of the religion of antiquity, — and so fuUy was it 
countenanced by the theology of those ancient countries 
which were preceptors to Ghreece in this branch of know- 
ledge, — ^that the triad became nearly as prominent in 
Grecian theology as in that of more ancient nations. But 
this triad is clearly the three sons of Noah, as has been 
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shown in a preceding volume.* But the curious manner 
in which this is described merits notice. First, we are 
informed that Saturn destroys his offspring, and that Zeus 
is alone preserved by a trick of his mother. Then it is 
said that this deity, having grown up in concealment, after- 
ward succeeds in defeating the purposes of his father, and, 
by a desperate but triumphant conflict, secures paramount 
authority ; whilst his two brothers, who had been destroyed 
by their father, are marvellously restored, and have each a 
separate but inferior portion of the universe placed under 
their individual government. 

However extravagant the terms in which this mythic 
account has reached us, they are not sufficiently so as to con- 
ceal altogether the basis of scriptural and historical tradi- 
tion on which it rests. The arkite patriarch had announced 
the Divine purpose, that the three primitive tribes should 
separate, and their families spread over the earth. The 
head of the house of Ham resists this, and in violent 
conflict compels the Shemitic clan to retire from the seat 
which had been assigned to them; and the Cuthite race 
thus acquired dominion, and for a season effected their 
purpose of securing paramount rule. Yet, although the 
traditions of this feud and consequent struggle are clearly 
recognised as elements in Grecian mythology, true to the 
ruling idea of the primitive error, their chief deities form a 
triad, and that triad is composed of the three sons of 
Saturn or Noah. 

We proceed to notice the temples, priests, worship, ora- 
cles, divination, and festivals of this reKgion. We shall 
then be prepared to form some opinion respecting the 
general character and influence of this system of faith and 
morals. 

Temples appear to have existed in Greece from the 
earliest times : they were always regarded as consecrated 
enclosures. At first the ground thus set apart for sacred 
purposes was distinguished by being encompassed by a 
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string or rope; afterwards stone walls were built around 
the whole space. The temple itself was called 1/009^ 
fAUice, ved^,) and at its entrance fonts {mepvppavnjpia) 
were generally placed, that those who entered the sanc- 
tuary, to pray or offer sacrifices, m^ht first purify 
themselves. 

In early times the temples were of the simplest construc- 
tion, and frequently made of wood : but afterward exceed- 
ingly elaborate and costly stone buildings were erected for 
this purpose. Temples were always consecrated. The 
original idea, evidently traceable in the progress of temple- 
building, is, that these sanctuaries were at &st not designed 
for places of worship so much as for a residence of the 
Deity. The character of the early Greek temples was 
dark and mysterious, no light being admitted but through 
the doorway : afterwards apertZ in the roof partiaUy 
remedied tUs defect. The larger temples were generally 
divided into three parts: — ^the {mpowto^, or mp6So/M)9,) 
''vestibule/' the {vao^, o-rfKo^, or cellaj ''nave,'' and 
the {o7rur06SofjLo<;) "storehouse." It does not appear 
that the inner part was regarded by the Greeks as a 
place of more pLliar sanch^as wa^ the case in Egypt 
and some other countries, since it was usually the place for 
depositing the treasures. The cella, or " nave," was the loca- 
lity where the image of the god was fixed, and was properly 
"the temple." Vitruvius states that the entrance of Greek 
temples was always towards the west; but most of the ruins 
that remain in Attica, Ionia, and Sicily, have their entrance 
toward the east. The architecture employed in the erection 
of these edifices was the first emanation of Grecian art, and 
preceded painting and statuary, as it also secured an earlier 
and equally glorious triumph in the perfection to which it 
attained. 

The priests of Greece were admitted to this office by 
different means. There were in some of the cities (as at 
Athens) sacred famiUes, in whom the priesthood was here- 
ditary. On some occasions the sovereign, or chief of the 
state, appointed the priest, whilst at other times he was 
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elected by the suffrages of the people^ or appointed by lot. 
All these modes are distinctly referred to by Enstathins, 
when giving a comment on that passage in Homer's Iliad : 
''By appointment public at that time priestess of Pallas/^* 
The archbishop observes that " she was neither appointed 
by lots, nor by right of inheritance, nor by the designation 
of any single person, but, as the ancients say, elected by the 
people/' 

It was a standing rule, that all who entered on the 
priestly office should be perfectly free firom every bodily 
defect or superfluity. Nor was bodily soundness alone 
sufficient : uprightness of mind was equally necessary, as it 
was an admitted principle, that nothing ought to approach 
the gods but what is pure and uncorrupt. It was also 
thought that sexual intercourse militated against the 
efficiency of the priestly o^ce ; and hence the priests of the 
, Mother of Gods at Samos dismembered themselves, — an 
example which was followed by some others in different 
parts of Greece. As a milder form of procuring the same 
result, the '' kieropkanta at Athens, after their admission, 
enfeebled themselves by a draught of the juice of hemlock. 
In short, it was very customary for those that attended on 
the more sacred and mysterious rites, by using certain 
herbs and medicaments, to unman themselves, that they 
might worship the gods with greater chastity and purity .'^t 

They also frequently retired from the world and all its 
business, that, being free from cares, they might wholly 
devote themselves to the service of the gods. But though 
most of them were obliged to strict chastity and temperance, 
others were allowed to marry ; and Eustathius tells us that 
it was but an institution of the later ages that the priest- 
esses should be virgins ; to confirm which. Homer may be 
cited to prove that Chrysei's, the cause of the subject of the 
lUad, was daughter of Chryses, Apollo's priest, and, again, 
that Dares, the priest of Vulcan, had two sons. J Nor, 
indeed, was this adherence to chastity the uniform practice ' 

♦ Iliad, vi. 300. f Potter's "Antiquities," voL i. p. 242. 

t Biad. i. 99. 
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of later times ; for in some cases a plurality of husbands or 
lovers was a necessary qualification for a priestess. 

In small cities all the sacred offices were frequentiy 
performed by one person. But where worshippers were 
numerous, several priests were appointed, and inferior 
officers, such as sacrificers, keepers of the temple, treasurers 
of the sacred revenue, and others. Of the different orders 
of priests no definite information can be obtained : for not 
only the several deities, but even the same god, had different 
orders of priests, in different localities and under diverse 
circumstances. It may, however, be observed that in all 
places of note there was an higb-priest ; whose office it was 
to superintend the other sacred officers, and to execute the 
most holy rites and mysteries of religion. At Athens they 
had many high-priests ; every deity almost having one, who 
presided over the rest. At other places they had two 
classes of priests,^-one devoted to the celestial gods, and 
the other to inferior deities and demi-gods, with an high- 
priest over each class. At Delphi there were five high- 
priests, who with the prophets had the chief management 
of all parts of divine worship. 

The religious worship of Greece mainly consisted of 
sacrifices, sacred gifts, prayers, and imprecations. 

The sacnfices were pf four kinds : — 

1. Yows or free-wiU offerings : such as those promised to 
the gods before, and tendered after, a victory; or those 
offered by husbandmen after harvest. 

2. Propitiatory offerings ; intended to avert the anger of 
an offended deity. Of this kind were all the sacrifices used 
in expiations. * 

3. Petitionary sacrifices ; oblations presented to the gods 
for the purpose of obtaining success in any enterprise. So 
devoted were the Greeks in general to their religious faith, 
that they seldom undertook anything of moment without 
first having asked the advice, and implored the assistance, 
of the gods by sacrifices and prayers. 

4. Such sacrifices as were imposed or commanded by an 
oracle or a prophet. 

VOL. in. 
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The origin of these sacrifices was unknown to the Greeks^ 
and lost in nnexplainable myths, — ^at least, with one soli* 
taiy exception; namely, that which assarts ''propitiatory 
sacrifices to have been first began by Chiron the centanr;''^ 
which, if we are correct in assigning all these fabnlous 
compound beings to traditions of the piimitiYe chembim, 
affords an intelligible hint of the connexion between the 
or^n of sacrifice and the presence of the cherubim in the 
primitive fiunily. 

Some have laboured to show^ that in ancient times 
sacrifices were confined to vegetable products; and Ovid has 
been cited in proof. This theory is^ howevo*, very unsa- 
tisfactory; especially as^ from the manner in which Pausa- 
nias mentions the vegetable sacrifices of Gecrop,t it would 
seem that this practice was a departure from established 
rule rather than a primitive rite : — an idea which is con* 
finned by the &ct, that the laws of Triptolemus prohibited 
the Athenians from ofiering bloody sacrifices. It appears, 
therefore, that the primitive custom obtained in the earliest 
ages in Greece ; but^ its nature not being understood, it 
was for a time laid aside, and afterward resumed. 

Three things appear to have been regarded as essential 
to a solemn and complete sacrifice : — crwivSe&v, '' libation;" 
SvfjLULfia, ''incense;'' Upeiov, "the victim.'* 

The term by which the first of these is set forth^ literally 
means no more than "to pour forth," and is therefore 
synonymous with "libation." It evidently r^ers to what 
in the language of Scripture would be called "drink- 
ofiFerings." The liquid generally used for this purpose was 
pure wine, unmixed with water. When the tenns, " mixed 
wine," occur, they refer to the use of more than one kind 
of wine^ and not to wine mixed with water. But although 
wine was most usually employed, it was not the only thing 
employed in libations, which also comprehended water,-— 
honey^ — ^milk, — ^and oil. Water, we are told, was always 
used on the Athenian altars to Jupiter the Supreme. Honey 

♦ PoPTBB's " Antiquities," toL L p. 248. 
t Pai^sanias, Kb. Tiii. cap. 2. 
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was poured oat to the Sim ; oil^ to Fhito ; and wine mixed 
with honey^ to the infernal gods. One thing was regarded 
as essential in all these libations, namely, that they should 
be offered in cups fuU to the brim ; it being regarded as 
irreverence to the gods, to offer anything that was not 
whole and perfect. 

The second thing necessary to a complete sacrifice was 
comprehended under the general term '' incense i" not that 
this odoriferous compound was always used, but something 
bearing some analogy or resemblance thereto. Branches 
of odoriferous trees, and sometimes the vine, the fig, and 
myrrh, were employed for this purpose : barley and other 
grain, with salt, also frequently made a part of this portion 
of the sacrifice. 

The third and principal part of the sacrifice was ''the 
victim.^^ The kind of animal to be sacrificed depended 
upon the circumstances and condition of the person offering, 
and the nature of tl)^ deity to be propitiated. In respect 
of the former, — a shepherd would sacrifice a sheep ; a neat- 
herd, an ox; a goat-herd, a goat; and a fisher, after a 
plentifdl draught, would offer a fish to Neptune ; and so 
with others, according to their vocation and property. The 
nature and position of the god, also, in some measure 
regulated the kind of sacrifice to be presented. Thus, to 
infernal and evil gods they offered black victims ; to the 
beneficent, white ; to the deities presiding over fruitfdlness, 
pr^nant victims ; and to the barren, barren ones. To the 
masculine gods they presented males, and to the feminine 
deities they gave firanales. Besides these distinctions, others 
obtained, since almost every deity was supposed to have a 
partiality for certain living creatures, from which sacrifices 
to each were generally selected, or certain creatures were 
thought to possess qualities that rendered them specially 
fitting. Hence to Hecate they sacrificed a dog, to Yenusr 
a dove or pigeon. To Mars they gave a bull, and to Ceres 
a sow. But, notwithstanding all these influences, the 
animals most frequently offered in sacrifice, beside the two 
last-mentioned, were the goat, ox, cow, sheep, and lamb; 
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and, of birds, the domestic cock and hen. Some of these 
were more acceptable, if of a certain age ; as, for instance, 
a heifer, a year old, that had never been pat to the yoke, 
was most gratefcd to the gods; and thus Diomedes pro- 
mises Athene, — 

''A jonUifiil steer shan fiJl benesth the stroke^ 
Untamed, vnoonaeioiu of tlie gaUing yoke." 

But not only were animala thns selected and sacrificed : 
human beings were sometimes immolated in a similar 
manner. Lycaon of Arcadia offered a human sacrifice to 
Jupiter; and at that time this act was regarded as so 
atrocious, that he was said to have been transformed to a 
wolf on the spot. Yet in later ages Aristomenes sacrificed 
three hundred men,—- one of whom was Theopompus, king 
of Sparta, — to Jupiter Ithomseus. (?) Themistocles sacri- 
ficed three Persians to Bacchus, on the eve of the battle of 
Salamis ;* not to mention other cases occurring in Grecian 
history. ^ 

Some particulars respectmg the manner of conducting 
sacrifice deserve notice. Great care was taken that the 
priests and priestesses were pure. Sometimes an oath was 
administered to them, referring not only to defilement in 
general, but also specially to sexual connexion. 

After this, all the parties were purified with water, 
which had been previously consecrated for this purpose. 
Particular care was taken not only in the selection of the 
animal, but also to avoid all appearance of force in bringing 
the victim to the altar, as any demonstration of resistance 
on the part of the animal was fatal to the acceptability of 
the sacrifice. 

When the animal stood accepted by the altar, the priest, 
turning to the right hand, sprhikled it with meal and holy 
water: he also sprinkled those who were present. After this 
he prayed : he then took a cup of wine, which he tasted, and 
then allowed the company to do so, when he poured the 
remainder between the horns of the animal. Frankincense, 
or incense, was then placed on the altar, and also on the 

♦ Plutaech, " Life of Themistodes." 
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forehead of the victim. Then the animal was slain ; and, 
if by any chance it leaped after it had received the stroke, 
or bellowed, or did not £bJ1 immediately to the ground, or, 
after the fall, kicked, stamped, was restless, did not bleed 
freely, or appeared to die with dif&colty, it was thought 
unacceptable to the gods ; these being evil omens, as the 
contraries were tokens of the divine favour and good-will. 

An impression prevailed in Greece, that anciently the 
whole of the animal was consumed on the altar. If this 
practice ever obtained, it was early laid aside ; and a part 
only, the thighs^ was burnt on the altar as the portion of 
the gods. Whilst this portion of the victim was being 
consumed, the priest, and the person who provided the 
sacrifice, offered up prayer to the god. At this time, on 
some occasions, instrumental music would be used; at 
others, the people would dance round the altar, singing 
sacred hynms ; the first of which, called the strophe, was 
sung in turning from east to west; the other, named the 
antistropAe, in turning from west to east. Then they stood 
before the altar, and sang the epos, which was the last part 
of the song. The sacrifice being ended, the portion of the 
priest was given to him ; a tenth part was also due to the 
magistrates at Athens. A portion of the remainder was 
generally appropriated as a festal meal for the parties pre- 
sent; and the residue would be taken home by the party 
providing it, or sold, as he might choose. 

Another important part of Grecian worship was prayer 
and supplication : and a review of the conduct of the 
Grecian people in respect of this particular, will perhaps 
produce a result more favourable to their religious character 
than any other branch of the inquiry. Plato bears very 
decided testimony to the devotional habits of his country- 
men by saying, " This at any rate is true, — ^that those who 
have even the least share of wisdom^ always invoke the 
deity on entering upon every undertaking, whether small 
or great.''* As we have already noticed, prayer always 

♦ 7V»f<»«*, DA.vis's."Traiifllation,"p. 881. 
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accompanied sacrifice^ bnt was not confined to these solemn 
occasions : on the contrary^ the whole history of Greece 
shows that in public and private^ by kings and princes^ as 
well as by common persons^ in respect of matters of national 
moment^ commercial enterprises^ or individual concerns^ 
prayer to the gods was the general^ daily practice of the 
people. Sometimes the suppliant approached the temple^ 
and prostrated himself on the threshold : at others the most 
humiliating position would be taken^ like that described by 
Homer :— 

" Oft would she tmite tlie earth, while, on her knees 
Seated, she fiU'd her bosom vrith her tears, 
And call'd on Fluto and dread Proserpine 
To slay her son.*** 

It may appea^r strange to associate oaths and impreca- 
tions with worship^ even in a secondary meaning and in a 
remote manner ; but^ according to the religious sense of 
the Greek mind^ these frequently partook of all the force 
and character of solemn addresses to the deity. The use of 
oaths and imprecations was sanctified by the practice of the 
gods. Even Jupiter scarcely expected his solemn assevera- 
tion to be received as truth, unless confirmed with an oath 
by the river Styx. This deity was regarded as the divine 
being who presided over oaths, and, as such, had the whole 
range of swearing and imprecation placed under his own 
immediate government. This must not be understood as 
conveying the notion, that the Greeks only swore by 
Jupiter, — a supposition totally incorrect. Plato refers to 
Apollo, Minerva, and Jupiter, as being thus appealed to. 
Demosthenes, in his Oration against Midas, swears by these 
three deities ; but in another oration he takes an oath by 
Jupiter, Neptune, and Geres. The Athenians very often 
swore by divers gods, sometimes by all the gods, at others 
by the twelve great gods. The Spartans usually swore by 
Castor and PoUux. Women generally referred in their 
oaths to Hera, Artemis, or Aphrodite; or else Demeter and 
Persephone. The most solemn manner of taking an oath 

* lUad, i. 350. 
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was by laying the hand on the altar^ or by lifting np the 
right hand. The utmost importance was attached to the 
faithful adherence to an oath, insomuch that evceSij^, or 
''one that keeps his oaths/' was a phrase regarded as 
equivalent in meaning with " a pious person :'' and, on the 
contrary, hrlopico^, '' peijurioos/' was the most infeunous 
appellation that could be given to a Greek. 

We pass on to a consideration of Grecian divination and 
oiBcles. It was a corrent opinion among the Greeks, that 
the gods fiequentiy and &miliarly conversed with some 
men, whom they endowed with an extraordinary perception 
of their counsels, and a considerable acquaintance with 
future events. These were called fidirret^j and fjMurucrj 
was the general term for expressing all sorts of divination. 

The fiavrei^ were the prophets, seers, or soothsayers of 
Greece. They either gave forth their predictions sponta- 
neously, or responded to the inquiries of the heads of the 
people on great emergencies. At Athens especially these 
were as a dass tderated, protected, and honoured; and, 
according to Cicero, were always present in the public 
assemblies of the people. As early as the days of Homer, 
the pretensions of these persons to announce the divine will 
were fdUy recognised ; and we see in Galchas an instance of 
the force and authority with which their communications 
were made. 

A striking peculiarity of a considerable portion of the 
Greek mantels was their hereditary character. For not 
only did individuals claim to communicate the divine will' 
by the special gift of some god, but in some families this 
gift was held to be hereditary, probably on account of 
their supposed descent from some deity, as the lamids 
traced their descent from ApoUo."^ ^his feonily spread 
from Olympia over a great part of Greece, exercismg every, 
where the prophetic office. The Branchidse near Miletus, 
the Eumolpids at Athens and Eleusis, the Clytiads, the 
Telliads, and the Acamanian seers, with others, were of 
this class. 

* Pavsaioas, lib. tI. cap 2. 
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These prophets have been divided into three kinds or 
classes^ according to the manner of the inspiration which 
they claimed to exercise. The first were called ioA^vo- 
Xvfirroi, or Tludrnve^. These were believed to be pos^ 
sessed with prophesying demons. Their commnnications 
were sometimes not even made by the ordinary use of the 
bodily organs, but the demon spoke from the breast or beUy 
of the prophet: at other times the possessing demon 
dictated to the prophet the answer which he should give. 
The Septuagint translators of the Old Testament believed 
these men to be referred to by Isaiah; (viii. 19 ;) and they 
accordingly rendered the phrase which the authorized 
translation reads, '^ And when they shall say unto you. Seek 
imto them that have familiar spirits, and unto wizards that 
peep, and that mutter,'^ &c., by language equivalent to, 
!^^ And if they say unto you. Seek unto them whose speech 
is in their belly, and those that speak out of the earth, and 
those that utter vain words, that speak out of their belly,'' 
&c. It was to this dass that the damsel at Philippi belonged, 
who was possessed with '^ a spirit of divination/' {mvevfia 
IlvOavo^') which spirit Paul cast out, and thus prevented 
the further continuance of her soothsaying. This case 
affords undoubted proof, that, however numerous false pre- 
tenders to this gift might be, demons did sometimes really 
occupy individuals of the soothsaying profession, and enable 
them by this means to exercise supernatural powers. The 
claim, therefore, was not universally a pretence: it was 
certainly in some instances a sterling reality. 

A second kind of tAeamanteis were called '^ enthusiasts," 
hSovauurral, These did not profess to be so possessed 
that the deity himself spake in them ; but to be so influ- 
enced that, govemeS, actuated, and inspired by him, they 
gave forth, under his exerting power, the sentiments with 
which he had imbued their mind. Of this sort were 
Orpheus, Amphion, Musseus, and several of the sibyls. It 
seems more than probable that at a very early period super- 
human communications were delivered by some of these 
mantels or sibyls. 
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A third kind of prophets were the ifc^rranKot, or those 
who were cast into trances or ecstasies^ in which they lay 
like men dead or asleep, without sense or motion; but 
afterwards revived, and gave forth revelations of what they 
had seen or heard during these seasons. 

We cannot dismiss this important subject of prophecy 
without a further investigation into the nature and extent 
of the powers which were thus, in reality or pretence, 
exercised. 

Whence came it to pass, that in all nations there was a 
rooted and general belief, that certain persons were gifted 
with the power of foretelling future events? And whence 
arose the equally general persuasion, that this gift ordinarily 
stood associated with an ability and authority, in other 
respects also, to communicate the Divine will P Thus Cal- 
chas, the seer of the Grecian army before Troy, was high- 
priest to the expedition, and was specially consulted in 
every emergency, as familiar with the will of God, Hence, 
during the plagues sent by Apollo in answer to the prayer 
of his priest Chryses, Achilles counselled, ''Let us consult 
some prophet or priest, who would tell us on what account 
Phoebus Apollo is so enraged with us.'' Upon this Calchas 
rose, — ^he ''who knew the present, the past, and the future, 
and who guided the ships of the Greeks to Ilium by his 
prophetic art,*' — ^and said, " O Achilles, dear to Jove, thou 
biddest me declare the wrath of Apollo, the far-darting 
king. And I will declare it. — ^Neither is he enraged for a 
vow (unperformed), nor a hecatomb (unoffered), but on 
account of his priest, whom Agamemnon dishonoured; 
neither did he Uberate his daughter, nor did he receive her 
ransom. Wherefore has the feur-dart^ given woes, and 
still will he give them; nor will he withhold his heavy 
hand from the pestilence, before that Agamemnon restore 
to her dear father the bright-eyed maid, unpurchased, 
imransomed, and conduct a sacred hecatomb to Chrysa; 
then, perhaps, having appeased, we may persuade him.'''^ 

♦ " Iliad," book i. Buckley's " Literal Translation." 
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Although this is an extract from an epic poem, and of no 
historical authority whatever as to fact, it is unquestionably 
a clear and perfect exhibition of the nniyersal belief and 
practice of the early Greeks respecting this particular 
doctrine. 

It seems reasonable, in these circumstances, to ask. 
Whence did this strong and prevalent faith arise? Did 
the true Ood vouchsafe any measure of the inspiration of 
his Spirit to select individuals in idolatrous Gentile 
nations? This question assumes a startling aspect; and 
the possibility of its receiving an answer in the affirmative 
may alarm some readers. But, on the other hand, does it 
not seem an equally serious matter f (»r us to shut out from 
nations so situated the only remedial means which (as far 
as we are instructed respecting the Divine purpose in the 
dispensations of grace) could be used for their instruction 
and elevation ? It is, however, a remarkable fact, that in 
respect of Greece, which was peculiarly separated from 
other modes of procuring a knowledge of Divine things, we 
find a general recognition of prophets, in the character of 
expounders of the Divine will, beyond what is discovered in 
eastern and more favoured nations. 

On this subject the learned Mosheim observes, ''It is 
well known that no nation in times past was so barbarous, 
and so forsaken of God, that he did not, now and then, 
raise up in it good and wise men, especially before the pro- 
mulgation of the law by Moses, who abominated the popu- 
lar superstitions and the worship of idols, and both recom- 
mended to the people, and themselves followed, a better 
and more holy religion. Even the Jews by universal con- 
sent allow that, prior to the time of Moses, other nations, 
as well as themselves, had their prophets. Wherefore, if 
those who think with Dr. Cudworth simply mean that no 
nation was altogether destitute of divinely inspired mai, 
from whence all who were so disposed might learn the 
knowledge of the true God, and the way of eternal salva- 
tion, there would he nothing in this opinion to he found 
fault with. But these learned men wish us to concede 
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something more, and require us to believe that the 
Supreme Being sometimes disclosed his will, and a know- 
ledge of future events, even to those whose minds were 
utterly devoid of true religion, and contaminated with the 
most perverse sentiments concerning God. Are we, there- 
fore, to assent to this opinion P Tor my part, I consider 
we ought to decide that generally God can do, and some- 
times for most just and holy reasons did do> the thing in 
question/'* 

If this general admission be applied to the early ages of 
Greece, — ^and it might be easily shown that the denial of it 
presents still more formidable difficulties to our view,"— 
then at least one great peculiarity in the religion of this 
people is accounted for. I allude to the deep and general 
conviction which pervaded them in all ages of their history, 
that the Divine wiU^ and a knowledge of fature events, 
were specially communicated to favoured iadividuals by 
direct revelation, and thus made known generally. Unhap- 
pily, even in that land of intellect and science, we have no 
means of gathering up any particles of these ancient com- 
munications. For amid all the sciences of Greece, divinity 
had no place. Fragments of truth were certainly orally 
communicated, and in some cases preserved, but generally 
in ill-understood and inoperative fragments. This fact, 
however, so clearly set forth God as the only source of 
Divine knowledge, that the Greeks, whenever at a loss 
for information on the subject, applied to the Deity to 
obtain it. 

But, whilst by this means the prophetic institute was 
as follj established in Greece as it was even in Judea, 
it became fearfully polluted and debased. Not only 
did it frequently sink into the action of human craft, 
jugglery, and &lsehood, but in some instances it was cer- 
tainly imbued with Satanic guile, and sustained by demon 
power.f Thus did the maUgu agency under which idolatry 

* Mosheik's note on Cubwobth, " Intellectual System,'* vol. iii. p. 26. 
See note B, p. 616. 
t See note C, p. 617. 
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arose to curse the nations^ in that country as in others^ 
poison the very fountain of Divine knowledge^ and turn 
what was merdfally designed as a channel for the commu- 
nication of Divine truths into a means of disseminating 
Satanic error. 

Of other methods of obtaining a knowledge of future 
events^ — such as divination by dreams, by sacrifices, birds, 
lots, ominous words and things,— our limits will not allow 
us to treat. We will therefore proceed to notice the very 
important subject of Grecian oracles. 

The unbounded respect which the ancients entertained 
for these oracles, and the confidence with which they reUed 
on them, can scarcely be exceeded. However modem philo- 
sophy may discard their authority, and denounce the super- 
stition which led men to be guided by them, the fact 
remains patent to the whole world, and stands foremost in 
the most brilliant period of the history of this most enlight- 
ened of ancient nations, — ^that the declarations of the 
oracles were folly believed to be really and truly Divine 
revelations. Not only did the most powerful kings, as 
CrcBsus, and the wisest lawgivers, as Minos and Lycurgus, 
consult these oracles, and act under their guidance, as they 
believed ; but in matters of the highest national importance 
the oracular authority was decisive, and in those of the 
most vital interest to individuab the arbitrement of the 
Pythoness was held to be conclusive. Thus much is 
undoubted ; and it must have been sometlung more than low 
craft, or priestly jugglery, which could rear up such a 
universal conviction, — ^imbedded as it was in the common 
faith and religious principles of the most enlightened 
people of the ancient world, — and Tn^int^tjii it in full 
vigour, credit, and efficiency for a thousand years. 

Our opinion of the moving influence which, whilst 
associated with much craft, intrigue, and policy, was the 
real cause of the great ascendancy which the Grecian 
oracles maintained for so long a period over the human 
mind, has been already given. And these views have been 
greatly confirmed by subsequent research, and by numerous 
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opinions expressed by men best qualified to decide on the 
subject^ of which the following may be taken as a specimen : 
—-'' Notwithstanding the general obscurity and ambiguity 
of most of the oracles given at Delphi^ there are many also 
which convey so clear and distinct a meanings that they 
could not possibly have been misunderstood ; so that a wise 
agency at the bottom of the oracles cannot be denied, — ^The 
early Christian writers^ seeing that some extraordinary power 
must in several cases have been at worky represented it as an 
institution of the evil spirit/^ "^ And who had better means 
of investigating the subject? Who were ever so advan- 
tageously situated for forming a sound judgment as to these 
premises P And who from such data can rationally draw 
any other conclusion P 

It has been a subject of surprise that Zeus should have 
had so few orades. This^ however^ does not lessen, but 
rather enhance, the religious character of the Greek oracles. 
For it was not because they were regarded as unworthy 
of the supreme god, that his name was so seldom associ- 
ated with them : on the contrary, Zeus was accounted 
the great source of aU oracular revelations; but he was 
considered to be too highly exalted to become the imme- 
diate channel of communication with mankind. Other 
deities, therefore, and especially Apollon, and even heroes, 
were supposed to act as mediators between Zeus, — ^who 
alone possessed the books of fate, and was the grand 
repository of a knowledge of the future, — and men, by 
communicating to them his will. We append a brief notice 
of the most noted oracles of Greece. 

The oracle of Delphi. — ^The temple in which this oracle 
resided was built over a small natural chasm in the earth, 
from which, from time to time, an intoxicating smoke arose. 
Over this chasm there stood a high tripod, on which the 
Pythia, or priestess, when the oracle was to be consulted, 
took her seat. The smoke arising was supposed to affect 
her brain with a kind of delirious intoxication ; and the 

* Dr. L. Schmitz, in the ** Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities/' 
p. 670. 
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sounds which she uttered, whilst in this state, were believed 
to contain the revelations of the god. They were carefully 
written down by the prophetes, and given as the oracular 
response to the party inquiring of the oracle. The Pythia 
was always a female native of Delphi, and generally selected 
from a poor country family. DuriDg the great popularity 
of the oracle, there were two of these, who took their seats 
alternately. At first the oracles were given only once a 
year, but afterwards certain days in every month were set 
apart for this purpose ; and the order in which the parties 
inquiring should be allowed access, was carefnlly regulated. 
The Pythia always spent three days in preparation before 
she ascended the tripod. During this time she bathed in 
the Castalian well. AH persons inquiring of the god had 
first to offer in sacrifice a goat, an ox, or a sheep. 

Most of the oracular answers which are extant are in 
hexameters, and in the Ionic dialect. Some of these verses 
had metrical defects which exposed them to the criticism of 
the learned. At length poetic responses were entirely laid 
aside, and the answers given in plain Doric prose. 

This oracle during its best period was believed to give 
answers and advice to every one who came with a pure 
heart, and had no evil design. If he had committed a 
crime, the answer was refused tQl he had atoned for it ; 
and he who consulted the god for bad purposes was sure 
thereby to hasten his own ruin. No religious institution in 
all antiquity obtained such a paramount influence, not only 
in Greece, but in all countries around the Mediterranean,^ 
in all matters of importance, — ^whether relating to religion 
or to politics, to private or to public Ufe, — as the oracle at 
Delphi. On the establishment of colonies, in all disputes 
between these and the parent state, and in all questions 
bearing on religious institutions, as well as a thousand 
others, the decisions of the Delphic god were held to be 
final and conclusive. 

The fiirst maiufest decline of this authority was on the 
occasion of the great struggle between Sparta and Athens, 
when the partiality of the oracle for the former state became 
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SO mani&st^ that all the influence of Athens was estranged 
from it ; and it thenceforth dwindled away^ until^ having 
snnk into neglect^ it was abolished by the emperor 
Theodosius« 

Besides the oracle at Delphi^ there were several others 
in which ApoUon was beUeved to utter predictions. The 
principal of these were at Abse in Phods^ at Didyma, on 
the hill Ptoon^ &c. 

The oracles of 2^us must be mentioned next in order. 
In these^ howev^, the god did not make his revelations 
by direct inspiration, as was the case with ApoUon. He 
merely gave signs^ which men had to interpret. 

The first of these was at Olympia. Those who came to 
l^nsult this oracle had to ofiEer a victim in sacrifice ; and the 
priest gave his answers from the appearance of the dead 
animal. This was much frequented in ancient times^ but 
did not long retain its influence^ except in respect of the 
Olympic Games. 

The most important of the oracles of Zeus in Greece was 
at Dodona. Here the oracle was given from sounds pro- 
duced by the wind. The sanctuary was built on an 
eminence, and in immediate proximity to a grove of oak 
and beech trees. The sound of the wind passing through 
this foUage was interpreted as a revelation of the mind of 
the deity. In later days alterations were introduced, and 
in historical times this oracle lost the importance which it 
had previously enjoyed. 

Other gods^ and even heroes^ had oracles; but there was 
nothing in them to justify an account of them in these pages. 

Before passing on to other topics, it will be necessary 
here to notice those peculiar and important rites which 
ware associated with the religion of the Greeks under the 
title of " mysteries.^' The general character and design of 
this institution^ as an element of Heathen idolatry^ have 
been already discussed. We have now to direct particular 
attention to those which were cdebrated in connexion with 
the religion of Greece. Of these there were several, — 
those of Zeus in Crete, of Hera in Argolis, of Athene and 
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Dionysus at Athens^ of Artemis in Arcadia, and others; 
but the most important and remarkable were the mysteries 
of Samothrace and Elensis. 

The common character of these Grecian mysteries con- 
sisted in their being services connected with particular 
sacrifices periodically offered during the night-season, and 
to which none but the initiated were pennitted to have 
access. In these select services not only were sacrifices 
offered and devotional rites performed, but explanations 
of ancient traditions were given ; and, in some cases, most 
affecting exhibitions of the Divine attributes and works 
were, by scenic representation and verbal exposition, com- 
municated to the assembled company. No religious insti- 
tution in Greece exercised a wider range of influence on 
the public mind than this ; but unfortunately, as it was a 
capital crime to divulge any thing seen or heard on those 
occasions to the multitude without, it is extremely difficult 
to collect any definite information respecting them. Our 
limits restrict us to a brief notice of the Eleusinian myste- 
ries ; and we submit to this the more readily, inasmuch as 
these were by far the most important of all the Grecian 
sacred rites, and, as such, have called forth continued 
investigation, which has at length elicited a tolerable 
amount of information respecting these occult and recondite 
services. 

There were minor mysteries celebrated under the same 
name ; but our attention will be exclusively confined to the 
greater mysteries. These are supposed to have originated 
about 1400 B.C., and were celebrated at Eleusis, a borough- 
town in Attica, situated between Megara and the Pirseeus, 
at the head of the Bay of Salamis. This service was cele- 
brated annually, but with special pomp and importance 
every fifth year. The rites began on the 15th of Septem- 
ber, and continued during nine days. On the first day the 
company merely assembled, no one being eligible to take 
a part in this great service who had not been initiated in 
the lesser mysteries, although crowds of mere spectators 
who were not thus qualified visited Athens on these occa- 
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idons. On the second day. the persons who were to take 
apart in the aolemn servke wenfin procession to the sea, 
where they purified themselves by ablutions in two small 
streams, which there fell into the Gulf of Salamis. On the 
third day, called ''the day of sacrifices/' a mullet, and 
barley grown in the field of Eharos, were solemnly conse- 
crated to Demeter, to whose honour the mysteries were 
dedicated. This ceremony, by bringing the crowd into 
association with the deity, led them to assume a serious 
and reverential air, whereas previously joy and hilarity pre- 
vailed. On the fourth day, a procession was formed, in 
which a basket called icdK6j0iov, containing pomegranates 
and poppy-seeds, was carried on a waggon drawn by oxen. 
This was followed by females term^ Kuraoif>6poif with 
osier panniers : into these the Athenians poured their ofier- 
ings of poppy, carded wool, grains of salt, sesamum, pome- 
granates, ivy, reeds, cakes called ^o€^, snakes, and 
branches broken from neighbouring bay-bushes. The fifth 
day was called ''the day of torches,'^ because in the even- 
ing the company roamed over the fields with lighted flam- 
beaux ; after which they repaired to the temple of Demeter 
at Eleusis. This ceremony was supposed to represent the 
search of the goddess for her daughter Proserpine. The 
sixth day was termed "the day of Bacchus,^' when a small 
statue of this divinity was borne in triumphant procession 
toward the great temple, over what was called "the Holy 
Way.'' In this procession the crowd were crowned with 
vine-leaves, and danced to the melody of music, until, arriv- 
ing at the mystical entrance, they passed into the sacred 
enclosure, and spent the night in exercises and services, 
which were universally regarded as more holy and solemn 
than any other element of the religion of Qreece.''^ After 
this night, those who had taken part in its service were 
called hrotrrai, or " the fully initiated." 

On the seventh day, the athletic pastimes took place; 
and the strong distinguished themselves by feats of mascu* 

• Sec note D, p. 619. 
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line prowess, and the agile by their dexterity and fleetness. 
The eighth day was, it is said, added when iEsculapius 
visited Attica. On this day the ceremonies of the lesser 
mysteries were repeated. The ninth day was called " the 
day of earthen vessels,'' becaose on it bowls of wine, 
sanctified by the consecration of the hierophant, were 
dashed npon the ground as libatioDS to Demeter; andihe 
festival closed amid the wild and exulting shouts of those 
who had wftoeaaed the mysteries of Eleusinia. 

Even this rapid sketch of the mystmes may serve to 
show that all the intellectual and artistic resources of 
Greece were called into requisition to sustain the national 
£Bdth, — a &ct that accounts for the strong hold which 
such theologic absurdities had on the mind of this culti- 
vated and polished people. 

It now becomes necessary to direct our inquiries to the 
religious character of the several philosophical .sects, or 
" schools,'' of Greece : for even a partial aoquainiaiioe with 
this remarkable people is rafficieait to show that, with them, 
religion was not so much studied under the mode of 
divim<y, theology, and morals, as under the form and name 
of " philosophy." We shall not, therefore, greatly err if 
we direct attention to the most important of these philoso- 
phical schools, as holding nearly the same relation to the 
national religion of Greece as our several sectarian deno» 
minations hold to the general religious character of our 
own country. 

The first of the philosophic teachers whom it may be 
necessary to mention in this category, is Thales, who has 
been already noticed as one of the Seven Wise Men. He 
is celebrated as the founder of the Ionic school of philoso- 
phy; and he was unquestionably the first, and the leader, 
of a band or succession of philosophers, of whom Fhere- 
cydes, Anaximander, Anaximenes, and Anaxagoras were 
the most eminent. But this was not properly a ^'school," 
since they held no class of doctrines in common. In one 
important instance, however, they introduced a great 
novelty into the popular religious belief. It had been a 
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fitanding dogma from the dajB of Hesiod, that the world 
originated by Divine generation: Uranns and Gaia pro* 
duced Cronus^ or Time^ when the nniverse was complete* 
In opposition to this notion^ Thales taught that water was 
the first principle or basis of all things. But to what ex- 
tent he recognised Qod as the Snpreme Artificer^ does 
not clearly appear. This sin^e step was^ however, of vast 
importance* It stripped creation, and, through it, material 
existence in general, of that incubus of quasi-divinity which 
had been supposed to affect all its operations ; and placed 
the material world before the mind as a subject for rational 
and sdentific investigation. It must be confessed that 
when Thales had exploded the old scheme of cosmogony, 
as a series of personal history and divine intermarriages, he 
did not carry out his principle to all cognate subjects, or 
lay down any solid rule for eliciting the truth* In morals, 
as well as in respect of physics, this ^nlosopher is cde* 
brated as having made a great advance on his predecessors. 
He is said to have been tiie author of the golden rule, 
''Not to do to others what, if done to us, we should 
resent.'' We see here, thoefore, the earliest influence of 
Grecian philosophy on religion, in assailing the absurdities 
of its theogony, and extending its moral influence. 

We have now to direct attention to the teaching of 
Pytkagouas. This extraordinary man was eminent in 
almost every respect; but it is only concerning the influ- 
ence of his doctrine and practice on morals and religion 
that we shall refer to him. It seems that he established a 
society, which was engaged partly in the study of political 
subjects, and partly in those which were scientific. But this 
brotherhood was tnaiidy distinguished as being held toge- 
ther by a religious sentiment or influence. Whether this was 
framed on any model which the industrious Greek discovered 
during his extensive travels, or was an invention of his own, 
cannot now be ascertained. But it has been sufficiently 
shown that this brotherhood was distinguished by many 
observances which approached very nearly to a monastic 
character. But Pythagoras did not hesitate to put himself 
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forward as ''an inspired teacher, prophet, and worker of 
miracles,— employing all these gifts to found a new 
special order of brethren, bound together by religious rites 
and observances, peculiar to themselves. In his prominent 
vocation, anidogous to that of Epimenides, Orpheus, or 
Melampus, he appears as the revealer of a mode of life cal- 
culated to raise his disciples above the level of mankind> 
and to recommend them to the favour of the gods; the 
Pythagorean life, like the Orphic life, being intended as 
the exclusive prerogative of the brotherhood, — approached 
only by probation and initiatory ceremonies, which were 
adapted to select enthusiasts rather than to an indiscri- 
minate crowd, and exacting entire mental devotion to the 
master/^ ^ When we read this account of an ancient sage, 
given not by a novice, or for any particular purpose, or by 
a religious enthusiast, but by the hand of a master, we feel 
intensely desirous of knowing more of his doctrine and 
character. But, alas ! this laudable curiosity can be grati- 
fied only to a limited extent. Pythagoras left; no writings J 
unless we receive ''the Golden Verses,'' on which Hierocles 
wrote a learned Commentary, as possessing some tradition- 
ary authority, and embodying the moral principles which 
he inculcated. If we coidd be certain that they exhibit a 
smnmary of his ethical system, he would be entitled to 
occupy one of the highest places among Pagan philosophers. 
When want of success induced him to leave Greece, he 
located himself in Sicily ; where the inhabitants of Crotona 
amongst whom he resided called him "the Hyperborean 
ApoUo,'' and the satirical Timon ridiculed him as one 
" engaged in fishing for men.'' 

Grote well observes, that "there is no reason for regard- 
ing Pythagoras as an impostor, because experience seems 
to show, that while in certain ages it is not difiicult for a 
man to persuade others that he is inspired, it is still less 
difiBicult for him to contract the same belief himself. Look- 
ing at the general type of Pythagoras, as conceived by 

* Geote's " History of Greece," vol. iv. p. 534. 
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witnesses in and near his own age, we find in him chiefly 
the rehgions missionary and schoobnaster, with little of the 
politician. — ^The primitive Pythagoras is inspired by the 
gods to reveal a new mode of life, — ^the Pythagorean life/'* 
It is scarcely possible to form any idea, at this time, of the 
effect produced by such a man, with his powers of mind and 
religions professions, on the character and opinions of his 
countrymen. The &ct as to his doctrine seems clear : — 
he taught the doctrine of the metempsychosis or transmi- 
gration of souls. We might think this dogma would be a 
sufBcient antidote to every other, and render the teaching 
of the philosopher repulsive. However it might have been 
in Greece, it was fai otherwise in Sicily ; and it may be a 
fairly questioned whether the annals of the world contain a 
sioiilar account of the religious results following the efforts 
of any Heathen philosopher. I quote again the words of 
Grote : — On the arrival of Pjrthagoras at Crotona in Sicily, 
" his preaching and his conduct produced an effect almost 
electric upon the minds of the people, with an extensive 
reform, pubUc as well as private. Political discontent was 
repressed, incontinence disappeared, luxury became discre- 
dited, and the women hastened to change their golden 
ornaments for the simplest attire. No less than two thou- 
sand persons were converted at his first preaching ; and so 
effective were his discourses to the youth, that the supreme 
Counqil of One Thousand invited him into their assembly, 
solicited his advice, and even offered to constitute him their 
prytanis, or president, while his wife and daughter were 
placed at the head of the rehgious procession of females. 
Nor was his influence confined to Crotona : other towns in 
Italy and Sicily, — Sybaris, Metapontum, Shegium, Catana, 
Himera, &c., — all felt the benefit of his exhortations, which 
extricated some of them even from slavery.'' Our learned 
author adds, '' To trace these tales to a true foundation is 
impossible: but we may entertain reasonable belief that 
the success of Pyths^oras, as a person favoured by the 

* 6rote*s " History of Greece," vol. iv. p. 535. 
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gods^ and a patentee of divine secrets^ was verj great; that 
he procured to himself both the reverence of the multitude, 
and tiie peculiar attachment and obedience of many devoted 
adherents, chiefly belonging to the wealthy and powerful 
classes/'* 

We have preferred giving the above extracts from tins 
learned author, although rather disposed to demur to some 
of his words, and beheving, with him, that the accounts 
of the effects produced by the ministrations of Pythagoras 
are in many respects overcharged* Tet, with all this con« 
cession, we ask the intelligent Christian, — ^How is the 
admitted residuum of truth to be accounted for ? Under 
what influence, and by what light, did the Heathens of 
Crotona discern the error and evil of factious complaint, 
incontinence, and luxury? How did they, who had so 
long been the slaves of these vices, now in such numbers 
acquire a power to resist their fascinations, and to alter 
their conduct and habits? But it is alleged, ''This is 
fedse: partial and untruthful biographers have merely 
adorned the character of their hero with these additions/' 
We ask, then, with equal confidence,— What led those 
lying Heathens to discern this elevated morality ? Is it in 
the nature of things that Heathens, under the Aill influence 
of vicious habits, should sketch even in idea such purely 
moral reforms? We confess we think not; and without 
admitting the daim of Pythagoras to '' inspiration,'' in the 
proper sense of that term^ we fed disposed to regard him 
as a man who, with many and serious errors, possessed a 
considerable amount of sound morality and sterling truth, 
under the influence of Him who ''enUghteneth every inan 
that Cometh into the world ;" and we believe that, faithful 
to this teaching, he was, under the same influence, made 
the instrument of a great moral reformation. Nor does 
any thing in the future history of this people militate 
against such an opinion. They were lured into poUtical 
action and influence, and severely suffered the consequences 
of such indiscretion in the loss of many of their prindpal 

* OsoTs's " Higtory of Greece," vol. iy. p. 546. 
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members: but^ taught by this error, they existed long 
afterward in their proper character as a moral and religious 
body. 

Since it is our main object to exhibit the agencies af- 
forded by Grecian philosophy, and adapted to promote sound 
morality and enlightened religion, we may pass over the 
teaching of the Sophists and of the Eleatic school, and pro- 
oeed to direct attention to the person that fills the largest 
space as an efficient teacher in these departments. We, of 
course, refer to Soceates. 

This extraordinary man was the son of a sculptor, com* 
paratively a poor man, but of pure Hellenic blood. For 
some considerable time he worked at his father's trade, 
until, at length, he fully devoted himself to public instruc- 
tion. In adopting this, he did not establish a school, or 
gather about him a number of young men who paid for 
their instruction, and to whom he deUvered set discourses* 
On the contrary, Socrates went continually into places of 
public resort, and, by entering into conversation with peo- 
ple of all ages and ranks, imparted instruction unto all. 
The principal means by which he effected this was by pro- 
pounding a series of questions, which were all studiously 
directed to some important end, and designed to impart a 
knowledge of some essential truth. More than this, indeed^ 
was intended in the adoption and continuance of this mode 
of teaching. Socrates had a very low estimate of the real 
acquirements of his countrymen, and indulged in extrava- 
gant ideas of the effect of knowledge: in &ct, with him 
''wisdom'' was synonymous with ''virtue.'' By the mode 
of questioning which he adopted, he was able to convict of 
ignorance almost all with whom he conversed. Indeed, to 
a great extent, this was his object, in order that he might 
lead them to acquire knowledge. 

One instance of this course of action may be related, 
since it is not only amusing, but casts considerable light 
upon the character and conduct of this philosopher. One 
of his intimate friends and ardent admirers, when at Delphi, 
had propounded this question : "Whether any other man 
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was wiser than Socrates?'' and received from the oracle 
the response^ that no other man was wiser. Socrates says 
that he was greatly perplexed on hearing this answer^ as he 
wished to respect the truthfolness of the oracle, but found 
it difficult to do so, conscious as he felt of so much igno- 
rance. He, however, resolved to apply a very simple test 
to this difficulty. Selecting a distinguished individual, of 
great reputation for wisdom, he entered into conversation 
with him, and propounded questions, the answers to which 
soon convinced Socrates that the wisdom of his interlocutor 
had been greatly over-stated, though he himself folly shared 
the popular opinion as to his own acquirements, and could 
not by any means be brought to doubt the extent of his 
wisdom. This reconciled Socrates to the decision of the 
oracle; for, said he, " The result I have acquired is, that I 
was a wiser man than he : for neither he nor I knew any 
thing of what was truly good and honourable; but the 
difPerence between us was, that he fancied he knew them, 
while I was folly conscious of my own ignorance : I was 
therefore wiser than he, inasmuch as I was exempt from 
that capital error.''* 

Socrates, throughout his life, evinced an exact regard for 
all the religious duties imposed by the national faith. As 
respects the subject-matter of his teaching, he differed from 
all the philosophers who had preceded him, and especially 
from Thales. That sage made the first assault on the 
mythologic dogmas of Greece, by propounding a separate 
study of the physical system of the universe: and this 
course was followed by all succeeding philosophers, who 
confounded morals and physics in strange combination. 
Socrates repudiated this method. Declaring that "the pro- 
per study of mankind is man," he recognised the security 
and happiness of man both as the single end of study, and 
as the limiting principle by which it ought to be circum- 
scribed. He objected to any study of astronomy more 
than might be gathered from pilots and watchmen: he 

♦ Geotb's « History of Greece," toI. viii. p. 562. 
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even set limitations to the learning of aritlimetic; and as 
to physical science, it was out of the question. It is 
curious to look back and trace such idiosyncrasies in the 
giant intellects of old. But Socrates evidently regarded 
these branches of knowledge as being in such a state as to 
promise no practical result ; and this was his ruling idea* 
He consequently urged a close and careful study of human 
matters, in opposition to those which he regarded as shut 
out from our research by the Divine wiU. 

It is, however, as a moralist, and as a religious teacher^ 
that we have specially to regard Socrates. He not only 
introduced the innovation mentioned above, of extending 
his teaching generally and gratuitously, and of shutting 
out speculative science, and limiting his discourses to sim- 
ple ethics : he went farther, and prosecuted this work not 
as a profession, or merely as an ordinary duty of hfe, but 
in the spirit of a religious missionary. In this respect he 
stood alone amongst the teachers of Greece ; neither Par- 
menides and Anaxagoras before him, nor Plato and Aris- 
totle after him, assumed this character, which Socrates most 
distinctly claimed, upheld by his life, and asserted in his 
death. Nor are we at liberty to construe this Divine mis- 
sion as meaning no more than an ordinary providential 
appointment, or such a conviction of the Divine will as 
may rest upon and direct the mind of any good man. 
Socrates asserted the presence with his mind of a special 
visitation from God. He teUs us that he had been accus-> 
tomed constantly to hear, even from his childhood, a Divine 
voice, interfering, at moments when he was about to act, 
in this way of restraint, but never in the way of instigation. 
Such prohibitory warning was wont to come upon him 
very frequently, not merely on great, but even on seemingly 
trivial, occasions, intercepting what he was about to do or to 
say. Of this spiritual monitor he was accustomed to speak 
familiarly to his friends, assuring them that he always most 
implicitly obeyed it. All those who were about him knew 
that this prevented him from entering upon public life, and 
hindered his preparing a defence when he was indicted for 
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a capital crime. This has been spoken of by later writers 
as ''the demon of Socrates/' and modems have argoecl 
against it under that aspect with great eloquence and force. 
But all this is beside the mark. Socrates never spoke of it 
as a personality^ but always as '' a Divine sign> a prophetic 
or supernatural voice.'' 

But^ besides this retarding and guiding influence with 
which Socrates regarded himself as inspired, he believed 
himself specially commissioned to pursue a particular course 
of teaching. In dreams, by oracular intiinations, and by 
other means, he considered himsdf as set apart, by the 
special mandate of the gods, to detect and expose the 
superficial wisdom of the Greeks, and to lead them to 
sound practical knowledge. Tlie weight with which this 
impression rested on his mind, and the spirit in which 
he aimed at discharging such a duty, may be seen in the 
following extracts from his address to his judges : ''What- 
ever be the danger and obloquy which I may incur, ii 
would be monstrous indeed, if, having maintained my place 
in the ranks as an hopUte under your g^ierals at Delium 
and Potidsea, I were now, from fear of death or any thing 
else, to desert the post whidh the God has assigned to me, 
— ^the duty of living for philosophy, and cross-questioning 
myself and others. And shoidd you even now offer to 
acquit me on condition of my renouncing this duty, I 
should tell you, with all respect and affection, that I will 
obey the God rather than you ; and I will persist until my 
dying day in cross-questioning you, exposing your want of 
wisdom and virtue, and reproacUng you, until the defect 
be remedied. My mission as your monitor is a mark of 
the special favour of the God to you. — ^Perhaps you will 
ask me, 'Why cannot you go away, Socrates, and live 
among us in peace and silence ?' This is the hardest of 
all questions for me to answer to your satisfaction. If I 
teU you that silence on my part would be disobedience to 
the God, you will not believe me. Nevertheless," so stands 
the fact, incredible as it may be to you." 

It is only necessary to add, that whilst this great man 
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evidently placed his system of ethics on too narrow a base 
in comprising all virtue in wisdom, his practice was far 
more sound than his theses; for none could urge more 
diligently or forcibly than he did the necessity of maintain- 
ing control over the passions, the regulation of the affec- 
tions, and the exercise of constant self-denial. But one of 
the most important principles of Socrates was, that although 
he afBrmed virtue to be essentially wisdom and know- 
ledge, he at the same time argued that it could not be 
taught, but that virtue was vouchsafed or withheld accord- 
ing to the special volition and grace of the gods : so that, 
whilst he made well-doing the noblest pursuit of man, he 
regarded the best man as most beloved by the gods ; and 
thus human weakness and want were placed in dependence 
on Divine goodness and strength. 

A full analysis of the teaching of this sage, and a com- 
plete investigation of its influence on Greece, would require 
a volume. Our limits will only allow us to add a few 
words on the latter topic. Here we have not only the 
assertion of Divine influence on the human heart, as neces- 
sary to virtue, — ^and the condemnation of all vice as folly, 
— ^but a living embodiment of these doctrines in the person 
of the teacher, who professed to live under such a deep 
conviction of a Divine impelling call to this duty, that he 
determined to die rather than swerve from the course to 
which he had been appointed. And this active obedience 
was continued in an incessant course of instruction for 
thirty or forty years, (for Socrates was seventy when put to 
death,) until the Greek mind was so imbued with these 
doctrines, that it was urged on his trial by Xenophon, that 
every good man believed in the necessity of living under 
immediate Divine influence; and all were taught that the 
gods were deeply concerned in the happiness and virtue of 
man, and had therefore specially called Socrates to the 
mission which he thus fulfilled. 

We have no hesitation in assuming this case to exhibit a 
very gracious Divine interposition. We regard the conduct 
of Socrates as that of a man enlightened and guided by the 
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Author of all good^ to lead the hearts and minds of ihe 
most intellectnsd Heathen nation of the earth back to Him* 
self. It may be objected that Socrates did not denounce 
Greek polytheism, nor live an immaculate life. This is 
admitted : but he did enunciate, and by every energy of 
argument enforce the adoption of^ great spiritual truths, 
which, if practically received, would have superseded the 
absurd and wicked system of Greek theology, by bring- 
ing the people into an intelligent obedience to the Spirit of 
God. And he did evince his personal obedience, so far as 
his mind was enlightened, in choosing to die with a good 
conscience, rather than to live in neglect of known duty. 

Plato, the disciple and successor of Socrates, followed 
his master as the leading philosopher of Greece. Yet 
although this sage exercised a more extensive influence 
over the Greek mind than any other individual before or 
after him, our notice of his teaching will be brief. Unlike 
Socrates in his object, Plato did not direct his great ener- 
gies to the promotion of individual wisdom and virtue. 
He evidently regarded it as his more immediate vocation to 
estabHsh the science of politics on great moral principles. 
His principal efforts were accordingly directed to the dis- 
semination of such views of God and man, — of the mutual 
relation, and common interest, and relative duties of the 
human family, — as should contribute towards the forma- 
tion of a model political community. So far as this design 
is concerned, we altogether overlook it ; but it will be neces- 
sary to give a brief sketch of his reUgious and moral tenets. 

The teaching of Plato respecting the Divine Nature was 
far in advance of the theology' of his age and country ; but 
it is, nevertheless, not an easy task to state precisely what 
were his exact opinions on this important subject. For it 
seems that, with the fate of his master present to his mind, 
Plato steadily kept his personal safety in view, and expressed 
himself with caution, if, indeed, he did not withhold much 
that he fully believed. Hence he says, ^^ It is a difBcult 
thing to discover the nature of the Creator of the universe ; 
and, being discovered, it is impossible, and would even be 
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impious, to expose the discovery to vulgar understandings/^ 
Considering this reserve, — coupled as it was with Plato's 
adopting the theoretical part of the teaching of Socrates, in 
preference to the practical, — ^we can only hope to attain an 
approximate estimate of his theology. It seems that he 
maintained the existence of two kinds of being; — one, self- 
existent, the potent cause of the world's creation out of 
prge-existent matter, which he regarded as co-eternal with 
God; — and the other, man. The world was framed out of 
this matter, distributed into four principal elements, into 
which, after the creation, the Divinity infused a rational 
soul. Man was formed, as to his body, out of this material 
substance, while human souls were made out of the residue 
of the soul of the world. The human mind was therefore 
supposed to exist previous to the body, as an emanation 
from Deity. Invisible gods and demons had, according to 
this system, been previously created by the same cause 
out of the same spiritual substance. Plato, therefore, 
carried out the teaching of Socrates into theory, by sup- 
posing the existence of one Great First Cause, the Creator 
of the polytheistic deities of Greece ; while the world, thus 
endowed with a rational soul, — an emanation from God,— 
was spoken of as '^ the son of God.'' 

This brief sketch is sufficient to justify the statement of 
Grote, that "Plato was a great speculative genius;" which 
is further proved by the consideration, that in none of his 
works does he make the remotest allusion to the existence 
of malignant spirits, but accounts for the origin and exist- 
ence of evil by reference to the intractable nature of matter* 
In consequence of Plato's ruling idea of political theorizing, 
his most explicit declarations of moral virtue are given in a 
figurative form, the man being represented as a political 
body. But it is sufficiently apparent that he exhibits this 
perfect virtue as comprised under four distinct heads : 1. 
Prudence, or wisdom ; 2. Courage, constancy, or fortitude ; 
3. Temperance, discretion, or self-control ; and, 4. Justice, 
or righteousness. To all this the teacher of the Academy 
added the doctrine of ttietempsychom, or the transmigration 
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of souls^ believing that the soul of a man sometimes passed 
into the body of a brute, until, by occupying successive 
bodies, its moral character was changed, or confirmed.^ 

Before proceeding to form an opinion of the teaching of 
Plato generally, a few other particulars must be briefly 
added. He allowed men to drink to excess in the Bac- 
chanalian festivals, but not at other times.f He did not 
recommend the worship of the one true God, but that of 
the twelve gods of Greece, to whom he proposed to 
solemnize twelve monthly festivals.^ He says, '' He may 
lie who knows how to do it in a fitting or needful season/' 
He advises governors to make use of lies toward both 
enemies and citizens, ''when it is convenient/' But, 
what perhaps will be regarded as still more strange, in his 
sketch of a model republic, — ^which is intended to exhibit a 
community formed in the most rational and perfect manner, 
—Plato recommends that women, as well as men, should 
appear perfectly naked at public exercises ; that the wives 
of the rulers should be common to all ; and that young 
men who have distinguished themselves as warriors should 
be rewarded by having a greater Kberty of commerce with 
women. 

Looking, then, at the whole matter, it is difficult to give, 
in a sentence or two, an opinion of the effect of Plato's 
teaching on Greece. His merits as a great man, a profound 
genius, are imdisputed. He contributed, perhaps, more than 
any man to place sound learning on a substantial basis, and 
to promote its general cultivation. But, regarded as a moral 
and religious teacher, his influence on the state of Greece 
must have been most injurious. Whatever the faults of 
Socrates might have been, his doctrines and practice had an 
evident tendency to lead men to a careful and conscientious 
obedience to the teaching and influence of the Divine Spirit. 
This we are inclined to regard as the only conceivable means 
by which Greece at that period could have been regenerated, 

* Sec note E, p. 623. 
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and restored to religioas truth and sound morals. The course 
of teaching and general conduct of Plato did more than 
anything else to prevent such a regeneration. The glitter 
of his science fascinated the Grecian intellect; his broad 
scheme of philosophy, and profound elements of logic, 
dazzled the mind even of the sedate and serious ; and indi- 
vidual subjection of mind to Divine influence is scarcely 
heard of, siter the death of Socrates. In our judgment, a 
great and gracious dispensation was thus repelled; and 
Greece, instead of rising; sank in respect both of morals 
and of religion. 

As we do not investigate the philosophy of Greece in 
order to trace its subtle transmutations, nor to detail its 
intellectual conflicts, but to ascertain its moral and reli- 
gious results, our further reference to this subject may be 
concise. Abistotle, who had long been a pupil of Plato, 
after having been preceptor to Alexander of Macedon, 
returned to Athens, and established a school of philosophy 
at the Lyceum, i^ opposition to the Academy which had 
been founded by Plato. Perhaps nothing in human histoiy 
can exceed the intellectual grandeur of this seminary. But, 
for one purpose it was fimitless. Aristotle cast no addi- 
tional light on the Divine character; but, by teaching the 
eternity of the world, obscured what had been previously 
known* His opinions of Providence were doubtful in the 
extreme: ^^Ifl' says he, "the gods exercise any care at 
all about men, as it seems" He recommended the 
destruction of all weakly or deformed children, and coun- 
selled other measures respecting population of a revolting 
kind. He spoke of one supreme God, but assorted the 
stars to be true eternal divinities. The greatest eflbrts and 
highest success of such a philosophy could ^not be pro- 
motive of sound morality or enlightened religion ; but, by 
drawing away the most energetic and cultivated minds into 
a kind of intellectual idolatry, exercised rather a deterio- 
rating and withering influence. 

We have next to notice the tenets and influence of the 
Stoics; and, in so doing, must keep to the doctrines of the 
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sect as taught by Zeno. The dogmas of this philosophic sect 
with respect to creation were very confused. They taught 
that a chaos^ containing the first principles of all future 
being, existed from eternity; that this chaos, being at 
length arranged, and emerging into variable forms, became 
the world, as it now subsists. This change was effected 
by the agency of two principles ; it being distinctly taught 
that every thing which operates, as well as that which is 
operated upon, is corporeal. The acting principle is some**^ 
times spoken of as fire ; at others, it is called " lesson/' or 
" God '/' so that this fire must have been regarded aa 
identical with Deity. And this Deity was defined to be 
'^that law of nature which ever accomplishes what is rights 
«nd prevents the opposite -/^ and Zeno identified it, or Zeus^ 
with spirit and predestination, or unconditioned necesssity« 
Zeno seems to have referred the several chief deities of the 
Greek Pantheon to the different modes in vhich the great 
primary Divine power was manifested. 

On the subject of Divine Providence, this sect taught 
that God governed the world by a general providence, 
which did not extend to individuals, cities, or people : it 
was therefore only another name for necessity or fete, to 
which God and matter, or the umverse which consists of 
both, are according to this doctrine inevitably subjected. 

In reference to morals, the disciples of Zeno have 
claimed, and have been usually allowed to occupy, an ele« 
vated position : and in respect of mere external action, and 
of some of the principles inculcated, this award is jusU 
Zeno considered virtue as the result of the perfect domi« 
nion of reason. All actions were regarded as good or bad, 
— even impulses and desires, — ^because they rest upon free 
consent ; and consequently passive conditions or affectionsj 
when not influenced by the dominion of reason, are immo* 
ral, and become the source of immoral action. Saising 
this lofty standard, they assumed a perfect equality in the 
morality of actions o£ each class : that is, all virtuous 
actions were equally virtuous, and all vicious ones equally 
vicious. They thus described a wise man as raised above 
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the instincts of nature, experiencing neither pleasure nor 
pain, — ^feeling no fault, exercising no pity, — ^in fact, as 
Divine. Hence one of them says, '' As to the body, thou 
art but a small part of the universe ; but in respect of the 
mind, or reason, neither worse nor less than the gods/' 

This morality lacked essential support. The immortality 
of the soul was denied : or, if admitted, the resurrection 
with which it was associated was marked by an oblivion 
of all preceding existence. "This restoration,'^ says 
Seneca, " many would reject, were it not that their reno- 
vated life is accompanied with a total oblivion of past 
events.'' The whole system tended to raise man to a state 
of independence. Hence, in opposition to the threat, " I 
will fetter thee, Epictetus," the sage replies, "Thou wilt 
fetter my feet, but Jupiter himself cannot fetter my 
choice." But these lofty lessons failed in their object. 
Even Zeno himself allowed a community of women, tole- 
rated incest, was guilty of the most unnatural impurity, 
and ultimately committed suicide. 

The tenets and influence of this sect cannot be regarded 
as affording any additional religious light, or moral purity^ 
to the people of Greece. On the contrary, they tended to 
confuse the understanding, and, under the pretext of seeking 
elevated moral virtue, to alienate man still further from God, 

We have yet another religious sect to consider, in its 
teaching and influence on the mind of Greece,— the foU 
lowers of Epicueus. 

It will first be necessary to notice the ethical doctrines 
of this sect. The foundation-principle of this scheme was, 
that pleasure constitutes the highest happiness of man, and 
should therefore be aimed at as the supreme good. There 
can be little doubt that this system arose in opposition to 
the philosophical scheme of Zeno. For, as that philosopher 
began with necessity and fate, and proceeded to carry out 
his views by ascetic and repulsive severity; so Epicurus 
commenced with the freedom of the human ¥rill, and chose, 
as the object to be aimed at, supreme pleasure or unruf- 
fled happiness. From the terms in which this thesis was prO' 

2 D 5 
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pounded^ many have supposed that the system gave licence 
to the gratiBcation of unbridled desire. But there is no 
reason for believing that Epicurus used the term in this 
sense. On the contrary, we are told that '' pleasure with 
him was not a mere momentary and transitory sensation ; 
but he conceived it as something lasting and imperishable, 
consisting in pure and noble enjoyments. It was accord- 
ingly exhibited by the union of two terms, — arapa^la, 
' freedom from passion, coolness, calmness,' and am-ovia, ' ex- 
emption from bodily pain/ thus showing a freedom from 
pain, and from all influences which disturb the peace of our 
mind, and thereby our happiness, which is the result of it. 
The summum bonum, or ' chief good' of man, according to 
this system, consisted in this peace of mind ; and the great 
problem of his ethics was therefore to show how it might 
be attained.'' It is said that of all the ancient systems 
this has been most violently opposed, and most exten- 
sively misunderstood : and, probably, it might with equal 
truth be added, that no system has been explained with so 
much latitude, and has led to such different results in its 
professed followers. 

But it will now be necessary to notice other parts of this 
scheme. Epicurus not only adopted the atomic theory of 
physics, in respect of the formation of the world, but even 
supposed the gods to be in like manner composed of 
atoms. They were conceived to live in the enjoyment of 
perfect peace and happiness. They had nothing to do 
with creation, nor with the government of the world, or 
affording influence to man. The system was consequently 
objected to as atheistic ; and, whatever may be the theory, it 
had undoubtedly this practical result. A further essential 
defect of the Epicurean philosophy is found in the utter 
absence of any authorized law. Piety toward God, sub- 
mission to his authority, resignation to his wiU, or trust in 
him, could not exist. The essential principle of the whole 
scheme was selfishness. Every man was counselled to 
avoid every thing that would occasion him trouble, pain, 
or disturbance. Hereby all efforts toward the public good. 
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and all of&ces of friendship, were cut up by the roots. 
The result of the system was, therefore, the destruction of 
religious principles, — ^the removal of man from all Divine 
teaching, influence, favour, or responsibility ; and the effect 
of it on its author and his more eminent scholars was 
indulgence in gross sensuality. 

The system of Epicurus, therefore, appears like the last 
effort of human reason to separate man &om his God, and 
to remove from his mind all really reUgious influence, and 
all efficient moral principle. 

Although these several systems of philosophy have been 
noticed in the order in which they arose, it must not be 
supposed that they thus succeeded and superseded each 
other. On the contrary, each school continued a separate 
and independent centre of instruction and influence, after 
the last had been folly established : so that the Greek mind 
had to make its election betwe^ok these several develope- 
ments of the national faith ; whilst these sects co-existed, 
as has been already intimated, as so many religious deno- 
minations. But, although this was the case, the course 
of time clearly shows the progressive degeneracy of Greece, 
in religion as in other respects. Prior to the Christian 
era, the scheme of Epicurus had obtained very extensive, 
if not indeed a highly paramount, influence over the 
Grecian people. 

It will now be necessary to give a brief review of this 
religion. We perceive in Greece a want of that rich 
amount of patriarchal tradition found to pervade older 
countries. There is also the absence of the profane mo- 
narchical assumption so prominent in the religion of the 
Asiatic nations. Looking at the history and political con- 
dition of Greece, nothing is more anomalous and strange 
than the existence of such numerous petty independent states 
as obtained in Greece amongst a people of the same blood, 
language, and religion. But, observing what occurred in 
almost every ancient kingdom, we see in this multiplicity 
of states perhaps the only means of saving that country 
&om the curse of the prse-Christian Antichrists 
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It will farther be noticed, tliat the early ages of Greece 
exhibit, in connexion with her religion, a deep and general 
recognition of Divine influence. It may be agreeable to 
many minds to repudiate the importance of this fact : but 
it must have been something more than political finesse 
wliich led the Athenians, in. the depth uf Iheir distres's^^^^ 
with the ashes of their homes, and the charred walls of their 
temples, under their eyes, — ^to refuse the most flattering 
overtures of Persia, from pure devotion to their god. And 
it is remarkable, that it was under this aspect of the national 
religion, (notwithstanding all their idolatry and the absurdity 
of their notions in many other respects,) that Greece attained 
her pre-eminent intellectual superiority. It was in the age 
in which Anaxagoras was banished for denying that the hea- 
venly bodies were deities, and asserting that they were 
inanimate bodies, that Grecian genius shed her mightiest 
energy on the world. It was in the time of Pericles that 
Socrates perished, a martyr to the doctrine of Divine influ- 
ence on the human mind. And as if to teach, in the 
most impressive manner, the utter inefficiency of the high- 
est intellectual efforts to promote the elevation of man 
without a recognition of the existence of Divine teaching, 
and an experience of its power, — ^it was when Plato and 
Aristotle brought their unparalleled genius and intellectual 
power to bear on their country, that Greece began to 
descend from her high elevation. 

It is a remarkable fact, that, however diflfering or anta- 
gonistic, in other respects, the four great religious sects— 
the Academy, the Peripatetics, the Porch, and the Epicu- 
reans — ^might be, they displayed a regular gradation of 
departure from a recognition of Divine iofluence, grace, 
responsibility to future judgment, and true moral princi- 
ple, as arising out of Divine command. 

Another fact unfavourable to the candour and justice of 
Athenian administration is seen in the difference of treat* 
ment evinced toward real and pretended cases of impiety. 
Anaxagoras was banished, Socrates slain, and Plato 
swerved from his course of duty, through the determina- 
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tion of the ruling body to punish the slightest infraction of 
the national faith. But then this severity was only shown 
towards those who propounded views and doctrines of 
purer theology and sounder morality. Aristophanes might 
hold up to ridicule all that the national faith regarded as 
Divine : and, when this was really done in an impious 
manner, and for the purposes of levity, folly, and vice, it 
obtained perfect toleration. 

To those who talk of progressive intellect and advancing 
civilization, as synonymous with an increasing acquaintance 
with religious truth, the declarations of learned authors in 
the following language should be admonitory: "In the 
more enlightened periods, in the times even of Plato and his 
disciples, the clearest principles — ^we do not say, of moral 
purity, but — even of moral integrity were not better under- 
stood, and still less better observed, than in the days of 
Homer. Philosophy relaxed the hold of superstition upon 
the conscience, without substituting any efficacious restraint 
in its place; and 'it is evident,' to use the words of 
Mitford, ' from the writings of Xenophon and Plato, that 
in their age the boundaries of right and wrong, justice and 
injustice, honesty and dishonesty, were little determined 
by any generally received principle.' The philosophy of 
Epicurus had completely gained the ascendancy in the age 
preceding the Christian era; and the greatest characters 
and most learned scholars wavered between the tenets of 
the theistical and atheistical systems. Corruption of man* 
ners, and the subtilties of scepticism, had reached a height 
of extravagance which it seemed scarcely possible to exceed. 
Human reason had lost itself in the labyrinths of philo^ 
sophical speculation, and human virtue had been abandoned 
to the wayward direction of the fancy or the passions."* 

We have in these evolutions of the religion of Greece 
the solution of a difficulty otherwise inexplicable, — ^namely, 
the prevalence of unbounded licentiousness of manners in 
the midst of the greatest triumphs of wisdom, genius, and 
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art. Who can read of the courtesans of Athens and 
Corinth without amazement ? Who can hear of the visits 
of Pericles, and even of Socrates, to the dissolute Aspasia, 
without feeling all his notions of propriety and congruity 
outraged? But the depths of this iniquity cannot be 
written. The religion of Greece could not and did not 
sustain the moral dignity of female virtue. It was clois- 
tered and crushed by cold austerity and cruel neglect; 
whilst unbridled licentiousness reigned, and the most aban- 
doned of women rolled in wealth, and rioted in the acme of 
honour. It will be sufficient to add, that before, as it is 
said, dissoluteness of manners was introduced into Athens, 
the great Themistocles was drawn in a chariot across the 
Ceramicus, in the sight of a multitude of persons there 
assembled, hy four naked courtemns?' So nearly did the 
maimers of Ashantee find a parallel in the wisest city of the 
world! So ineffectual is enlightened intellect to sustain 
moral virtue, in the absence of religious truth ! 



NOTES. 

A, page 560. — The Orecian Tkeofftmy, a poetic and corrupted Vernon of 
primitwe History and of the Scenes at Babel, 

The cosmogonj of the poet is simply a repetition of the scripture narra- 
tive, with this alteration : — ^here the powerful operating cause is supposed to 
be the energy of natural elements, and their afSnity for one another, in the 
place of the potency of the Divine Word. With this exception, the scrip* 
tural order is mainly adhered to : — ^first chaos, then the earth, the deep, the 
heaven, the mountains, and the sea. 

Ouranos is unquestionably Noah. This myth gives an extended version 
of the conduct of Ham towards the arkite patriarch. (See " Patriarchal Age," 
p. 868.) 

The principal part of these legends refer to the war of the Titans, and 
Biany conflicting views have obtained on this subject. Professor Stoll 
asserts that this war "represents the strug^e between the rough, unbridled 
powers of nature, and the gods, who introduced order and civilization into 
the world." The Rev. (George Stanley Eaber maintains, that the Titanic wax 
"relates to the events of the Deluge." And the learned Jacob Bryant 
supposes it to be the war of the Pentapolis spoken of by Moses, in which 
Lot was taken prisoner, and rescued by Abraham. The principal ancient 
authority bearing on this subject is found in a firagment of sibylline poetry, 

* Plutarch, in Vitd Tkemietoelis, 
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which is referred to by Josephus, and quoted by Athenagoras and Theophilus 
Antiochenus, and of which Jacob Bryant says, " It is undoubtedly a transk- 
tion of an ancient record, found by some Grecian in an Egyptian temple." 
(Bryant's " Ancient Mythology," vol. iv. p. 99.) A portion of this was 
printed in a preceding volume. {** Patriarchal Age," p. 885.) The remain- 
der is here given : — 

" 'T WAS the tenth age successive, since the Flood 
j Ruin'd the former world ; when foremost fiir 

I Amidst the tribes of their descendants stood 

Cronus, and Titan, and lapetus. 
Offspring of heaven and earth. Hence in return 
For their superior excellence they shared 
High titles, taken both from earth and heaven. 
For they were surely far supreme ; and each 
Buled o'er his portion of the vassal world. 
Into three parts divided ; for the earth 
Into three parts had been by Heaven's decree 
Sever'd ; and each his portion held by lot. 
No feuds had yet, no deadly fray arose : 
For the good sire with providential care 
Had bound them by an oath : and each well knew 
That all was done in equity and truth. 
But soon the man of justice left the world. 
Matured by time, and full of years. He died : 
And his three sons, the barrier now removed. 
Rise in defiance of aU human ties. 
Nor heed their plighted faith. To arms they fly, 

I Eager and fierce : and now, their bands complete, 

I Cronus and Titan join in horrid fray ; 

Rule the great object, and the world the prize. 

" This was the first sad overture to blood. 
When war disclosed its horrid front, and men 
Inured their hands to slaughter. From that hour 
The gods wrought evil to the Titan race : 
They never prospered." 
Bryant's " Analysis of ancient Mythology," vol. iv. pp. 101 — 1031 

The greatest difficulty which arises in the application of these verses is 
found in the phrase, " The tenth age successive since the Flood." If the 
original requires us to understuid by this ten generations, as the learned 
' Analyst of Mythology seemed to suppose, then it will be scarcely pos- 

sible to cite any events which wiU meet the requirements of the whole 
case. It would even then be impossible to apply these lines, as he did, to 
^^'■' the war of the " four kings against five." For nothing is more evident than 
that the war here described was between the three primitive pos^-diluvian 
tribes or elans; while this was not the case with the war of the Pentapolis, 
any more than in the case of the invasion of Judea by Pharaoh-Hophra. 
If, however, we are at liberty to construe this phrase less rigidly, as 
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applicable to a decade of stages in the progress of society, of indetenninate 
periods, «r of half centuries, then we find the other parts of this ancient 
piece capable of a clear and consistent sense. 

In that case we find the three tribes, after the Confusion of Tongues, com- 
ing into collision with each other : for one of them, having failed in the proud 
and irreligious attempt to prevent the appointed Dispersion hj policy, now 
endeavours to acquire universal d<miimon hy conquest. It is worthy of 
observation that althongh, in general terms, the three tribes are spoken of 
as parties to the war, Cronus and Titan are alone mentioned as mixing in 
" horrid fray." This is in precise accordance with the scripture account. 
For when the purpose of Nimrod was defeated by the Confusion of Tongues, 
he did not abandon his design, but made " Babel, and Erech, and Accad, 
and Calneh, in the land of Shinar," the " beginniug of his kingdom." (Gen. 
X. 10.) Now it is well known that this was in the land assigned to the tribe 
of Shem, or Titan. It was therefore taken by violence ; and Asshur, the 
head of that house, unable to resist the power of his more martial opponent, 
was obliged to go forth " out of that land, and builded Nineveh." (Verse 
II.) Thus the sibylline verses and the writings of Moses are in exact 
accordance. 

The humiliation of the Titans, or Shemitic tribe, and the dominant power 
of Cronus, or the Cuthic, is in equally exact correspondence with every 
account of the early ages. 

At the same time, these legends, by showing that the heads of the tribe of 
Ham, after this triumph, were reverenced as divine, stands in direct confirma* 
tion of all that has been said as to the place where idolatry originated, and, 
also, as to the profane and idolatrous assumption of Nimrod, whose extra- 
vagance in this respect equalled his violence and worldly ambition. (See 
" Patriarchal Age," pp. 395—398.) 

B, page 687. — The Divine Inapiraiion of Gentile Prophets, 

The conclusion which has been adopted in the text, — that God does on 
some occasions specially reveal his will to wicked men, and even to idolaters, — 
may require some further proof, which it has seemed best to give in this note* 

First, it may be shown that this Divine gift has been communicated to 
wicked men. The case of Balaam is here fiilly in point. His wickedness 
does not require to be detailed : yet his predictions are amongst the most 
glorious to be found in the book of God \ and, what is specially worthy of 
note, he was known and recognised as an inspired prophet. Indeed, so fully 
was this the &ct, that his fame had extended from Mesopotamia to Canaan. 
Balak sent for him frt)m this distant country, that he might come and curse 
Israel. The objection, thai this instance forms a very special exception to 
the general ndCy cannot be received as of any weight ; for the sacred narrative 
does not indicate it to be an exception. There, on the contrary, we find the 
whole a£fair detailed, as though the inspiration of Balaam had nothing in it 
of a remarkable character. His access unto the oracle of Jehovah is spoken 
of as an undoubted frtct, and as a privilege which he could exercise at will. 
Here, then, is one undeniable case of Gentile inspiration, by which un- 
doubted intercourse with Jehovah is maintained, and splendid prophetic reve- 
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lutions uttered, although the prophet is a wicked man, loying the wages of ini- 
quity. The prophecy of Caiaphas might also be mentioned. It was certainly 
.' enunciated as a Divine prediction ; and such, in the highest sense, it certainly 

' was. Then we call attention to the persons spoken of by Micah, (iii. 11,) 

as " the prophets " that *' divine for money." Indeed, our Saviour himself 
i fiiUy bears out this opinion by teaching us that he will say to some who 

L " have prophesied in his name," " I never knew you : depart from me, ye 

I that work iniquity." (Matt. vii. 22, 23.) Proofs of this point might be mul- 

I tipUed ; but they cannot be necessary, it being abundantly manifest that the 

I gift of prophecy has been frequently communicated to very wicked men. 

** But then," it is alleged, " not to idolaters." We do not exactly see the 
, force of this objection. On the principle that " to obey is better than sacri- 

fice," we might conclude that a deliberate rebellion against the Divine will, 
as in the case of Balaam, would form as powerM a barrier to the reception 
j' of such Divine influence, as any act of idolatry. Let us, however, pursue our 

scriptural inquiry. It cannot be denied that God was pleased to make won* 
derful revelations from himself to the mind of Nebuchadnezzar. It is true, 
he required the teaching of the inspired Daniel : but this in no respect affects 
the truth, that God made direct revektions to the mind of the idolatrous 
king. The case of the long of Gerar is similar. But what we regard as 
most important is the &ct, that the earliest of the Christian Fathers not only 
saw no difficulty in this matter, but foUy recognised the doctrine for which we 
contend. Justin Martyr, having asked the question, " Since there were true 
prophets among the Greeks as well as among the Christians, and divinations 
of future events were given by both parties, by what marks can we distin- 
goish the Christian prophets to be more excellent ?" He replies, " All these, 
the prediction of words as well as the event of things, are of the same God ; 
who both foretold by the holy prophets and apostles what he was about to 
do, and in like manner foreshadowed future events by those who were 
strangers to the true worship." After other remarks on the subject, he adds, 
" In like manner he " {Qod) " foreshadowed by the Greek prophets whatever 
was fiilfilled by the event." 

Without pressing unduly on any branch of the argument, it does appear 
to be an established verity, that Gentile prophets were sometimes endowed 
with the Divine gift of prophecy; and that this laid a broad and firm 
foundation of opinion in the Greek mind, that God spake to men by man. 

C, page 587. — The certain Presence of Satanic Energy in Grecian 

Soothsaying and Oracles, 

4 Perhaps, in no instance is the devout student at the present day called 

upon to evince a more self-sacrificing devotion to the cause of truth, 
y than when discussing the doctrine of the influence of the evil one on the 

most intellectual and refined of the ancient nations. That which would 
fain pass for philosophy and rapidly-progressing intelligence, but which is 
really either a low latitudinariamsm or direct neology, cannot endure the 
presence of supernatural agency. God must, as far as possible, be excluded 
from the providential government of his own world ; and if that cannot be 
fiolly effected, there must be no recognition of the existence and energetic 
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inflaence of Satan. We must, however, endeayour diligently to ascertain 
the truth, and firmly to declare it. 

That the power of evil spirits to work wonders in support of their lying 
delnsions is clearly taught in holy scripture, seems plain from the following 
argument of the learned Cudworth : " Accordingly in the New Testament 
do we read that our Saviour Christ forewarned his disciples, that 'false pro- 
phets and false Christs should arise, and show great signs or wonders, inso- 
much that, if it were possible, they should seduce the very elect/ And St. 
Paul foretelleth concerning the Man of Sin, or Antichrist, that * his coming 
should be after the working of Satan, with all power, and signs, and won* 
ders ' (or ' miracles ') ' of a Ue.' For we conceive, that by r^pora y^f^9ous 
in this place are not properly meant * feigned and counterfeit miracles,' that 
is, mere cheating and juggling tricks, but * true wonders and real miracles,* 
(viz,, of the former sort mentioned,) done for the confirmation ' of a lie,* as 
the doctrine of this Man of Sin is afterwards called; for otherwise how 
could his coming be said to be ' according to the working of Satan with all 
power?* In like manner, also, in St. John's Apocalypse, where the coming 
of the same Man of Sin, and the mystery of iniquity, is again described, we 
read (chap, xiii.) of a two-homed beast, like a lamb, that he ' shall do great 
wonders, and deceive those that dwell on the earth, by means of those mira- 
cles which he hath power to do in the sight of the beast;* — and again, 
(chap xvi.,) of certain ' unclean spirits like frogs, coming out of the mouth 
of the dragon, and of the beast, and of the false prophet, which are the 
spirits of devils working miracles, that go forth to the kings of the earth ;* 
— and, lastly, (chap, zix.,) of * the false prophet that wrought miracles before 
the beast.' All which seems to be understood, not of feigned and counterfeit 
miracles only, but of true and real also, effected by the working of Satan in 
confirmation of fk lie, thaifc is, of idolatry, false religion, and imposture." 
(Cubwobth's "Intellectual System," vol. iii. p. 6.) And that the same 
rule applied to the prae-ChitBtian idolatry as to that which afterward arose 
from the working of Antichrist, is phuu from the emphatic command given 
to the Hebrews : " If there arise among you a prophet, or a dreamer of 
dreams, and giveth thee a sign or a wonder, and the sign or the wonder 
come to pass, whereof he spake unto thee, saying. Let us go after other gods, 
which thou hast not known, and let us serve them ; thou shalt not hearken 
unto the words of that prophet, or that dreamer of dreams : for the Lord 
your God proveth you, to know whether ye love the Lord your God with all 
your heart, and with all your soul." (Deut, xiii. 1 — 8.) It is clear from 
this passage that the reality of some super-human communication or work is 
here distinctly assumed. And it is observable that the word here rendered 
"prophet" (H*1J) is precisely the same as that which is applied to Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the other prophets of God. It cannot, therefore, be 
maintained that mere jugglery is intended. 

From a review of the whole argument, Mosheim admits, " I do not under- 
stand how a man is to be refuted who reasons in this manner : — ^With some 
predictions of the ancients the facts and events corresponded ; with others 
they did not correspond : some oracles were clear and perspicuous ; others, 
again, doubtful and ambiguous : Therefore sometimes demons, with the per- 
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mission of God, predicted, hj means of their slaves, the events which were 
aboat to happen to nations and individuals ; bnt at others the priests and 
soothsajrers beguiled and imposed upon the unwary vulgar. Those responses 
of the gods and oracles which were confirmed by the event, I consider to 
have proceeded from demons : bnt those which I observe to be of another 
character, I ascribe to the impostures of men." (Cxtdwobth's " Intellectnal 
System," vol. iii. p. 21, note.) 

It is, in fact, freely admitted on all hands, that demons, or evil spirits, 
superior to man in intellect, agility, the knowledge of recondite causes, and, 
indeed, of many other things, exist and act ; and that by these means, with 
the Divine permission, they may communicate through their human devotees 
a knowledge which, in respect of time and space, may be altogether super- 
human ; although it is equally agreed that they possess neither omnipotence 
nor omniscience, and therefore cannot, like Jehovah, " see the end from the 
beginning," and are consequently drcumscnbed as to the limits of their power 
and intelligence. The judicious author above quoted finds t»ttt one flaw, as 
he alleges, in the argument; which is this, — ^that whereas many cases of 
fraud have been clearly proved, no case of demon agency has, either by argu- 
ment or example, been made evident. We meet the learned writer on this 
his chosen ground, and contend that no case of fraud or guile has been more 
clearly proved than that of demon agency in the soothsaying Pythoness of 
Fhilippi. We put our finger on this case, and claim its reception as a type 
of general demon agency in the Heathen world, in accordance with the 
teaching of scripture and history. 

D, page 593. — 2%e sacred nocturnal Scenes of the Meusinian Mysteries. 

The procession on this day was formed after a particular investigation 

I into the claims of each individual ; strict care being taken that none joined 

I but those who had been previously initiated, or had at least borne a part in 

the lesser mysteries, and were therefore called mysta. As these successively 

passed the barrier which exdnded the rejected applicants, their ears were 

saluted by the sweetest sounds of music and song. Following on by the 

narrow path, they soon emerged to an open space, where stood a beautifrQ 

marble altar, on which lay a slaughtered pregnant sow, — the symbol of 

fruitfnlness and parturition, — the appointed sacrifice to Demeter. This 

animal had been slain, and lay on the altar consuming with fire, and covered 

with fragrant herbs. A troop of virgins danced around the altar ; whilst 

the chief priestess, habited in gorgeous attire, scattered showers of holy 

water over the crowds of worshippers. Here, amid the smoke of the victim, 

. and the rolling peals of music, a hymn in sweetest strains was chanted to 

V Bemeter, whilst every heart seemed excited to enthusiasm, as libations of 

wine were poured on the consuming victim. 

Engaged in this service of sacrifice and song, the multitude lingered, until 
the shades of evening gathered over the scene, and each individual prepared 
to enter upon the nocturnal service, which was at once invested, in their 
thoughts, feelings, and expectations, with the most holy awe and sacred 
solemnity. Removing from thdr dress all the appendages suitable to the 
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joyous employments of the morning, with tlieir feet covered with saudals of 
skin instead of shoes, each passed under the gloomy portal of the sacred 
temple; and, as he dipped his hand into the howl of holy water at the 
entrance, and endeavoured to throw his vision into the darkness of the inte- 
rior, a shudder of involuntary horror pervaded each individual. Some hesi* 
tated a moment ; hut, gathering strength for the grand occasion, one after 
another passed into the sacred sanctuary. 

At first, nothing was seen, — ^intense darkness reigned ; and nothing was 
heard hut the footsteps on the floor. After proceeding a short distance, 
some glimmering rays of light were observed ; hut these were scarcely suffi- 
cient to afford any idea of the character of the structure. It seemed rather 
an excavation than a building ; green moisture dripped from the walls ; an 
earthy smell affected the atmosphere ; creatures like bats or winged lizards 
flitted to and fro, and sometimes struck the body of the person to be initiated. 
On each side of this gloomy place were arranged what appeared to be all 
kinds of beasts, remarkable for excessive ugliness of form, or repulsiveness 
of manner ; whilst, to add to the horror inspired by these appearances, every 
conceivable discordant sound echoed in constant succession through the 
vaulted temple. At one time shrieks were heard ; these would be succeeded 
by yells as of derision ; then would come the most strange combination of 
disagreeable animal sounds; and amid the whole it seemed as if illusoiy 
phantoms incessantly glided about. 

At length aU this ceased, and the novice seemed impelled forward 
through an aperture, which led into an enormous building. Here were 
pillars of vast height and size, supporting a concave roof, the interior of 
which was striped with burnished metal, and adorned with stars and constel- 
lations of polished copper. In the far interior of this vast building, the 
smouldering embers of an almost consumed sacrifice still glowed on the 
altar, and, when fanned by the breeze, would emit a transient flame, which 
gave a momentary illumination to the whole structure. By this means the 
wfytta discovered that they stood in the great temple of Demeter. In the 
centre was the colossal statue of the goddess ; around it the worshippers 
gathered, and knelt in silent awe. Dimly visible amid the gloom, were 
perceived the figures of the sacred servants of this sanctuary, — ^the torch- 
bearer, with his flambeaux, — ^the sacred herald, in armour, — the altar-priest, 
habited in white ; whilst, high above all his assistants, distinguished as much 
by his lofty bearing as by the elevation of his stature, stood the great hiero- 
phant, — ^the revealer of secrets, — ^the chief priest of Demeter, — the holiest 
person in the consecrated assembly. Besides these, other officers and magis- 
trates appeared, engaged in their several peculiar duties, as the expiring flame 
shot up from the altar ; and as it died away, the whole was enveloped in 
thickest darkness. 

As soon as this took place, the sacred herald sent his voice through the 
building, in the loud and earnest inquiry, "Who is here?" To which the 
crowd, in a subdued tone, said in reply, " Many, and good." The hiero- 
phant immediately added, "Let us pray." No sooner were these words 
uttered, than a noise like that of a great hurricane shook the building ; the 
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floor trembled, as if in agony; the people staggered with overwhelming 
dread. A. silence, like that of death, succeeds for a moment: again the 
building trembles; thunder rolls in fearful clamour above; vivid lightnings 
shoot through the fane, and play among the gigantic columns. Amid this 
unearthly clamour, yeUs and bowlings are heard; and phantom forms of 
every classic apparition appear in all their savage deformity, — ^Briareus with 
his hundred himds, the Centaurs, Hydra, the skeleton of Gyges, the Dirse, 
Gorgon, and Cerberus; whilst the Chinuera vomits flaming poison, and 
Minotaur wildly tramples in every direction. 

Terrible, however, as were these scenes, they were but preludes to what 
followed. Whilst the crowd stood trembling, the floor divided; a chasm 
yawned at the feet of the awe-stricken worshippers, revealing all the sights 
and scenes of the infernal regions. Deep in the vast profound are seen the 
waters of Phlegethon, washing the foundations of a tower of steel, — ^the 
palace of Pluto. There Tisiphone and Bhadamanthus are seen, dispensing 
judgment and ministering punishment to the lost in Tartarus. Here are dis- 
cernible Cocytus, Lethe, Acheron, and Styx. Charon is seen in his boat ; 
and Pluto, with all the pomp of infernal dominion; and Persephone, as 
beautiful as when taken from the side of her mother. Thus the multitude, 
from the edge of the yawning gulf, realized all that their religion had taught, 
—that their poets had sung, — ^that their minds had conceived, — of the un- 
seen world, and all its horrors : and whilst they gazed again and again, the 
thunders again rolled, the building shook, the disparted floor closed, and all 
was silence and darkness. 

A second time the voice of the hierophant was heard, proclaiming, " Let 
us pray : " and on the utterance of these magic words, another change comes 
over the place. The darkness is removed : the gorgeous building is glori- 
ously irradiated with the richest sunlight : from tempestuous night they arc 
translated into a serene and brilliant day. It was at this time that the 
principal revelations were made to the votaries of Demcter. Here the great 
divinities were revealed to the spectators, surrounded with a divine radiance, 
and invested with surpassing glory. Jujjiter, Apollo, Neptune, Mars, Mer- 
cury, Vulcan, Juno, Minerva, Diana, Demeter, Venus, and Vesta, were seen, 
each attended by symbols of their power, and visible exponents of their attri- 
butes. After these deities had passed in panoramic vision before the crowd, 
whilst they stood enraptured at the celestial sight, other inferior deities 
followed, — the Naiads, Potamides, Oreads, Bacchus, Cupid, and Aurora. 
During the progress of the visions, revelations were made respecting these 
divinities, the exact purport of which must always be matter of conjecture. 
But, whether this was eulogistic or derogatory to the characters of these 
deities, — as the learned have argued on both sides, — ^it cannot be doubted 
that it was strongly in support of the great system of national idolatry which 
these rites tended so greatly to consolidate and conserve. After this was 
exhibited the story of Demeter and Persephone. Then followed strains of the 
sweetest music; after which the hierophant ascended a rostrum in front 
of the pedestal, and read from a sacred book what is supposed to have been 
condensed, and given at least in substance, by Virgil, as follows : — 
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" Know first, that heaven, and earth's compacted frame, 
And flowing waters, and the starry flame, 
And both the radiant lights, one common sool 
Inspires, and feeds, and animates the whole. 
This active mind, inAised through all the space. 
Unites and mingles with the mighty mass. 
Hence men and beasts the breath of life obtain ; 
And birds of air, and monsters of the main. 
The* ethereal vigour is in all the same. 
And every soul is flll'd with equal flame ; 
As much as earthy limbs, and gross allay 
Of mortal members, subject to decay. 
Blunt not the beams of heaven and edge of day. 
From this coarse mixture of terrestrial parts. 
Desire, and fear, by turns possess their hearts ; 
And grief, and joy : nor can the grovelling mind. 
In the dark dungeon of the limbs confined. 
Assert its native skies, or own its heavenly kind. 
Nor death itself can whoUy wash their stains ; 
But long-contracted filth eVn in the soul remains; 
The relics of inveterate vice they wear ; 
And spots of sin obscene in every face appear. 
Por this are various penances ei^oin'd ; 
And some are hung to bleach, upon the wind ; 
Some plunged in waters, others purged in fires. 
Till all the dregs are drain'd, and all the nist expires. 
All have their maneSy and those manes bear : 
The few so cleansed to the' abodes repair. 
And breathe, in ample fields, the soft Elysian air. 
Then are they happy, when by length of time 
The scurf is worn away of each committed crime. 
No speck is left of their habitual stains : 
But the pure eether of the soul remains. 
But when a thousand rolling years are past, 
(So long their punishments and penance last,) 
Whole droves of minds are, by the driving god, 
Compdl'd to drink the deep Lethsean flood ; 
In large forgetful draughts to steep the cares 
Of their past labours and their irksome years : 
That, unremembering of its former pain. 
The soul may suffer mortal flesh again." 

JEneid, lib. vi. 724 — 751, Drtden's Translation. 

Whilst the people listened in wonder to these revelations, the surrounding 
sunlight passed away; darkness and thunder succeeded, until, amidst its 
fearM din and the rumbling earthquake, the hierophant gave the word, 
" Depart ;" when they emerged from the grand portal by which they had 
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entered, and fonnd it early morning, with the dew hanging on the green 
leaves around them. 

On no subject connected with the religion of Greece has more labour or 
more learning been employed than on this ; and the above is the substance 
of what has been thus elicited. Our limits forbid extended comment on 
a subject so tempting to speculation. Thus much is clear, — that, whatever 
science and aceaeij might have done here, or whether anything beyond 
physical agency was called into requisition, or otherwise, it was found neces* 
sary to forbid all discussion of the subject on pain of death. No one was 
permitted to speak of what took place within the sacred enclosure ; and we 
are told that, as certainly as this law was violated, the body of the criminal 
might be seen, soon after, hanging dead from one of the neighbouring pin- 
nacles, with an announcement stating that the dead man had perished for 
divulging the mysterious secrets of the celebration. 

For an able, accurate, and eloquent account of the subject sketched in this 
note, see " Blackwood's Magazine," February, 1863 ; to which we have been 
to some extent indebted. 

£, page 606. — The Doctrines of Plato respecting the Soul and its Transmit 

gration. 

Plato appears to have taken up, and given the sanction of his great name 
and character to, a notion which prevailed in the most ancient times among 
the Greeks ; namely, that man had two souls ; — one, the seat and residence 
of animal life, the senses and desires, sentient ; the other, partaking of reason 
and intelligence, or rational: the latter, of Divine origin, and therefore im- 
mortal ; the former, of a fiu* inferior nature, and consequently not incapable 
of utterly perishing. The first was the part which is spoken of as made of the 
ethereal substance of which the soul of the world is composed ; the second, 
as the immortal emanation from Deity. The opinion received all kinds of 
modification from the allegorizing tendencies of the poets, and was enter- 
tained by the common people in connexion with many gross additions and 
corruptions. 

It is these semi-spiritual and semi-corporeal souls which assume the human 
figure, and render the departed visible as shades in the regions of Pluto's 
reign. But one of the most curious results of this doctrine is, the notion 
that vice deformed, discoloured, and disfigured this external sentient soul, 
and philosophy and virtue purified and cleansed it. Plutarch states this 
doctrine : " But the scars and seams remain from the several vices, in some 
greater, in some less. Now behold those various and diversified colours of 
souls. The dark and squalid are the taint of illiberality and avarice ; the 
blood-red and fiery, of cruelty and barbarity ; the green, of intemperance in 
pleasures ; the violet-coloured and livid, like the ink of the cuttle-fish, of 
envy and malignity. For there the wickedness of the sold, influenced by 
the passions, and influencing the body, produces the colours : here it is the 
end of purification and punishment. When these colours are thoroughly 
purged away, the soul becomes bright and unsullied." See a poetic version 
of this in Viboil, JEneid, Ub. vi. 735, quoted in the preceding page. 
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Plato folly adopts and uses this doctrine. It is on this ground that he 
says, " The bodies of the dead, (that is, their outer or more corporeal souls,) 
we must suppose, are rightly called 'images.'" (Be Legibns^ 11.) Plato 
also agrees with Plutarch in respect of the judgment of the soul : ** AU 
things are visible in the soul, when it is denuded of the body, both those of 
nature, and the affections which a man has implanted in the soul by the pur<* 
suit of each particular object. When they come, therefore, before the judge, 
he inspects the soul of each, but knows not to whom it belongs ; but often' 
times, taking that of the great and potent king (of the Persians), he finds no 
soundness in it, but sees it lashed all over, and full of scars, through per- 
juries and injustice, such as the practice of each vice has impressed upon the 
soul, and all made crooked by falsehood and vanity." (Crorgiat.) These 
marks of sin it was the province and power of philosophy to remove : hence 
we read a description by Lucian of the final judgment of a philosopher, a 
cobbler, and a tyrant. The philosopher being first placed naked before 
Rhadamanthus, he is considered to be pure, but nevertheless has three or 
four marks of healed ulcers : and, on seeing these, the judge asks how he had 
managed to efface the imprints of crime. To this he replies, " Having been 
formerly depraved and wicked through ignorance, and by that means marked 
with many spots, as soon as I began to philosophize, I gradually wiped away 
all stains from the soul." The cobbler is found pure and free from spots. 
But when the tyrant is stripped, the judge says, " "Why, really, this man is 
an over livid and spotted ; nay, is rather black with spots." 

Plato, in accordance with all this, observes, " The judge therefore, having 
inspected the soul so affected, straightway commits it with ignominy into 
custody, where it is to undergo the merited punishment." But this sage 
clearly teaches that this punishment is intended to be meliorative ; hence he 
adds, " Those who profit by the punishment they suffer, both among gods 
and men, are such as have committed remediable sins ; who are benefitted 
by pains and torments both here and in Orcus ; for it is impossible other- 
wise to be freed from injustice. But whoever are guilty of the worst of 
crimes, and by reason of such crimes become incurable, of these examples are 
made, and they no longer are benefitted themselves, as being incurable : but 
others are benefitted, who behold them suffering for their sins the greatest^ 
and most painful, and most frightful punishments for everlasting, and held 
up there, in their prison in hell, as examples, and spectacles, and warnings, 
to the unjust that from time to time come thither." 

A peculiar feature in this system was the energetic virtue of philosophy. 
It not only purged away sin, but insured consunmiate blessedness. Hence 
Plato says, " Those who are found to have lived a pre-eminently pious and 
holy life, being freed and released from terrestrial places, as from a prison, 
ascend upwards into a pure habitation, and dwell above the earth ; and among 
these whoever have been sufficiently purified by philosophy, live altogether 
without bodies hereafter, and obtain habitations even more beautiful than 
the others." fPhadoJ That is, those who are thus purified lose altogether 
the lower sentient soul, and live everlastingly in the bliss of perfect intel- 
lectuality. To this effect is another passage of our author : " No one is 
allowed to enter* into the family of the gods (after death), but the lover of 
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learning alone, who has devoted himself to philosophy, and died perfectly 
pure." (Ibid.) 

A part of this remedial punishment was believed to arise from the location 
of the soul in successive human and animal bodies. But with regard to this 
doctrine there was an important difference between Pythagoras and Plato. 
The former thought that the successive transition of the soul into other 
bodies was physical and necessary, and exclusive of all moral designation 
whatsoever. But Plato, on the contrary, taught, that "these changes 
and transmissions were the purgations of impure minds, unfit, by reason 
of the pollutions they had contracted, to re-ascend to the place from 
whence they came, and rgoin that substance from whence they were 
discerped ; and consequently that pure, immaculate souls were exempt from 
this transmigration." 
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CHAPTEE XI. 

THE HISTORY OF ROME. 

Importance of Roman History— Unnsual Extent of its legendary Portion- 
Arrival of iElneas on the Banks of the Tiher— Lavinium— Alba— Romnlus 
and Remus— Rome— Death of Remus — Rape of the Sabine Virgins— Sa- 
bine War— Political Constitut^n of the first Romans— Numa—Tullus 
Hostilins— Albans removed to Rome— Ancus Martins— The Reigns 
of the Tarquins and of Servius Tullius— Tragic Fate of Lucretia 
— Abolition of Royalty — Junius Brutus— War with Porsenna — 
Destruction of Veii — Invasion of the Gauls — ^Distress of the Romans 
— Oppressive Character of the Laws respecting the Poor— Legis- 
lative Reform — Renewed aggressive War — All Italy subdued by the 
Romans— War with Carthage — The First Punic War — Sicily added to 
Rome as a Province— Further Extension of Territory on the Continent 
procured by the Romans — Sardinia seized— Hannibal — His deadly Enmity 
to Rome— His Measures in Spain— The Second Punic War — ^Hannibal 
invades Italy— His wonderful Success — Repeated Defeat of the Roman 
Armies — Scipio leads a Roman Army into Africa— Obtains successive 
Victories- Hannibal recalled to Carthage, and defeated— Peace between 
Rome and Carthage, on Ta:ms dictated by Rome— War with Macedon, 
in which Rome is triumphant, Philip reduced to Submission, and Liberty 
proclaimed to Greece — Antiochus of Syria makes War on Rome — ^Is en- 
tirely defeated— War between Rome and Perseus, King of Macedon — 
He is completely subdued — Rapid Increase and vast Extent of the Roman 
Dominion*— The Third Punic War— Destruction of Carthage — Con- 
tinued Progress of Roman Power— Results of these successive and im- 
mense military Operations on the Parent State — ^Isolation of the rnling 
Class from the People — Great Distress of the lattei^-Tiberius Gracchus 
endeavours to effect legislative Reforms for correcting these Evils— Is cir- 
cumvented, and murdered— Cains Gracchus succeeds his Brother in his 
Efforts to redress the Grievances of the People — Carries several Measures 
— Loses his Election on being proposed a third Time for the Tribuneship 
— ^Determines on armed Resistance— Is defeated, and shun— ^Progress of 
patrician Power, and the Demoralization of Roman Governments — 
Jugurthine War— Marius Consid- Termination of the War, and Cap- 
tivity and cruel Death of Jugurtha— War with the Cimbri — ^The Romans 
sustain several Defeats, but the Enemy is ultimately routed and destroyed 
by Marius — Civil Wars in Sicily and Italy — ^Italians incorporated as 
Roman Citizens — Factious Rivalry between Marius and Sylla— The 
former in a Tumult expels his Rival, and makes himself Master of 
Rome— Sylla at the Head of an Army marches to Rome, and takes Pos- 
session of the City — He removes his Enemies from Power, and proceeds 
to conduct the War against Mithridates— The King of Pontus com- 
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pletely defeated— Rome subjected to fearfid Carnage and Disorder bjr 
Marius and Cinna — Sylla grants Mitliridates Terms of Peace, and, unit- 
ing the Army of Fimbria to his own, returns to Rome-7-Sylla defeats 
the Troops of the Consuls, and makes himself absolute Master of Rome 
— ^Fearful Extent of his Proscriptions, and consequent Slaughter of 
Soldiers and Citizens — His Death— Pompey defeats a Marian Faction in 
Spain— Destroys the Cilician Pirates— Defeats Mithridates, and annexes 
his Dominions to Rome — Conspiracy of Catiline at Rome — ^Defeated by 
Cicero — The First Triumvirate — ^Pompey, Crassus, and Julius Ceesar — 
Crassus «lain in the Parthian War — Ceesar, conmianded by the Senate to 
disband his Army, marches on Rome — Pompey retires to Greece— Is 
foUowed by Csesar, and defeated— Flies to Egypt, and is slain there — 
Julius Ceesar sole Ruler of the Roman Dominions — Csesar slain by Con*, 
spirators — Strange Irresolution and Want of Unity evinced by the Con- 
spirators after the Death of Caesar- The selfish Policy, Peculation, 
and Ambition of Antony— Prudent Conduct of the young Octavius — 
He is elected Consul— Flight of Brutus and Cassius— The Second Tri- 
umvirate — Antony, Lepidus, and Octavius — ^Defeat and Death of 
Brutus and Cassius— Antony's disgraceful Residence in Egypt— Lepidus 
banished— Defeat of Antony at Actium— He commits Suicide in Egypt 
—Octavius, as Augustus, supreme Ruler at Rome. NOTES. The Cre- 
dibility of the earliest Roman Historians— The Legend of ^neas, 
and of Alba— The Legends of Romulus and Remus — ^The Legend of 
Tarpeia — ^The Etruscan Origin of Roman Power and Civilization — ^The 
Origin and Character of the Dictatorship— The first standing Army 
of Rome — ^A general View of the legendary History of Rome, to the 
Capture of the City by the Gauls— The oppressive Laws of ancient 
Rome respecting the Poor— The Fulfilment of sacred Prophecy in 
the History of Rome. 

We now approach the ciJmiiiatiug point of ancient 
history. 

Borne was the kst and the most extraordinary empire of 
prse-Christian times. Commanding a larger geographical 
territory, — ^wielding a greater amount of martial power, — 
possessing a more complete poUtical organization, — and 
rising with buoyancy and triumph over more terrible 
calamities, than those of any preceding central govern- 
ment, — ^this empire stands before the mind as the 
most glorious embodiment of pohtical aggrandizement 
and prowess which the annals of the ancient world ever 
recorded. 

In one other respect Rome exhibits an unique appear- 
ance. Eich as are the records of Greece in the incorpora- 

2 B 2 
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tion of ancient legends into its primitive history, the Latin 
annals very far excel them, — ^not only in the extent of 
their range, their copiousness, and their minuteness of 
detail, — ^but also in respect of their close approximation to 
the period when the Eoman power obtained a complete 
ascendancy over every other nation. 

What may be properly termed '^the legendary portion'^ 
of this history, stretches over five centuries, from the age 
immediately succeeding the Trojan war, about eleven hun- 
dred years before the Christian era, down to 500 B.C. Yet 
it is necessary, in order to obtain an acquaintance with the 
history of Eome, to acquire an accurate knowledge of the 
accounts fiimished by the Eoman historians of this period. 
Indeed, this is no less imperative than if these records 
stood before us attested by the most ample historical 
evidence. The progressive light which, dawning on the 
foundation of the eternal city, continued to increase until, 
at the period mentioned above, the national history is folly 
authenticated, is always suJBS.cient to indicate the occurrence 
of great and important events, that in some manner were 
identified with the national existence ; although it is insuf- 
ficient to define with precision all their causes and cir- 
cumstances, or to afford valid attestation to the accuracy 
of their respective details. Yet, as the fabulous and doubt- 
ftd are so interwoven with national manners and indubitable 
facts, there is no point at wliich we can begin our inquiries 
but at the very incunabula regni, — ^ranging our research 
over the whole period; distinguishing, as far as possible, 
the fact from the fable, the certain from the doubtful ; and 
thus obtaining the best possible view of this important, but 
very obscure, portion of history. 

It may, to a cursory reader, appear very strange, that 
the story of so large a portion of time, embracing events 
of the most thrilling interest, with which from our child- 
hood we have been famiharized as undoubted verities, 
should be set down as being, to a great extent, doubtful 
and uncertain. Yet a careful and dispassionate investiga- 
tion of the claims to credibility possessed by the earliest 
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historians of ancient Some^'^ inevitably conduct us to this 
judgment, and compel us to doubt the truth of their annals 
for the first six hundred years after the foundation of the 
city, and their narrative respecting many important events 
even subsequent to that period. 

The earliest information we can obtain respecting ancient 
Italy tells us, that it was inhabited by several distinct races 
or tribes, which occupied different districts, and were fre- 
quently found engaged in warlike contests with each other. 
Amongst these, the Pelasgians, Latins, and Tuscans held a 
prominent rank; but they have little to do with the 
accounts given of the origin and rise of Some. The 
foundation of that city is ascribed to ^Eneas and a band of 
Trojans, who, having escaped from Troy, aie supposed, 
after much voyaging and many disasters, to have reached 
the banks of the Tiber.t Here the legends state that 
under supernatural guidance they built a ciiy, called Lavi- 
nium ; and that their rising power provoked an attack from 
the Butulians and Etruscans, under Tumus and Mezentius. 
The former ot these chiefe fell by the hand of JSneas; the 
latter, by that of the son of the Trojan chief, Ascanius, 
whose descendants became sovereigns of Latium. 

Our authorities proceed to state, that, thirty years 
after the Trojans had obtained peaceful possession of the 
country around Lavinium, they deserted their city for 
the more elevated and secure position of Alba, which 
henceforth became the centre, where the thirty confe- 
derate cities of Latium offered their united sacrifices to the 
gods4 

The foundation of Borne — ^which, amid all the clouds of 
fiction and fable, we must regard in itself as a fact — ^next 
presents itself to our notice: but beyond the mere fact 
itseK we can obtain little information that can be relied on. 
At some undefined time after the removal to Alba, Procas^ 
the king of the city, died, leaving two sons, and bequeath- 
ing the kingdom to Numitor, the elder, and his treasure 

* See note A, p. 693. f See note B, p. 696. 

t See note C, p. 697. 
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to Amulius. The latter^ possessing more enterprise and 
energy than his elder brother^ and having the means of 
employing a numerous band of adherents^ deposed Numi- 
tor, slew his son, and made his daughter Hia or Ehea 
Sylvia a Vestal virgin. Having thus, as he believed, pre- 
vented his brother from having issue to succeed him, 
Amulius ascended the throne. 

This purpose was, however, defeated. Sylvia became 
pregnant by the god Mars ; and was, in consequence of her 
sacred character, put to death. Her twin sons were also 
exposed as if to certain destruction, but were miraculously 
preserved, and finally slew the usurper, and restored their 
grandfather to the throne.* 

Haying been made acquainted with their previous immi- 
nent danger and wonderful deliverance, the two brothers 
applied to the king their grandfather for leave to build a 
city on the spot, near the Tiber, where they had been 
saved. Their request was granted. But disputes arose 
between the two brothers, which issued in the death of 
Bemus by the hand of Eomulus or of one of his partisans. 
This event is placed by the best chxonologers on the 21st 
of April in the third year of the sixth Olympiad; 431 
years after the destruction of Troy, and 753 before the 
Christian era. 

Finding it difScult to obtain inhabitants ior his city, 
Bomulus offered an asylum and protection to all persons 
whose misfortunes or crimes induced them to leave their 
native residence : and, having by this means collected a 
sufiB.cient number of individuals, he became the king of the 
new state. But, according to the poetic traditions which 
are here our only guides, it was easier to procure restless 
and hardy men for this new city than to induce women to 
accompany them. To supply this evident necessity, he 
resorted to a desperate expedient. Bomulus appointed 
splendid games in honour of Neptune: crowds of the 
inhabitants of the surrounding cities assembled as specta« 

♦ See note D, p. 698. 
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tors. In the midst of the sporty a host of young Bomans 
rushed on the multitude^ and carried off a sufficient num- 
ber of maidens^ whom they afterwards compelled by force 
to become their wives. 

This outrage led to a desperate war. Some of the 
minor cities in the immediate vicinity having been suc- 
cessively defeated in their efforts to punish the authors of 
this violence, Titus Tatius, king of the Sabines, led his 
forces against Some. Bomulus, unable to meet this for- 
midable foe in the field, retired within the walls of the city, 
leaving a strong force to guard an important post on the 
Capitoline Hill. Tarpeia, the daughter of the commander 
of this position, fascinated with the bracelets worn by the 
Sabine soldiers, offered to admit them, if they would give 
her what they wore on their arms. This condition was 
accepted, and she opened the gate of the fortress : but the 
Sabines, either misapprehending her meaning, or deter- 
mined to defeat her object, are said to have thrown their 
shields on her, as they passed, until she fell, crushed to 
death beneath their weight.'**' This treason brought on a 
general engagement, which continued for a long time, vic- 
tory appearing to alternate from one army to the other. 
This conflict was at length terminated by the interposition 
of the Sabine women. They had by this time become 
reconciled to their husbands, and felt equally unwilling 
that either these or their fathers and brothers should be 
destroyed. They therefore rushed to the scene of conflict, 
and implored the combatants to cease. This led to a 
treaty, by which the two nations agreed to live in amity 
under their own chiefs in the same locality. This purpose 
was carried out by the building of a new city on the Quiri- 
nal and Capitoline Hills, to which the Sabines removed ; 
while a comUium, or "place of common assembly'' for 
both nations, was erected in the space between the Palatine 
and Capitoline HiUs. This state of affairs continued, until 
the murder of Tatius the Sabine king, some time after- 

* See note E, p. 699. 
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ward at Lavinium, left Bonmlus sole monarch of the 
miited natioiis. 

The wars between the Bomans and the Tuscans with 
which the Latin historians have crowded more than thirty 
years of the life of fiomnlns^ are equally romantic^ and do 
not merit recital. If^ indeed, any real historical information 
has reached us respecting this period, it seems to refer to 
the poHtical constitution and form of government which 
were adopted and maintained even during the reign of the 
founder of Bome. It appears that, from the begin- 
ning, there was a classification of the inhabitants. The 
wealthiest and nobly born were styled "Patricians/' 
those of inferior rank, "Plebeians.'' The dignity of the 
Patricians was hereditary, and they alone were eligible to 
all ofBces in the state. From these a senate of one hundred 
was taken, to aid the king by their counsel, who were called 
Patres, "Fathers." In order to unite the two separate 
classes of Patricians and Plebeians together, every Plebeian 
was allowed to choose a Patrician as Iris " patron,'' to whom 
he became a "client." The efifect of this relation was, to 
afford the chent protection and friendly aid; the patron 
being his counsellor and advocate in aU suits of law, and 
his adviser and assistant on all occasions; while, on the 
other hand, the clients held themselves bound to respect 
and defer to their patrons, and to show them every atten- 
tion. It also seems that the power of the crown was con- 
siderably limited by the agency of the senate : so that, from 
the beginning. Some exhibited a combination of monarchical 
and aristocratical government. 

The fate of Bomulus is as uncertain as every other por- 
tion of the history of this period. One heroic legend states, 
that after a long reign he disappeared from earth, and became 
a god, under the name of the deity Quirinus. Another 
tradition ascribes his death to a tumult in the senate-house, 
where he is said to have been destroyed by an aristocratic 
faction. 

The latter of these rumours derives support from the fact, 
that, on the death of the king, the senate endeavoured to 
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retain in its own hands the entire administration of affiEors. 
Each senator was to exercise supreme power one day in 
rotation. It is said that this form of government lasted 
one jear^ when its defects became so manifest that the people 
insisted that the senate should elect a king. But when 
this was resolved upon, a difficulty arose, as to the nation 
from which he should be taken, — ^the Bomans, or the Sa- 
bines. It was at length decided that the new sovereign 
should be selected from the Sabines by the Eoman senators. 
By this arrangement Numa Pompilius, the son-in-law of 
Tatius, the last king of the Sabines, was unanimously raised 
to the throne. As the history of this reign is entirely le- 
gendary, it will not be necessary to say more respecting it, 
than that this sovereign is reputed to have evinced great 
wisdom and prudence in his government. It is said that 
he framed the entire ritual law of the national religion, 
greatly improved the internal policy and jurisprudence of 
the country, and maintaLned, throughout a reign of forty 
years, peace and tranquillity between his country and the 
surrounding states. 

Affcer the death of Numa, another inter-regnum followed, 
after which Tullus Hostilius, the son of one of the most 
distinguished soldiers of Eomulus, was raised to the throne. 
Although the chronology of this period remams exceedingly 
obscure, we now approach the dawning of historical light. 
Niebuhr speaks of this reign as the beginning of a 
"mythico-historical'' age. In the early part of it we hear 
of a war between Bome and Alba, occasioned by mutual 
acts of violence and consequent recrimination. 

The historians state that, war being declared, the rival 
forces met on the frontier of the Boman territory ; but that, 
instead of deciding the quarrel by a general engagement, it 
was agreed to stake the supremacy of the two nations on 
the issue of a combat between six heroes, three to be fur- 
nished by each army. As a striking evidence of the poetry 
which pervades the national annals of this period, it may 
be sufficient to state, that it is alleged that there were then 
in the Boman army three brothers, bom of the same mother 

2 E 5 
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at the same birth^ named the Horatii; and in the Alban 
army^ three other brothers^ bom in a similarly extraordinary 
way, called the Coriatii; and, to complete the catalogue of 
wonders, the Boman mother and the Alban one are said 
to have been sisters. These six men advanced in front of 
their respective armies : and, it having been solemnly agreed 
that the nation whose heroes were defeated should in future 
be subject to the other, the combat began. After a while 
one of the Horatii fell dead; and soon after another sank 
lifeless on the body of his brother. The Albans on this 
raised loud shouts of joy, folly expecting the victory. It 
was, however, soon apparent that the three Curiatii were 
severely wounded, but that the surviving Horatius was un- 
hurt. The latter, aware of the disadvantage of contending 
singly against three, turned his back and fled, imtil, per- 
ceiving his pursuers separated from each other, he returned, 
slew the foremost, and afterward the other two, in suc- 
cession. In consequence of this triumph. Alba became 
subject to Home. 

It seems, however, that the Alban chief was far from 
being reconciled to this result ; and accordingly, when the 
Bomans were engaged in a war with the Fidenates, and the 
Alban forces were summoned as auxiliaries of Some, the 
Alban dictator drew ofif his army just as the battle com- 
menced, and took no part in the conflict. The Boman 
sovereign at first concealed his indignation at this breach 
of faith ; but, taking advantage of the timi£ty which the 
Albans afterwards evinced, he put the dictator to death, 
dismantled the city, with the exception of the temples, and 
removed the whole of the inhabitants with their property 
to Borne, where he provided them with habitations on the 
Cselian Hill. The abandonment of Alba, and the removal 
of its inhabitants to Bome, may be regarded as well-esta- 
blished historical facts. But whether this was effected 
solely by the power of Bome, or by the troops of that city 
in conjunction with the Latins, as suggested by Niebuhr, 
is a matter of uncertainty. The fact, that whilst Bome 
removed the inhabitants, the Latins occupied the territory of 
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Alba, seems to corroborate to a great extent the conclusion 
of the German historian. 

-The wars which Tullus is said to have waged with the 
Latins/ and the pecuhar manner of his death by lightning 
from the anger of the gods, are altogether full of improba- 
bilities, as well as destitute of historical authority, 

Ancus Martins, alleged to have been the grandson of 
Numa, is placed on the Hst, as the next, king of Eome. 
Like his ancestor, he is most celebrated for his legislative 
improvements and ecclesiastical reforms : in respect of 
which, he displayed great wisdom and spirit. He could 
not, however, like his progenitor, by maintaining continual 
peace, devote his entire energies to the internal regulation 
of his kingdom. A war with the Latins called off the at- 
tention of Ancus from peaceftd pursuits. Li this he ap- 
pears to have been successftd; and pursued, in respect of 
those whom he subdued, the same pohcy which had been 
exercised towards Alba. He destroyed their towns, and 
removed the inhabitants to Eome, where he prepared dwell- 
ings for them on the Aventine HiU. He also obtained 
some successes in war over Veii, and built Ostia at the 
mouth of the Tiber, — ^the first seaport town possessed by 
Bome. He also threw the first bridge across the river. 
These conquered Latins have been supposed by some authors 
to have constituted the original Plebeians of ancient Bome. 
The death of this king is said to have been occasioned by 
violence. 

The foUowing reigns belong to a most interesting and 
important, but, at the same time, exceedingly obscure, 
period of Bonian history. The first of these, that of Tar- 
quimus Prisons, deserves especial notice. He was a descend- 
ant of Damaratus, who fled from Corinth when Cypselus, 
having obtained power, was wreaking his vengeance on the 
citizens, whom he had proscribed. Carrying his great wealth 
with him, Damaratus settled at Tarquinii ; where he took an 
Etruscan wife, and brought up his children in the manner of 
the country, adding to their education aU the elegance and 
refinement of Greece. The poetic authority, which is here 
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our only gaide^ proceeds to state^ that Lucumo^ the younger 
son of this Greek, having, by the death of his elder brother, 
become sole heir to his father's wealth, was induced by his 
wife, who had studied augury, to remove to Eome, where 
he was admitted to the rights of citizenship, and adopted 
the name of Lucius Tarquinius, to which Livy adds 
Priscus. The state in which he Uved, and the amiable 
character which- he evinced, procured for him, at the same 
time, the friendship of the king, and extreme popularity 
with the peopl^: so much so, that the king, prior to his 
death, appointed Tarquinius guardian of his children ; and 
the people, when that event occurred, with common consent, 
raised him to the throne.* 

The reign of this sovereign is given in great detaQ by 
Dionysius, and is narrated at considerable length by Livy : 
but their accounts are so confused and contradictory, that 
no reliance can be placed on their accuracy. It seems, on 
the whole, probable, that the object of the martial conflicts 
of this long reign, which is stated to have extended to 
thirty-eight years, was to place the Etruscans, Latins, and 
Sabines in subjection to Bome; and also that the first 
Tarquin greatly improved Bome, by public buildings, and 
works of much utiKty and importance. 

Tarquin was assassinated by the emissaries of the sons 
of Ancus Martins, in the hope of preventing him from 
bequeathing the kingdom to his son-in-law, Servius 
Tullius, who was a great favourite of the Soman people. 
This wicked attempt entirely failed. Servius concealed the 
death of the king, until he had taken effective measures 
for insuring his own accession to the throne. He then 
declared the murder of his father-in-law, and called an 
assembly of the people to elect a new kiog, when he was 
unanimously chosen to succeed to the vacant office. 

Notwithstanding the extravagant fables and romantic 
legends, which profess to detail the wonderful birth and 
diviae paternity of this monarch, we have sufficient 

♦ See note P, p. 699. 
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evidence that his talents and energy were such, that he 
may be said to have laid the foundations for the future 
power and prosperity of Borne. He is reported to have con- 
ducted several successful wars ; but his fame mainly rests 
on his political institutions. He formed a federal union 
between the Latin cities, placing Bome at the head of the 
united body ; and he consolidated and confirmed the union, 
by instituting common sacrifices for the whole body on 
Mount Aventine. He also instituted a cenmis^ or record 
of the citizens, and of the property possessed by them ;^ 
and distributed the right of sujB&rage to centuries, according 
to the property possessed by the six classes into which the 
people were divided. All his legislation appears to have 
been designed and adapted to limit the prerogatives of the 
Patricians, or aristocratic class, and to extend general 
freedom under wise and prudent regulations. This gene- 
rous poUcy, however, cost him his hfe. Tullia, the 
daughter of the king, had been married to Lucius 
Tarquiniufl, the son of the preceding sovereign. The 
Patricians, impatient of the restraint which the wise 
measures of Servius had imposed on their tyranny and 
injustice, entered into a conspiracy with Lucius against 
the aged sovereign,— the unnatural Tullia being also a 
party to the plot against her father. By this means> 
Servius Tullius was murdered in the senate-house; and 
his son-in-law, sumamed Tarquin the Proud, ascended 
the throne in his stead, by the force and favour of the 
patrician body alone, the concurrence of the people not 
being sought. 

The romantic poetry so generally imbuing the best 
accounts which we have of these reigns, abounds here to 
an unusual extent, and spreads doubt and uncertainty 
over every fact which is reported. It wiU, therefore, 
be sufficient to say, that it is generally believed Tar- 
quin confirmed the supremacy of Eome over the Latins, 
and extended the Eoman influence and territory. But 
this success was able to afiford very transient prosperity 
to his house. Whilst he was engaged with a Eoman army 
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in besieging Ardea^ his son Sextus violated Lucretia^ a 
noble Boman lady. Finding resistance unavailing^ she 
submitted to the outrage; but as soon as an opportunity 
offered, she summoned her relatives, told them her tale 
of woe, and immediately stabbed herself. Lucius Junius 
Brutus, — ^who had, up to this period, concealed the work- 
ings of a mighty and daring spirit under the appearance of 
eccentricity, bordering on madness, — ^roused beyond all 
measure by this atrocity and its tragic consequences, 
^immediately convoked an assembly of the people, and, 
exposing the bleeding body of Lucretia to the multitude, 
obtained a decree for expelling the whole family of the 
Tarquins, and abolishing royalty in Eome. 

This revolution may be regarded as a purely patrician 
movement. It made scarcely any change in the condition 
of the great mass of the people, but placed the executive 
government in the hands of the aristocracy, who now 
possessed, in addition to all their legitimate influence, the 
super-added powers of royalty. In order to make this 
acquisition secure to the order, the administration of affairs 
was intrusted to two supreme magistrates, who were at 
first called '' prsetors,^' but afterwards "consuls." The 
first persons selected to fill this important office were, 
Junius Brutus, and Collatinus, the husband of Lucretia. 

The deposed king and his family did not reUnquish their 
elevated station without a determined struggle. The Tar- 
quins took refage in Etruria, and induced that state to send 
ambassadors to Some, to plead on their behalf. These 
persons, although entirely failing in their object by the usual 
pubUc and avowed efforts employed on such occasions, had 
well-nigh accomplished their design by indirect means. In 
consequence of their having access to the junior branches of 
many patrician families, a conspiracy was organized, which, 
but for a singular accident, might have issued in the resto- 
ration of the expelled sovereign. A slave, having overheard 
the deUberations of the conspirators, gave information to 
the consuls. Brutus immediately proceeded to convict and 
punish the traitors ; and, finding his own sons implicated in 
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the crime^ he instantly sacrificed parental affection to public 
duty, and ordered their immediate execution. As a result 
of this discovery, recourse was had to the most stringent 
measures against the Tarquins. The property of the whole 
family was confiscated, and every individual condemned to 
perpetual banishment. Even CoUatinus, the consul, being 
related to the family, and having evinced some vacillation 
with respect to the conspirators, was included among the 
proscribed. Publius Valerius was elected successor to CoU 
latinus ; and soon afterward, the Etruscans having in sup- 
port of Tarquin made war on Eome, Junius Brutus, and 
Ancus the eldest son of the late king, assailed each other 
with so much fury, that both feU dead on the field of battle. 
The victory, however, was won by the Romans, and served 
to secure the safety of the infant republic. 

Valerius soon became one of the most popular rulers of 
Home; and, as such, was distinguished by the surname of 
Pqplicola, " the Eriend of the People.^' The first year after 
the banishment of the Tarquins was rendered remarkable by 
two important events,— one relating to foreign, and the 
other to domestic, policy. In this year the fifst treaty was 
made between Eome and Carthage, having respect to navi- 
gation and commerce. This treaty remained, to the time 
of Polybius, engraved on the base of a column, in the old 
Boman language. The other measure was the lex dejpro- 
vocatione, or " law of appeal.^' The Patricians had, up to 
this time, always enjoyed the right of appeal from the judg- 
ment of the supreme magistrate to the general assembly of 
their own order : and it was by this law declared, that 
Plebeians ought to have a similar privilege. 

Even in this obscure period, when Eome prospered, her 
annals seem tolerably authentic ; but, on the contrary, when 
she suffered serious reverses, we are enveloped in all the 
darkness of the most improbable legendary tales. We now 
enter upon the annals of one of these seasons. Driven for 
refuge and support from one state to another, the Tarquin 
family wandered up and down, until at length they secured 
the aid of Porsenna, the most powerful of the Tuscan princes. 
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It is vain to attempt a narration of the war which ensued^ 
as we have but the most scanty elements of authentic infor« 
mation respecting it; yet it may be safely inferred, that 
although the Tuscan warrior failed to restore his client to 
the Eoman throne, he had such manifest advantage in the 
war as to reduce the Bomans to a tributary condition, and 
to take hostages from them for the performance of their 
engagements under the treaty. 

A series of wars with surrounding states followed, which 
had various results, and were accompanied by incessant 
struggles between the Patricians and the Plebeians; the 
aristocracy invariably oppressing the people, when relieved 
from external aggression; and being compelled to make 
great concessions in answer to their demands, in seasons 
of public difficulty and peril. This succession of conflicts 
led to the banishment, and ultimately to the death, of 
Coriolanus. The retirement of the plebeian soldiers, in 
time of great danger, and the consequent appointment of 
tribunes, — ^the fatal defeat of the Fabii, — all these events 
are fully narrated ; but they come to us more in the cha- 
racter of legendary tales than of authentic history, and 
therefore require only this passing allusion. 

The siege and destruction of Veii require more distinct 
mention. This was the largest and richest city of Etruria, 
and had frequently been a formidable enemy to Some. The 
sovereign of this city having put to death some Eoman 
ambassadors, and refused to make any satisfaction for the 
outrage, the Romans determined on the entire destruction 
of his capital. After the siege had continued several years, 
Camillus was appointed dictator;*^ and he succeeded in 
obtaining possession of the place. Its riches were trans- 
ferred to the victorious soldiery; its citizens were enslaved, 
its idols were sent to Eome, and the city itself was 
destroyed. Notwithstanding the lustre of this success, 
Camillus, on the charge of having embezzled a part of the 
spoil, was sentenced to exile.t 

* Sec note G, p. 700. f See note H, p. 700. 
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This successful warrior had but just left the city in dis- 
grace, when the Eomans became involved in the most ter- 
rible conflict which they had ever seen. An immense host 
of Gauls, under their king Brennus, are said to have crossed 
the Alps, and, after spoiling the country, to have laid siege 
to Qusium, a city of Etruria. That people immediately 
apprized the Romans of the invasion; who, being much 
concerned at the event, sent three noble citizens to ascertain 
the nature and extent of this incursion. These persons 
joined the besieged in a desperate sally, and greatly dis- 
tinguished themselves in the conflict. Brennus, on being 
made aware of the circumstance, immediately sent to Rome, 
to demand satisfaction for this irregular aggression on the 
part of her citizens ; and, not receiving satisfactory redress, 
he at once raised the siege of Clusium, and marched 
toward Rome. The imperial city was in no condition to 
oppose such a host. An army, hastily gathered and inefli- 
ciently provided, proceeded to meet the enemy, about ten 
miles from Rome ; but it was totally defeated. The victo- 
rious Gauls now approached the capital of the republic 
with irresistible power. The Romans in this emergency 
did all that was possible. They selected the most able 
body of men that could be collected ; and, providing them 
with as large a store of provisions as could be got together, 
they shut them up in the Capitol. The rest of the ioha- 
bitants, with all the wealth that thev could carry, abandoned 
the city, and sought refuge in the Neighbouring towns. It 
is stated that about eighty of the principal pontiffs and 
Patricians remained in passive dignity in the senate-house. 

On the arrival of the Gauls, no defence was made : they 
marched into the deserted city, slew the senators who had 
remained, ravaged the public and private edifices, and 
invested the Capitol. After making vain attempts to reduce 
this stronghold, Brennus — ^finding that his army was rapidly 
becoming disorganized through irregular hviug, and the 
effect of the climate, to which they were unaccustomed — 
agreed to evacuate the city on receiving a great ransom. 
The Roman historians state, that before this sum was actu- 
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ally paid^ Gamillus returned at the head of an army^ defeated 
the Oaols, and compelled them to retire. But the account 
of Polybius is much more probable; namely, that^ whilst 
engaged in this war with Bome^ the Ghiuls heard that the 
Veneti had invaded their country ; whereupon they con- 
cluded a treaty with the Bomans^ and proceeded to protect 
their own land.* 

After the departure of the (Jauls, the condition of the 
Romans was truly desperate. A city^ mean at firsts and 
now destroyed by rapine and iBre, — ^walls which had been 
rudely constructed^ and now partly demoKshed, — ^all the 
moveable property that violence could seize, having been 
carried off; and all that barbarian cruelty could destroy, 
hsring been oan8aiiieilf--4hf» 

to iihis people as their only portion. It need not, therefore, 
be matter of surprise, that there was a great indisposition 
among the people to undertake the restoration of the city. 
Many urged that the city of Veii, which had been aban- 
doned, could be more easily restored to an habitable con- 
dition; and it seems that it was only by an accident, or a 
mean preconcerted manoeuvre, that the purpose of removal 
was checked, and the restoration of the city begun. 

The great talents and energy of Gamillus soon restored 
Some to a respectable position with relation to the sur- 
rounding states, many of which had altogether thrown off 
all recognition of her supremacy, in consequence of the 
GaUic invasion. But no sooner was the city repaired, and 
the military power of the state in a tolerable degree 
re-organized, than the old dissensions between the Ple- 
beians and Patricians became as rife as before, in conse- 
quence of the almost unlimited power which the existing 
laws gave the rich over the poor.t These political and 
social evils were now absolutely unendurable : and the only 
question which seemed to arise respecting them was, — 
whether they would issue in the entire demoralization of 
the community, or lead to furious and bloody coUision. 

* See note I, p. 701. f See note J, p. 701. 
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A careful review of the history of this period induces the 
conviction that scarcely any agency which ministered to 
Soman greatness^ throughout the entire period of her 
advancement^ contributed more essentially to rear the colos- 
sal fabric which afterward ruled over the world, than that of 
those energetic and discreet men who at this period intro- 
duced the most important legislative reforms. These were 
Gains Licinius Stolo, and Lucius Sextius Lateranus, aided 
by an influential Patrician, Marcus Pabius Ambustus, the 
father-in-law of Licinius. These men propounded a series 
of laws adapted to the exigencies of the times. The ^rst 
enabled Plebeians to be elected to the consular dignity. 
The second prohibited any person from holding more than 
five hundred acres of pubUc land for tillage and plantations, 
and from having more than a* hundred large, or five hun- 
dred small, cattle feeding on the common pasture. This 
law also specified the rents of the public as not to exceed a 
tenth of the com produced, and a fifth of the produce of 
fruit-trees. The third law enacted^ tinit, in all cases of 
outstanding debts, the interest which had been paid should 
be deducted from the principal, and the balance paid by 
«qual annual instalments during three years. 

The opposition offered by the Patricians to these laws 
was very general and intense, and was carried through the 
long period of five years. Yet, during this whole time, the 
advocates of reform never allowed themselves to sink into 
supineness or despair on the one hand, or to rush into sedi- 
tion and violence on the other; but, steadily keeping to 
their object, and directing their energies witliin the limits 
of the constitution, they ultimately succeeded in their wise 
and benevolent design. The only alteration effected in the 
project was, that the consuls should not act as civil judges 
in future ; but that magistrates, under the name of "prae- 
tors,'* should be appointed to perform this duty. 

Believed from intestine discord, the Boman people put 
forth their power in martial aggression on the neighbouring 
states. In a series of wars, during which they sustained 
some very severe reverses, they proceeded to subdue in 
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succession the Samnites, TJmbrians^ Etrurians^ Sabines, and 
Tarentines. The latter state was powerfully supported by 
Pyrrhus, king of Macedon, who vainly hoped to rival the 
great Alexander; but he was completely defeated by the 
Romans under Dentatus, their consul. Rome by these 
efforts became the mistress of all Italy, from the northern 
frontiers of Etruria to the Straits of Sicily, and &om the 
Tuscan Sea to the Adriatic. 

At this period we have to mark the progress of Rome iii 
a contest with a rival republic of first-rate power and 
immense resources. Carthage, originally a Tyrian colony, 
had acquired extensive dominions in Africa, conquered 
a considerable portion of Spain, occupied Sardinia, 
Corsica, and aU the islands on the coast of Italy, and, 
in addition to all these, ' had subdued a great part 
of Sicily. With possessions so numerous, this mighty 
republic was unequalled throughout the world for her com- 
mercial enterprise, and was in consequence mistress of the 
sea. With such a power it would seem impossible for the 
Italian state successfolly to contend. But in one essential 
particular the advantage was wholly in favour of Rome. 
The Carthaginians were not soldiers; they depended on 
mercenaries for mihtary strength ; whilst the Italian repub- 
licans were a daring, hardy, and martial race. 

These two republics had been united by successive 
treaties of amity, from an early period of Roman history. 
Their first colhsion arose professedly out of a dispute 
respecting the city of Messana in Sicily, but really for the 
political ascendancy in that important island. The Cartha- 
ginians having obtained possession of the citadel of Messana, 
a large section of the people solicited aid i&rom Rome; and 
the Romans, although reluctant to engage in such a quarrel, 
yet, rather than see their rivals in possession of the whole 
of Sicily, embarked an army for that island. Here their 
arms were as successful as on the Italian peninsula. They 
defeated the Carthaginians in several battles ; and, although 
meeting with some reverses, they soon secured the alliance 
of Hiero, king of Syracuse, and laid siege to the important 
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city of Agrigentum. Carthage sent a large army to the 
relief of this place, but in vain; for,. after a severe con- 
flict, they were compelled to retreat, and the garrison aban- 
doned the city, which fell into the hands of the Eomans. 
This was the largest and most important place which had 
been taken by Bome. An immense amount of spoil was 
secured, and more than twenty-five thousand of the inha- 
bitants were sold into slavery. 

The capture of this city fiUed the Carthaginians with 
rage, and inspired the Eomans with new motives for exer- 
tion. Conscious that they could not carry out this war 
with any hope of ultimate success, whilst their enemies 
remained masters of the sea, the Eomans turned their 
attention to the immediate construction of a fleet. Nothing 
more strikingly displays the characteristic energy and 
tact of this people, than their success in this enterprise. 
Although they were, up to this time, so ignorant of the art 
of ship-building, and of maritime affairs in general, that 
they could not construct a vessel, until they had secured 
the hull of a Carthaginian galley which had been stranded 
on the coast ;* yet they proceeded to work on this model 
with such diligence and ability, that in a short time they 
sent to sea a fleet with which they ventured to encounter 
that of the Carthaginians. In this engagement, the 
Eomans succeeded (mainly by means of a newly invented 
mode of boarding enemies' ships) in capturing fifty Cartha- 
ginian vessels. After this victory the Eomans prosecuted 
with advantage the war against the Carthaginian possessions 
in Sicily, although, from the resolution, resources, and nava]^ 
experience of their enemies, they made but small progress, 
even during eight years of conflict, toward the reduction 
of the island. 

In those circumstances the daring spirit of Eome could 
brook no further delay; and it was therefore determined to 
carry the war into Africa. For this purpose a fleet and an 
army were prepared, and embarked for the African coast. 

* Niebuhb's " History of Bome," vol. iii. p. 576. 
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The Soman fleet consisted of 330 vessels^ manned with 
more than 100,000 fighting men, — a portion of them being 
speciallj selected, as the flower of the Soman army. The 
Carthaginian fleet, sent out to oppose this armament, 
carried not less than 150,000 men. The opposing forces 
met in the narrow Straits between Sicily and Africa, where 
a long-continued and desperate battle was fonght. This 
was probably the greatest naval conflict which had, up to 
this period, taken place in the world. For many hours the 
success alternated in nearly an equal degree ; but at length 
victory declared for the Somans, who, although they had 
twenty-four of their galleys sunk, inflicted a much more severe 
loss on their enemies, destroying thirty of the Carthaginian 
vessels, and capturing sixty-three. Utterly unable to continue 
the conflict, after sustaining such a loss, the Carthaginian 
fleet fled, and left their foes in possession of their prizes. 

Sather incited to fresh efforts than satisfied with this 
success, the Somans returned to their harbour in Sicily, 
repaired and equipped their fleet with aU possible expedi- 
tion, and, embarking a farther body of troops on board the 
vessels which they had taken, sailed for Africa. Having 
effected a landing, and taken the city of Qupea, near 
Carthage, on its eastern side, the Soman commander sent 
home for further instructions. The senate recalled the 
consul Manhus, who was ordered to return to Some with 
the fleet; and commanded the other, Segulus, with the 
army to conduct the war in Africa. This was done. 
Manlius took with him 27,000 prisoners to Some; and 
^gulus carried on the war with such spirit, that he soon 
shut up the Carthaginians in their capital, and drove them 
to sue for peace in very humble terms. If the Soman 
commander had not prevented it by the most extravagant 
demands, a peace highly honourable and beneficial to Some, 
and disastrous to Carthage, might then have been con- 
cluded. But the conditions of Segulus were equivalent to 
the utter ruin of the Punic state, and were therefore 
resisted. Meanwhile it happened that Xanthippus the 
Spartan arrived at Carthage ; and, observing the conduct 
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of the opposing parties, he declared that the hiuniliatiou of 
Carthage and the success of Borne were not owing to the 
relative strength of the two armies, but to the conduct 
of the generals. He enforced this opinion with so much 
reason, that the Carthaginian people insisted that he should 
be appointed to take the command of their army. The 
result justified the choice. The Spartan chief, having 
organized his troops, and arranged the several bodies suit- 
ably, marched out, offered battle to the Bomans, and won 
a splendid victory. The Boman army was annihilated; 
the consul Begulus and 5,000 troops were taken prisoners, 
and 30,000 men were left dead on the field. Indeed, but 
2,000 escaped, who effected their retreat to Clupea. 

After this victory both parties made preparations for 
carrying on the war on a larger scale than before. The 
first renewal of the contest was in a sea-fight off the coast 
of Sicily, in which the Bomans obtained a complete victory, 
destroying above 100 Carthaginian galleys, capturing 80, 
and destroying 15,000 men. After this success the Boman 
fleet proceeded to Clupea, where they had no sooner landed 
their troops than the Carthaginian army appeared before 
the place. The two Hannos commanded, Xanthippus hav- 
ing Teturned to Greece : but notwithstanding the improved 
tactics introduced by the noble Greek, nothing could com- 
pensate his loss ; the Bomans were victorious, and their 
enemies were routed with the loss of 9,000 men. 

With such alternate successes and reverses, the war was 
continued. Obliged, notwithstanding their victory, to 
retire from Africa by scarcity of provisions, the Boman 
commanders, returning with a large fleet, wished to signal- 
ize their voyage by some exploit, and for that purpose 
coasted Sicily, where they were almost annihilated hy a 
storm. Out of 370 ships, only 80 escaped shipwreck. To 
repair this disaster, another fleet was prepared, and some 
important successes were obtained in Sicily : but of this 
armament 160 galleys were destroyed by another tempest; 
on which the Bomans abandoned their purpose of being a 
first-rate naval power, and limited their fleet to 50 galleys. 
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But this resolve was soon laid aside, further fleets were 
prepared, and the war was prosecuted with such success, 
that the Carthaginians took their captive Eegulus from his 
dungeon, and sent him to Borne to negociate a peace. 
But, when there, the noble Eoman strongly advised the 
continuance of the war, — ^advice which the senate adopted ; 
oh which Begulus was sent ba<5k to his prison, where he 
soon after died. 

On the renewal of the war, the Eomans suffered some 
severe losses. Another fleet was destroyed by a storm, and 
Hamilcar Barca conducted the war in Sicily with great 
success. But all this was counterbalanced by a naval vic- 
tory obtained by the consul Lutatius over Hanno, which 
for ever destroyed the supremacy of Carthage at sea, and 
placed Hamilcar in a position which compelled him to 
solicit a termination of the conflict. These circumstances 
led to the establishment of a peace between the two nations, 
on terms highly favourable to Bome. 

At the close of the Pirst Punic war, the Bomans enjoyed 
a short season of tranquillity. The temple of Janus was 
shut for the second time, and there was quiet at home and 
abroad. But it is sufficiently apparent that this war seriously 
injured the best interests of the Boman state ; and Niebuhr 
sagely observes, that it " was one of the first causes of the 
degeneracy of the Boman people.'^ But, independently of 
its moral effects on the citizens of the Italian capital, it led 
to serious results both at Bome and at Carthage. At the 
latter place, the rapacity and tyranny of Bome produced 
such an effect on the mind of the great Hamilcar, that he 
took his son to the altar of his god, and there taught the 
young Hannibal to swear eternal enmity to the Bomans, — 
an exercise of parental influence which, in its operation, 
brought Bome to the verge of ruin. On the return 
of the Carthaginian mercenary soldiers from Sicily, the 
state was unable to pay all the arrears which were due 
to them ; and the negotiations hereby occasioned led to a 
desperate war, in which Carthage stood opposed to other 
old Tyrian colonies in A&ica, combined with the bar- 
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barous tribes of Libyans in the neighbourhood. The rulers 
of the Punic capital^ however, after seeing their city 
brought to the brink of destruction, were able to cut off 
their enemies, and establish their supremacy. But this mea- 
sure fearfuUy weakened the martial resources of the state. 

The results of the war were no less remarkable on Rome. 
At its close, Sicily was declared to be a Eoman province. 
It was the first country, out of Italy, thus associated with 
the central government, and exhibited the origination and 
first action of that principle which led to the aggregation 
of numerous nations under one head, as the great Roman 
empire. 

Whilst Borne was recovering from the financial and 
general exhaustion occasioned by this war, and Carthage 
was struggling through her conflict with her revolted 
mercenaries, a similar rebellion took place in the Punic 
towns on the sea-coast of Sardinia. Having extinguished 
the rebellion in Africa, a Carthaginian force was sent to 
put down the insurrection in Sardinia : but here Rome 
interposed, and not only protected the rebels, but compelled 
Carthage to abandon the island, and to pay 1,200 talents, 
as the price of continued peace, — conduct which has been 
truly characterized as " one of the most detestable acts of 
injustice in the history of Rome.''* 

The Romans took advantage of this season of tranquiUity 
to extend their power in Northern Italy, where they sub- 
dued the Ligurians and some Gallic tribes. They also 
determined to punish the notorious piracies of the niyrians. 
A fleet and an army were soon equipped ; and, as the result 
of this successful invasion, the greater part of Illyricum was 
ceded to Rome. 

In the mean time, Hannibal, the son of Hamilcar Barca, 
had grown up to manhood, and entered on pubUc Ufe with 
all the spirit and energy of his father. Pilled with hatred 
to Rome, and shut out from the Mediterranean Island3 by 
the terms of his father's treaty with that nation, he cast an 

♦ NiXBUHR*s " History of Rome," vol. iv. p. 56. 
VOL. in. F F 
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aimoiK eye around, to discover a country from which he 
might obtain a martial force^ and the necessary means for 
assailing the obnoxious rival of his fatherland. What he 
sought for^ he found in Spain. The southern parts of this 
country^ yielding all the products of Sicily and Sardinia, 
and being besides rich in silver mines^ formed a very natural 
object of attraction to Carthaginian rulers^ after the loss of 
those important islands. 

Accordingly^ when Hamilcar was driven £rom Sardinia^ 
he proceeded to Spain^ where he encouraged the prosecution 
of the silver mines, and made himself very agreeable to the 
natives. On the death of this great man, his son-in-law, 
Hasdrubal, took the command of the troops and country, 
and either entirely built, or finished the building of, Car- 
thagena, (or New Carthage,) which is supposed by some to 
have been begun by Hamilcar. By these measures the Car- 
thaginians acquired a poHtical ascendancy over a population 
numbenng millions, from which they could recruit and 
extend their army, without being compelled to hire 
faithless mercenaries on exorbitant terms. Bome imques- 
tionably viewed all these operations with dislike and 
suspicion; but the intermediate Grauls prevented her 
from attempting any coercive measures. After Hasdrubal 
had conducted the affairs of Carthage in Spain for nine 
years, he was assassinated, and Ilannibal succeeded to the 
government. 

This general was not long possessed of power, before he 
determined to adopt measures of aggression against Bome. 
He accordingly marshalled his troops, and laid siege to 
Sagnntum, a Greek city and colony on the Iberus ; which, 
after a siege of eight months, he captured. Having thus 
acquired an immense booly, he sent rich presents to Car- 
thage, and proceeded to place his army in a state of pre- 
paration for an effort on a much grander scale. The 
Bomans, displeased at the success of Hannibal, sent ambas- 
sadors to remonstrate against his conquest of Saguntum. 
The wily general immediately referred them to Carthage, 
where he well knew his success had placed his influence in 
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the ascendant. When they appeared before the Punic 
rulers^ the Bomans blamed Hannibal for his aggression on 
Saguntom. The Carthaginians insisted that he was justified 
in the course he had taken ; and that it did not become 
Bome^ whilst extending her conquests on every side, to 
complain of their acquisitions in Spain. Offended at this 
discourse, the Somans bade them choose peace or war ; to 
which they responded, that they would choose neither, but 
take whichever was offered them. Hereupon the Eomans 
said, " Then take war,'' — an announcement which was re- 
ceived by the Carthaginians with acclamations. 

An ample field was now opened for the daring energy, 
wonderful genius, and indomitable spirit of Hannibal. He 
immediately subdued the remainder of Spain, and crossed 
the Pyrenees, to march on Italy. Scipio, who was then 
consul, was sent with an army into Spain, to find employ- 
ment for Hannibal in that country. But when he arrived 
as far as Marseilles, he found that his enemy had already 
reached the banks of the Bhone. He accordingly disem- 
barked his troops, and proceeded to dispute the passage of 
the river : but Hannibal was too quick in his motions to 
be arrested by this force. Before Scipio arrived, Hannibal 
had passed the river, and, disregarding every other object, 
crossed the Alps, and descended on the plains of Italy. 
Here he immediately captured Turin, and was soon in- 
formed, that Scipio had arrived to oppose him, and was 
encamped on the banks of the Po. It is beyond a doubt, 
that the Carthaginian general suffered a severe loss of troops, 
horses, and elephants, in crossing the mountains : but it is 
equally certain, that the Alpine Gauls, who bore a deadly 
hatred to Bome, flocked to his standard, and greatly re- 
cruited his army. The Boman forces, being greatly aug- 
mented by the arrival of the consul Sempronius and his 
troops, were prepared for active operations. By various 
irritatkg meaL^, Haimibal provoked his enemiL to pass 
the river, and attack him; when a desperate battle was 
fought, which issued in the total defeat of the Bomans. 
Those who escaped took refuge in Placentia ; while Hanni- 
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bal went into winter-quarters^ and established an alliance 
with the Gauls of Northern Italy. 

The next campaign was opened by Maminius and Ser-f 
yilius^ who, having been appointed consuls, proceeded at 
the head of two Boman armies against the invaders. Ser- 
vilius occupied Ariminum, to oppose the progress of the 
Carthaginians, in case they should choose to proceed along 
the eastern side of the peninsula ; whilst Flaminius took 
his position at Arretium, to guard the approach to the 
capital through Etruiia. Hannibal adopted the latter course, 
and consequently came in contact with the forces of Ma- 
minius. Having offered him battle on the plains in the 
neighbourhood without effect, he proceeded toward Bome, 
leaving the consul and his anny in his rear. This measure 
roused the ire of the Boman commander, and he immedi^ 
ately followed the Punic army. Hannibal, however, took 
advantage of a thick fog, and a narrow defile in the moun-> 
tains, to turn on his pursuers, when a brief conflict sufficed 
to destroy the consul and his army together. 

"When the intelligence of this action was proclaimed in 
Bome by the prsetor, in these words, " We are vanquished 
in a great battle ; the consul, with great part of his army, 
is slain /' general dismay filled the heart of the people, and 
the voice of the officer was drowned in lamentation. In 
this calamity the Bomans appointed Quintus Fabius Max- 
imus dictator ; and his prudence, sagacity, and talent amply 
justified the choice of his constituents. Immediately on 
his appointment he proceeded to organize a force sufficient 
to repel the invader. Meantime Hannibal, not deeming it 
safe to advance on Bome, recrossed the Apennines, and 
directed his course to Apulia on the eastern side of the 
peninsula, where he did his utmost to lay waste the Boman 
settlements, and to detach the natives from their allegiance 
to Bome. Fabius, having raised four new legions, and 
organized the troops that had served under the consul Ser- 
vilius, proceeded to meet the enemy. While on his march, 
he issued a proclamation, requiring the inhabitants of all 
unfortified places within the range of the enemy's opera- 
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tions, to retire with all their moyable wealth, and to bum 
and destroy their granaries, houses, and everything that 
could not be removed. Pabius then proceeded to the 
neighbourhood of Hannibal's quarters. The Punic chief 
at once offered him battle ; but the wary Boman knew that 
his strength was delay. He therefore took advantage of 
every opportunity to harass "the enemy, to cut off stragglers, 
and to engage in any skirmish on advantageous terms. But 
he steadily refrained from a general battle : and, much to 
the annoyance and distress of the Carthaginian general, he 
maintained this cautious and prudent pohcy throughout his 
term of office. By this time, however, the Boman spirit 
had recovered its tone ; but the conduct of Fabius, although 
eminently successful, was stigmatized as mean and cowardly. 

In this state of public feeling the time arrived for the 
election of consuls, when C. Terentius Varro and L. JEmilius 
Paulus were raised to that dignity. The first seems to have 
been appointed on account of his bold and daring spirit, — 
a qualification regarded as essential to the adoption of ener- 
getic measures for the expulsion of Hannibal from Italy. 
The latter officer had obtained a triumph for his victories in 
niyricum, and was supposed to possess sufficient coolness 
and judgment to prevent the rashness of his colleague from 
being injurious. With an army of 80,000 foot, and more 
than 7,000 horse, these officers proceeded against the Car- 
thaginians. 

By this time Hannibal had possessed himself of the for- 
tress and small town of Cannse, on the Aufidus, where the 
Bomans had stored considerable quantities of warlike am- 
munition and food. This acquisition, together with the 
fact that the Boman troops had obtained the advantage over 
the Carthaginians in some recent skirmishes, induced a 
strong disposition at Bome to hazard a battle ; and instruc- 
tions to this effect were forwarded to the consuls. These 
officers proceeded to carry their orders into effect. Varro, 
being eager for the contest, availed himself of his day for 
commanding, to place the army directly before the position 
of Hannibal, who immediately crossed the river, and arranged 
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his forces in order of battle. The Roman troops were the 
most numerous ; but they had not sufficient room to act 
with effect ; whilst the superior genius and inexhaustible 
military resources of Hannibal gave him overwhelming 
superiority. The result was a defeat more terrible, in its 
extent and results, than any which Some had received, 
except in the conflict with the Gauls on the Allia. The 
consul Paulus was left dead on the field ; the consuls of the 
preceding year were also slain ; and, with the exception of 
10,000 men who had been posted to guard the camp, and 
8,000 who fled from the carnage, the Bomau army appears 
to have been destroyed. Out of 6,000 horse only seventy 
escaped with the consul Varro.. This officer in some mea- 
sure compensated his haste in beginning, and lack of judg- 
ment in directing, the battle, by the indomitable spirit 
which he evinced under the full pressure of the calamity. 
Despairing neither of himself nor of his country, he care- 
fully collected the wreck of his troops, and manfully took 
up his position at Venusia, between the victorious Car- 
thaginians and Some, to resist to the utmost their approach 
to the capital. 

The intelligence of this disaster filled Bome with deep 
affliction. But the spirit of this remarkable people rose with 
the emergency : they again appointed Pabius dictator, and 
he at once resumed his old cautious policy, which had ob- 
tained for him the surname of Cunctator, " the Delayer.'* 
Meanwhile, Hannibal, crossing over to the western side of 
the peninsula, occupied the city of Capua. Here the re- 
laxing influence of the southern climate, and the indulgences 
and Kcentious practices into which his soldiery plunged, 
rapidly deteriorated their miHtary strength, and prepared 
the way for that change m the relative power of the bellige- 
rents which soon took place. 

Nothing more fully shows the lofty and daring spirit of 
the Soman people, than the fact, that while Hannibal was 
ranging through Italy, ravaging their towns, and destroying 
their troops, they maintained an army in Spain, — ^which cut 
off the supply of further re-inforcements to Hannibal ifrom 
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that cotuitry, — ^and another in Sicily; and, hearing that 
their great enemy had formed an alliance with PhiUp of 
Macedon, thej actnaUj sent a third army into Greece. 

It was in Sicily that military success first dawned on the 
arms of Some after her terrible defeats. There, the pnetor 
Metellus took Syracuse, which had been defended not only 
by the bravery of its citizens, but also by the wonderful 
talents and mechanical resources of the great Archimedes, 
who was slain in the capture of the place. Soon afterwards 
Agrigentum, the last Carthaginian fortress on that important 
island, also fell into the hands of the Somans, who thus 
became masters of the country, which was thenceforth, 
in its whole extent, a province of Bome. 

As Hannibal received no re-inforoements from Carthage, 
he summoned his brother, who had long resisted the 
Scipios in Spain, to join him in Italy. Hasdrubal obeyed, 
and crossed the Pyrenees and the Alps in safety; but, 
while proceeding to join Hannibal, he was misled by his 
guides, and compelled at great disadvantage to hazard a 
battle with the Romans under the consuls Livius and Nero, 
in which he perished with his whole army. The first tidings 
that Hannibal received of this great disaster, were by the 
bloody head of his brother being thrown into his camp. 
Harassed by these reverses, Hannibal made earnest appUca- 
tion to Carthage for more troops ; but the rival factions of 
that devoted republic were deaf to his applications. They 
. neither aided him to continue the contest, nor took any 
means of obtaining peace. Yet, under all these disadvan- 
tages, the heroic Carthaginian prosecuted the war; and, 
without any external resources, while shut up in the heart 
of an enem/s country, he maintained the struggle for 
sixteen years. 

At length Seipio, who, notwithstanding his youth, had 
earned a high military reputation in Spain, was raised to the 
consulship, and earnestly solicited leave to invade Africa. 
At first the senate regarded the proposal as extravagant : but 
moved by the arguments and soUdtations of the young and 
successful soldier, they assigned him the province of Sicily, 
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leaving it to him, if he could obtain resources, to make a 
descent on the African coast, whilst they refused to provide 
liim with* any more troops than could be raised in Sicily. 
There can be no doubt that the senate was at this time 
greatly embarrassed by the straitened condition of Some; 
but it seems equally certain that in this instance it mani- 
fested a mean and unworthy opposition to Scipio, who was 
the darling of the people. 

After spending one year in Sicily, making preparations,— 
which he did mainly by receiving, on account of his great 
popularity, numerous volunteers and mumtions of war from 
Italy, — ^he pa^ed over to Africa. Here he found himself 
opposed by three armies, — one Carthaginian under Has- 
drubal, and two Numidian under Masinissa and Syphax^ 
Scipio had previously detached Masinissa, the legitimate 
king of Numidia, from his allegiance to Carthage ; and the 
latter now showed his treachery by leading the Cartha- 
ginians into an ambuscade, where many of them were 
destroyed, after which he openly went over to the Romans. 
The consul then entered into a correspondence with 
Syphax ; and, having gained sufficient time by amusing the 
Numidian usurper, he broke oflP the negotiation, suddenly 
surprised their camp in the night, set it on fire, and thus 
routed and destroyed a great part of the army. After this 
success, Scipio laid siege to Utica. To save a place of so 
much importance, the Carthaginians mustered aU their 
available forces. But Scipio again assailed the combined 
army of Carthaginians and Numidians, before they were 
fully prepared for action, and obtained a second victory of 
such magnitude, that the Punic army was completely driven 
from the field, and Utica and Tunis were simultaneously 
invested. 

The government of Carthage, alarmed and confounded 
by these defeats, sent oflT expresses to Mago and Hannibal, 
commanding their immediate return for the defence of 
their own country. The former general died on the voyage, 
of wounds received in battle : the latter, with his army, 
returned in safety. Prior to his arrival, the Carthaginians 
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had entered into negotiations with Scipio for a treaty of 
peace : but they no sooner saw the veteran genial and 
brave troops, who had so long set at defiance the armies of 
Eome even in the heart of Italy, than they broke off their 
correspondence with the Eoman commander, and resolved 
once more to try the fortune of war. The Carthaginians 
arrived at this determination in opposition to the judgment 
of Hannibal. He would have made peace on reasonable 
terms ; but his countrymen were so elated by his presence 
that they refused. With secret misgivings as to the result, 
this brave man made the best possible preparation for 
meeting the enemy in the field. 

The battle took place on the plains of Zama, where — 
after a desperate and long-continued conflict, during which 
the Punic veteran did all that military genius and expe- 
rience, directing the operations of determined bravery, 
could effect — the Bomans were completely victorious. Han- 
nibal escaped from the field of carnage with a small body 
of horse, and soon reached Carthage. When the rulers of 
the city saw their idolized chief without an army, and 
heard that intrepid warrior declare that " Carthage had no 
resource but peace,'^ their spirit sank into abject submis- 
sion, and they accepted the terms of peace, or rather of 
subj;ction to Some, which were dictal^b^ Scipio. By 
these terms Carthage had to deliver up aU Eoman prisoners 
and deserters; to surrender all her ships of war, except 
ten, and all her elephants ; to pay towards the expenses of 
the conflict about two millions sterling; to agree not to 
make war without the consent of Some ; and to give one 
hundred hostages for the due performance of the treaty. 
When the Eoman general returned home, he was honoured 
with a most magnificent triiunph, and dignified with the 
surname of Africanu9, 

The successful termination of this war placed the Eoman 
state at the head of all the nations of Europe, as a military 
power. And it lost no time or opportunity of availing 
itseK of this advantage for the extension of its dominions. 
The Athenians, having suffered greatly from the attacks of 
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Philip king of Macedon^ sought^ and readily obtained^ the 
aid of Eome. The consul Sulpicius at firsts and afterward 
Quinctins Flamininus^ at the head of the Boman legions^ 
carried the war to the shores of Epirus. 

Yet although the Somans had now obtained a great ex- 
tension of territory, having estabKshed their supremacy over 
all Italy, Sicily, and the Carthaginian dominions in Spain, 
they had at the same time been reduced to the lowest 
extremity of financial distress, by their efforts to maintain 
the war. Indeed, this appears to have been the distin- 
guishing feature of the Boman character : for no ancient 
nation ever made such sacrifices to maintain a military 
struggle, as did Bome on this occasion. When every mode 
of taxation failed, the state called for the voluntary contri- 
butions of its members, and received gold and silver orna- 
ments and plate, which, together with a great debasement 
of the currency, enabled them to carry on the war to a 
successful termination. 

Although the Boman army under Sulpicius succeeded 
in protecting the Athenians, it effected nothing decisive 
against Macedon. During two years the war languished, 
and the Boman arms obtained but little respect in the east 
of Europe. At length T. Quinctius Hamininus was sent 
to take the command of the Boman army in Greece. He 
inunediately altered the seat and the character of the war. 
Having completely defeated the design of the Macedonian 
king in guarding a strong pass between Epirus and Thes- 
saly, the Boman general compelled him to retire, throw- 
ing open to Bome abnost the whole of the Peloponnesus. 

At the opening of the next campaign, the opposing 
armies encountered each other in Thessaly. Here the 
advanced guard of the two nations met by accident in a 
thick fog; when a struggle immediately took place, which 
extended to the whole of the troops, and became a general 
battle. Victory declared for the Bomans; and Philip, 
defeated and humbled, sued for peace. This was granted 
with a great show of liberality: for, whilst the Bomans 
compelled the king of Macedon to surrender his ships of 
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war^ to redace his army to 500 men^ to discontinue the 
training and use of elephants^ and to pay 1^000 talents 
toward the expenses of the campaign, — ^they professed to 
have no design of aggrandizing themsdves, but most pom- 
pously proclaimed liberty to Greece. When this proclama- 
tion was made at the Isthmian Games, as Dr. Taylor well 
observes, "it filled the foolish spectators with so much 
delight, that they virtually became slaves to the fiomans 
through gratitude for freedom.^' 

The Bomans hastened the conclusion of this treaty, 
having heard that Antiochus, king of Syria, was advancing 
at the head of a great army along the sea-coast of Asia 
Minor toward the Hellespont ; which induced the Soman 
deputies, who had been charged with the conduct of the 
arrangements consequent on the close of the war with 
Philip, to meet the Syrian monarch, and to protest against 
his proceeding to Europe. To this address the haughty 
warrior replied with scorn, that he knew his own rights, 
and did not require teaching from the Bomans ; and that 
they had better set some bounds to their own ambition, 
before they presumed to dictate moderation to other states. 
Yet, notwithstanding this angry meeting, no immediate 
hostilities took place. 

It must not escape observation, that these wars in Greece 
bring Bome under notice as a subject of sacred prophecy, 
and of that peculiar providential interposition which the 
fulfilment of divinely-revealed and publidy-recordcd predic- 
tions so clearly implies. Macedon was the hereditary 
kingdom of Alexander, and the seat of his first sovereignty. 
Antiochus was one of the successors of that great warrior, 
and ruled over a large part of the empire which he had 
reared up. A victory over these powers would consequently, 
in the then state of other countries, have placed the con- 
queror as the fourth monarchy which had been so clearly 
predicted by the prophet Daniel. This was soon afterward 
obtained. 

The Bomans, notwithstanding their military strength, still 
felt a latent dread of the rising power of Carthage, culti- 
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vated and directed by the indomitable Hannibal. They 
accordingly availed themselves of some little difference 
which arose between the king of Nmnidia and the Punic 
rulers^ to send a commission to Carthage : the real object^ 
however, was, if possible, to get the veteran general into 
their power. When we consider the violence of the rival 
factions in that city, it seems probable that they might 
have carried this plan into effect, had not the experienced 
warrior sought astfety in flight. On the arrival of the 
Roman commissioners, he received them in his state 
costume, and conducted himself with his usual ease and 
self-possession ; but that night he abandoned the city, and 
embarked for the east, where he was soon found at the 
court of Antiochus. Rightly judging that this sovereign 
was the only one who possessed military means and mar- 
tial spirit sufficient to offer any chance of success in a 
struggle with Rome, the brave old Carthaginian, faithful to 
his youthftd oath, determined to do his utmost to induce 
the Syrian king to attempt the arresting of the progress of 
Roman power. 

Antiochus readily entered into the views of Hannibal ; 
and a plan of operations was devised, by which the Romans 
were to be assailed simultaneously in Italy and Greece, — ^in 
the former, by an army under the Punic general ; in the 
latter, by Antiochus. Messengers were actually dispatched 
to Carthage, to bring that power into co-operation with the 
design ; but, this fact being made known to the faction 
opposed to Hannibal, they betrayed the secret to the 
Romans. War thus became inevitable, and Antiochus 
passed over to Greece. The Romans made vast prepara- 
tions for this contest, and sent their consul Glabrio, at the 
head of a great army, into Greece. Antiochus, who had 
brought with him but 10,000 men, felt unequal to meet 
the enemy in the open field, and took his position at the 
celebrated Pass of Thermopylae. Here he was attacked and 
dislodged, and his army almost entirely destroyed. The 
king himself, with only 500 men, escaped. At first he took 
refuge in Chalcis, from whence he passed over into Asia. 
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The Romans, elated with this success, prepared to prose- 
cute the war with increased spirit; and, having elected 
L. C. Scipio (brother of the conqueror of Carthage) consul, 
sent him, with his able brother as second in command, to 
conduct the war in Asia. Antiochus possessed vast 
resources, and might have been a most formidable enemy 
of Bome. He, however, devoted himself far more to sen- 
sual pleasures than to the stem duties of military life. But 
when he was aware of the approach of the Soman forces, 
he placed himself at the head of an army of 80,000 men, 
and waited the arrival of the enemy near Magnesia, at 
the foot of Mount Sipylus. Here he suffered a severe 
defeat : his army was destroyed, and he compelled to secure 
his personal safety by a precipitate flight. The result of 
this victory gave to Some all the possessions which Antio- 
chus had previously held in Europe, nearly the whole of 
Asia Minor, and a sum equal to about three millions ster- 
ling, in addition to the spoil taken in the battle, which was 
immense. 

The tone of command now assumed by the Soman fonc- 
tionaries in Greece gave great umbrage to the native rulers; 
and they eagerly desired to throw off the yoke, which had 
been almost imperceptibly, but with ultimate rigour, 
imposed on them. None felt this foreign domination so 
keenly as Perseus, who had succeeded to the Macedonian 
throne: and he cautiously, but diligently, proceeded to 
husband his finances, augment his army, and make affi- 
ances with his neighbours, with the view, in due time, of 
asserting and maintaining his independence. In making 
these preparations for resisting Soman domination, he did not 
fail to correspond with the natural enemy of that power, — 
Carthage ; and, as usual, from the factious character of the 
government of that republic, this step was soon known in 
the Italian capital. An army was consequently sent 
against Perseus, who entered Thessaly at the head of his 
forces, captured several important towns, and encountered 
the Soman troops on the banks of the river Peneus, where, 
in an engagement between the cavalry and light infantry 
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of the two armies, the Macedonians had the decided advan- 
tage, and the Boman consul was compelled to retreat. 
Perseus, however, was not by this success led away from a 
just consideration of the dangers of his position. Taking 
advantage, therefore, of this success, he immediately made 
proposals for peace, which the Bomans, according to their 
invariable custom, refused to entertain after a defeat. The 
war was accordingly re-commenced, and continued for three 
years, without giving the Bomans any advantage over their 
enemies. At length ^milius Paulus, son of the com- 
mander that was slain at Cannse, was appointed to the 
command of the army. This general, by his prudent 
conduct and wise strategy, soon altered the aspect of 
the war. Having found the Macedonian army intrenched 
on the banks of the Enipeus, he carefaUy examined the 
ground, and made a successful effort with a company of 
his troops, by which a pass was forced in the mountain, 
and a way opened to the rear of the Macedonian camp. 
This measure compelled Perseus to retreat, and take up a 
position on the Haliacmon, near Pydna. Here the Mace- 
donian king was followed by the Boman army, and com- 
pelled, by the nature of the ground, either to hazard a 
battle, or to separate his forces. He chose the former 
alternative : a severe conflict ensued, in which the Bomans 
obtained a complete victory. Perseus fled, — ^but was pur- 
sued, and ultimately compelled to surrender to the Boman 
consul. About the same time, a Boman army, under the 
prsBtor Anicius, invaded Ulyricum, and completely subdued 
it in a campaign of thirty days. Thus Macedon, Epirus, 
and Ulyricum were added to the Boman dominions. 

The result of these wars places Bome before the mind of 
every believer in the truth of Divine revelation, as the /ourtA 
kingdom, the Jlrst having been that of Nebuchadnezzar of 
Babylon. The head of gold had fallen; the Medo-Persian 
empire, symbolized by the breast and arms of sQver, had 
perished ; and now the sway of " the brasen-coated Greeks'' 
was terminated by the subjection of Alexander's direct 
successor in the paternal kingdom, and of his most power- 
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fill successor in Asia^ to the dominion of Borne. The 
further progress of this power should^ therefore, be consi- 
dered under an abiding recognition of this providential 
arrangement. It will be found that the future history of 
Some rapidly placed it in the precise position in which it 
was spoken of by the prophet, — ^namely, as under the rule 
of "kings.'' (Dan. ii.) 

Eeleased fix)m the Grecian war by the conquest of 
Macedon, the Bomans looked around on every side mth 
unquenchable ardour, seeking for territory to seize, and 
nations to subdue. After various intrigues, which greatly 
extended their influence in Spain, Tnmsalpine Gaul, and 
Asia Minor, it was resolved, at the instigation of Cato, to 
destroy Carthage. The rulers of this republic, although 
possessing a considerable increase of wealth and power since 
the close of the last war with Borne, had nevertheless 
conducted their affairs with so much sagacity and prudence, 
that when the Boman senate had determined on its destruc- 
tion, they were at a loss for any reasonable ground for 
renewing the war, and at last had recourse to the cruel 
and absurd decision, that the inhabitants of Carthage should 
remove with all their effects from that city to another 
residence, ten miles from the sea. The rulers, and, in fact, 
the whole population of Carthage, perceived that their 
ruin was determined on; and that the proposed measure, 
although it might produce that result more slowly than the 
operations of war, would with equal certainty effect it. 
They therefore resolved on a determined resistance ; and 
never was a resolution more manfully carried into effect. 
Bich and poor vied with each other in their efforts to 
defend their ciiy to the utmost. Even the ladies cut off 
the long hair of which they were so proud, to make strings 
for bows, and slings. 

This unexpected unanimity and energy rendered the 
destruction of Carthage a work of greater difficulty than 
was anticipated. For more than two years, they made a 
successfol resistance to every effort of their enemies. But 
at length the Bomans appointed Scipio iEmiUanus, the 
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adopted son of Sdpio Africanus^ to the command of their 
army in Africa ; and his energy and genius soon brought 
the war to a close. He at first devoted himself to restore 
the discipline of the army, which had been allowed by 
former commanders to degenerate into disorder and Ucen- 
tiousness. Having removed this evil, and, by the justice 
of his measures, and the blandness of his manner, secured 
the confidence and respect of the neighbouring African 
nations, he proceeded to assail Carthage with all his power. 
The defence was able and obstinate, but vain. The fioman 
general stormed the outer wall, cut his way to the principal 
square of the city, spent six days in preparing for the 
reduction of the strong fortresses which guarded it, and at 
length obliged the garrison to surrender at discretion; 
whereupon Carthage was consigned to the flames, and 
great numbers of the inhabitants perished in the ruins of 
the place, rather than submit to their cruel enemies. 

During the progress of the Third Punic war, fresh 
disturbances broke out in Greece. These were principally 
raised by an impostor, who pretended to be the son of 
Philip. The Achseans entered into the strife ; but resist- 
ance to the legions of Eome was fruitless. Corinth, Thebes, 
and Colchis were completely destroyed, and Greece was fully 
subjected to the Soman government. About the same 
time, the Eoman arms were equally successful in Spain, 
which henceforth became a province of Home. 

The unscrupulous rapacity, and boundless grasping at 
power, which impelled the Boman senate to these conti- 
nued sanguinary wars, were equaUy evinced in the govern- 
ment at home. The rapid succession and vast extent of 
these military operations, the numerous offices which they 
called into existence, and the means of highly lucrative 
employment for the nominees of the senate, raised that 
body to an inordinate measure of power and wealth ; whilst 
the taxes and duties, for the maintenance of these extended 
struggles, falling on the people, reduced them to the 
direst poverty and wretchedness. The government, there- 
fore, whilst it exulted in territorial aggrandizement and 
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martial power, became, through the operation of these 
causes, a proud and violent aristocracy, isolated from the 
people by class feelings, privileges, and powers, and hated 
by them in proportion to this isolation. 

This state of things was perceived and lamented by the 
best and greatest Bomans of the day; but the first who 
boldly attempted to check the oppression, and redress the 
grievances, of the. people, was Tiberius Gracchus. The son 
of a consul, — his mother the daughter of Scipio Africanus, 
— ^he had access to the highest offices of state, and might 
have shared in the power and plunder enjoyed by the great^ 
had he chosen to ally himself with them. He nobly 
aspired to higher aims. His soul was moved with indigna- 
tion at the unchecked progress of corruption; and he 
resolved to devote his best efforts to remedy the evils 
which prevailed. With this object, he offered himself, and 
was elected, as a tribune of the people. Invested with the 
authority of this office, he soon perceived that one prominent 
part of the prevailing corruption lay in the conduct of 
members of the aristocracy with respect to the public lands ; 
as an individual would frequently undertake the manage- 
ment of an extensive and valuable tract of country, which 
he would sub-let in small portions to numerous needy de- 
pendants, — making thereby an enormous profit to himself 
at the expense of the public. Gracchus, therefore, after con- 
sulting with the wisest and most virtuous of the citizens, 
and obtaining their concurrence in his proceeding, deter- 
mined to enforce the Licinian prohibition against any 
individual holding more than five hundred acres of the public 
land. This measure roused the ire of the sordid and oppres- 
sive aristocracy, who, although they did not dare openly to 
resist the operation of an admitted law, were resolved, if 
possible, to prevent it from being carried into effect. The 
patriotic tribune, however, not satisfied with this measure, 
and seeing the poverty and distress of the people, and that 
the resources of the state, after its recent successful wars, 
were quite equal to its wants, proposed that the treasures 
bequeathed to Bome by Attains, king of Fergamus, 
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should be distributed to relieve the wants of the poorest 
citizens. 

Whilst the enactment of these and other similar mea- 
sures was being carried into effect, the year of of&ce for 
which Gracchus was appointed tribune expired. He was, 
indeed, proposed for re-election ; and would doubtless have 
succeeded, had not a combination of Patricians and place- 
holders determined to risk all the crimes and hazard of a 
bloody tumult, rather than allow this intrepid advocate of 
the people to proceed in his course of reform. Nasica, a 
large holder of public lands, with others equally interested, 
daringly assaulted the unarmed multitude who supported 
Gracchus. Li this commotion the earnest reformer of 
pubUc abuses was slain, with many of liis friends. 

The cause for which Tiberius Gracchus died, did not 
perish with him. At the time of his death he had a 
brother, a mere boy, named Caius; who, undaunted by 
the fate of his relation, determined to devote himself to a 
similar line of conduct. When he arrived at a proper age, 
he was elected qusestor, and discharged the duties of that 
ofi&ce in Sardinia with great ability and integrity. On 
returning to Rome, he was raised to the dignity of tribune. 
In this ofi&ce he proposed, and carried iuto effect, some 
measures which bore with peculiar force against the mur- 
derers of his brother. He then turned his attention to the 
enforcement of the agrarian law. When a second time 
elected tribune, he procured the enactment of a statute 
which raised the equestrian order to the dignity of judges, 
and proportionately duninislied the power of senators. 

To neutralize the operation of his influence, the Patri- 
cians set up Drusus, another tribune, as a rival to Caius 
Gracchus in the popular esteem. For this purpose he was 
enabled, with the sanction of the senate, to remit taxes, and 
make large grants of public money, to the people. The 
Ikiean design of this measure was, indeed, so successful, 
that, when proposed for tribune the third time, Caius lost 
his election. This, however, did not deter him from the 
prosecution of his great object. But, with the loss of his 
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office, lie had lost his legal power to stem the torrent; 
whilst, by the same influence which shut out Caius from 
office, Opimius, the most factious and violent of tlie Patri- 
cians, was elected consul. In this state of things a furious 
collision was inevitable, and soon occurred. One of the 
lictors, engaged in some sacrificial service, having made a 
coarse remark to the crowd which surrounded Caius and 
Fulvius, some of the party rushed on him with such force 
that he was slain in the broil. 

This impolitic violence afforded the aristocracy the 
opportunity which they had long desired : the senate was 
convened, and Opimius declared dictator. Caius Gracchus 
and his friends, determined to carry their resistance to the 
utmost, took possession of Mount Aventine. But they had 
miscalculated their power, under the influence of their own 
ardent feelings. The people were neither sufficiently 
organized, nor proof against the seductions of the powerful 
and wealthy party arrayed against them. Consequently, 
even before they were attacked, great numbers who had at 
first surrounded Gracchus, departed from his side ; so that 
when the dictator assailed the popular party, it was com- 
pletely routed. Above three thousand were slain. Caius 
himself fell, at his own request, by the sword of a faitlifol 
slave, rather than come into the hands of his enemies. 

With the death of the Gracchi perished the last remnant 
of constitutional liberty at Bome. Henceforth the govern- 
ment was conducted by an oligarchy, until at length it 
became an absolute monarchy. 

We now approach, in the progress of this mighty nation, 
the period in which, notwithstanding the utmost degeneracy 
into which their institutions had fallen, they succeeded, 
through the genius and energy of a series of most extraor- 
dinary men, in placing Bome on the pinnacle of power, and, 
in fact, reigning supreme in the world. 

We have the first developement of this extraordinary 
cycle in the Jugurthine war. Micipsa, king of Numidia, and 
son of Masinissa, divided his dominions, on his death-bed, 
between his two sons, Hiempsal and Adherbal, and his 
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iU^tunate nephew, Jugnitha. The latter, possessing an 
nnscmpiiloiis and daring mind, determined to seize the 
whole Idngdom. He accordingly procured the murder of 
Hiempsal ; and when Adherbal prepared to assert his own 
right, and pnnish his brother's mnrderer, he was soon 
defeated, and compelled to fly to Borne to solicit aid. 
Jngurtha, who knew the character of the nation with which 
he had to deal, sent emissaries to the imperial city with 
such large sums of gold, to be employed in bribing the 
rulers, that he prevented any eSective interference from that 
quarter. The s^iate, indeed^ decreed, that the Numidian 
dominions should be equally divided between Jugurtha and 
Adherbal ; but when the latter had taken possession of his 
portion, Jugurtha declared war against him, took him 
prisoner, and put him to death. This atrocity induced the 
Somans to send a praetor to Africa, pledging the public jEaith 
for the personal safety of Jugurtha, but commanding him 
to repair to Borne to answer for his conduct. He obeyed 
the summons ; but the power of gold prevailed : for, whilst 
one tribune questioned the African king, another, with 
equal authority, forbade him to reply ; and thus the osten- 
sible object of the Bomans was defeated. 

Jugurtha by these means not only obtained exemption 
from punishment, but actually dared, even in the capital, to 
perpetrate new crimes. Learning that another cousin of 
his was in the Boman capital, and regarding it as probable 
that he would obtain from the senate some portion of the 
Numidian domioions, he procured his assassination. When 
this murder became known, and had been fully traced to 
its author, it was regarded as such a flagrant insult to the 
Boman power, that although the pledge of personal safety 
was held sacred, and he was allowed to return to Africa, 
the consul Albinus was instructed to proceed with an army 
to make war upon him. Jugurtha, however, was as wary 
in war as he was daring in crime ; and he managed to foil 
the operations of the Bomans for the first year without 
coming to any dedsive struggle. When the consul returned 
to Bome to hold his eamitia, he left the army under the 
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command of his brother Aulus, whose mind seems to have 
been filled with an intense desire to gratify his avarice 
by seizing the treasures of the Numidian king. Rashly 
adopting a series of measures for the accomplishment of 
this object^ he enabled his antagonist to surprise^ defeat^ 
and capture his whole army. The proud Numidian deter- 
mined to avail himself to the utmost of this success ; so 
he made his captives pass under the yoke, — a practice 
adopted by the Romans themselves for symbolizing the 
total national subjugation of a conquered country. 

All Rome was roused by this infamy. The senate dis- 
avowed this dishonourable surrender; whilst the tribunes 
demanded the sending of a commission to Africa, to make 
inquiries, and to punish those who had received bribes 
from Jugurtha. But this virtuous effort was poisoned at 
the beginning of its operation. Scaurus, one who had 
been most flagrantly guilty, got himself appointed on the 
commission of inquiry; so that this notorious criminal 
presided over the trial and condemnation of four consulars 
and a pontiff. Among them was Opimius, who had been 
the cause of the death of Cains Gracchus. 

At this time Rome suffered most severely from several 
defeats which she received from the barbarous tribes of 
the Cimbri on the northern frontier of their empire. This 
foe had destroyed one consular army on the borders of 
Dlyricum, whence they marched westward, until they were 
found again in prodigious starength at Narbonne in Transal- 
pine Gaul. Here, again, they were met by the greatest 
army that Rome could command, under the proconsul 
Gsspio and the consul Manlius : but the barbarians were 
again victorious, and it is said that 80,000 of the Roman 
troops were left dead on the field. 

In the mean time, the war was carried on against Jugur- 
tha by Metellus with great success ; and the usurper was 
compelled to solicit aid from Bocchus, king of Mauritania, 
and to. take refuge in his dominions. The Roman general 
commanding in this war derived great assistance in these 
struggles from Caius Marius, — ^a young officer of mean 
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birth, who had risen from the lowest grade of the service 
to be lieutenant of the army. As the war seemed drawing 
to a close, Metellus was surprised to hear Marius solicit 
leave of absence, that he might go to Some, and offer him- 
self for the consular office the ensuing year. The general 
at first refused, with some contemptuous expressions 
respecting the youth of the aspirant. Afterward, however, 
wlien there was scarcely time for him to reach Borne before 
the day of election, leave was given. Marius improved the 
opportunity : he fled, rather than travelled, to Bome, and 
made such good use of the brief interval that he was not 
only elected, but, notwithstanding Metellus had been con- 
firmed by the senate in the command of the army of Africa, 
he had that country assigned him by the assembly of the 
people as his province. Utterly disregarding the appoint- 
ment made by the senate, he collected fresh levies, and 
organized an army, to proceed to his appointed province. 

In doing this, perhaps chiefly by the daring energy of 
his own example and character, Marius contributed to work 
out a complete revolution in Bome. Prior to this time the 
Boman legions were supplied from the respectable classes 
of society : men who possessed some property, and conse- 
quently had a stake in the country, were alone deemed 
eligible to fill the ranks of the heavy-armed infantry. But 
neither Latins nor Italians had yet been enrolled as Boman 
citizens, while the free population had been diminished by 
successive wars. In these circumstances, Marius induced 
the senate to concur in his recruiting from the lowest of the 
people ; and he soon found himself surrounded by a hardy 
and daring body of men, ready to follow his standard to 
meet any enemy. But then, as an able writer observes, 
they were led forth '^ without a prejudice or a principle, 
ready at his bidding to turn their arms upon either friends 
or enemies.^' Uninfiuenced by the patriotic feelings and 
conservative restraints which were sure to affect men in 
the position of the old legionaries, these newly-formed sol- 
diers became the creatures of their chief ; and in consequence 
we henceforth find Bome ruled over by military power. 
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Marius hastened to Africa, where Metellus had carried 
on the campaign very successfully, but, hearing that he 
had been superseded, retired to Borne, where he was 
honoured with a triumph. Marius prosecuted the war 
mth ability and spirit; and although Jugnrtha defended 
himself with consummate genius, and seemed inexhaustible 
in resources, Marius at length defeated him in a great battle, 
and Jugurtha was afterward delivered up to the Bomans 
by his faithless allies. It is undoubtedly true, that this 
man had been guilty of the most enormous crimes ; but 
the barbarity of his victors seems equally detestable. After 
being led in chains through the land which he had 
governed, and exposed before the triumphal chariot of 
Marius, on the day when he was rewarded for the glorious 
termination of the war, the wretched captive was cast 
headlong into the subterranean prison on the Gapitoline 
Bock, and left to perish of cold and hunger through a 
mortal agony of six days. 

When Marius triumphed for his success- in Africa, he 
had just been chosen consul for the second time, and was 
at once appointed to conduct the war against the Cimbri 
in Gaul. Thither he proceeded; but he found his raw 
levies imequal to subdue these hardy barbarians. Acting, 
therefore, on the defensive, inuring his troops to discipline 
and exertion, he patiently prepared for the work which had 
been assigned him. It was, however, not until he had 
been appointed consul the fourth time, that he felt suffi- 
cient confidence in his legions to risk a pitched battle. 
The prudent delay of Marius had inspired the Cimbri with 
contempt for his troops ; but, at length, in two successive 
conflicts, he defeated this huge host with immense 
slaughter. Yet, notwithstanding these successes, a great 
army of the Cimbri still survived, crossed the Alps, and 
descended to the banks of the Po. The forces sent out to 
meet them retired in confusion at their approach. Fortu- 
nately Marius arrived just at this moment, effected a junc- 
tion of his victorious legions with the army of Catulus, his 
colleague in the consulship, and in a great battle routed 
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and destroyed tliis terrible host. It is said that 150^000 
were slain^ 60^000 taken prisoners^ and great numbers of 
both men and women destroyed themselves rather than fieJl 
into the hands of the Somans. Thus ended the third 
perilous invasion of the Boman state. Marius was instantly 
counted with Bomulus and Camillus^ as the tAird founder 
of the city, and the preserver of his country. 

About this time^ a second servile war in Sicily was 
terminated with a fearful loss of life. A much more 
dangerous one^ of a very similar kind^ also broke out in 
Italy. It arose out of the gross injustice with which the 
Bomans persisted in treating the Italian aUies. After a 
murderous contest of three years^ it was ended by the 
Bomans granting the freedom of their city to all the 
Italians who laid down their arms. 

Amid all these conflicts, it became very evident that the 
most imminent danger of the state arose from the rivahy of 
two great generals. Marius, now nearly seventy years of 
age, still retained ambition and energy of character. His 
rival was Sylla, a soldier of noble extraction, about forty- 
five years old, who had served under Marius as quaestor in 
Africa, and greatly distinguished himself in the last victory 
over the CSmbri. Both these warriors had been engaged 
in the war waged by Bome against the Italians, although 
Marius retired before its close, while Sylla was actively and 
honourably employed to the end. 

Mithridates, king of Pontus, one of the most formidable 
enemies that Bome ever had in the east, had taken advan- 
tage of these commotions in Italy and Sicily to extend his 
power throughout Asia Minor, and, in fact, to make him- 
self paramount in Western Asia. Considering the position 
which Bome had assumed, a war with this power was 
unavoidable. The command of the enterprise was looked 
for by Sylla, as an object of intense desire ; and Marius, 
old as he was, felt no less anxious to obtain the distinction. 
But the latter was always regarded by the senate with dis- 
like ; and he had recently made himself specially obnoxious 
by a covert connexion with a factious tribune, Satumius, 
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wlio had occasioned an insurrection, in which he and 
many others had been slain. Under such circumstances 
the senate appointed Sylla to u:ndertake the war against 
Mithridates. 

Marius, enraged at being deprived of this command^ 
obtained the active aid of Sulpicius Ghdba, one of the 
tribunes, and commenced an active agitation against the 
government. Availing himself of all the elements of dis- 
content arising out of the recent arrangement between 
Some and the Italians, and holding out hopes to his 
partisans of their sharing in the spoil of Mithridates, if 
successful, he by these means gathered a party, raised a 
tumult, and assailed the consuls : blood was shed, and 
Sylla had to seek safety in flight. Meanwhile, Sulpicius, 
having cleared the forum of his principal opponents, pro- 
posed to an assembly of the people the appointment of 
Marius to the command in Asia, which was carried. 
Marius was now, in fact, master of Bome ; and praetors 
were sent to inform Sylla, who had proceeded to his camp, 
that he was superseded in his command, and required to 
deliver up the army to Marius. But the factious leaders 
of this movement had mistaken the character of the man 
with whom they had to deal; Sylla immediately appealed 
to his troops, told them of the indignity to which he had 
been subjected, and persuaded them that they were no less 
insulted and injured than himself. The great number of 
his ofacers, men of family and property, refused to unite in 
any violent measure; but the soldiers, to the extent of 
six legions, declared their readiness to follow their general ; 
and, placing himself at the head of these, he marched 
toward Bome. 

The Marian faction, as weU as the senate and the people 
of Bome, were alarmed and confounded at this measure : 
they had no troops to meet this army in the field. Officers 
were sent to Sylla, forbidding his approach to the city. 
These were slain, and the legions advanced : by an artful 
manoeuvre Sylla obtained possession of one of the gates of 
the city, and entered at the head of his troops. The 
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people assailed the advancing soldiers from the windows 
and house-tops ; but a threat to set the cit j on fire soon 
put down this opposition^ and SjUa in turn was para- 
mount at Bome. He^ however^ preserved strict discipline 
among his troops, but insisted on the proscription of twelve 
of his enemies. Sulpicius was betrayed and slain. Marius 
narrowly escaped by flight. 

Sylla then assembled the people, and caused them to 
abrogate those laws by which the tribunes had been able 
to excite such formidable seditions, leaving the people in 
full possession of their sufi&ages. He then allowed them 
to elect two consuls : Octavius, a firm supporter of the 
senate, was one, and Ginna, a decided partisan of Marius, 
the other. It is remarkable that, possessing such power, 
Sylla should have permitted this last appointment : but he 
satisfied himself with requiring Ginna to take a religious 
vow to maintain and administer fisuthf ully the new laws 
which had been made. 

Having effected these objects, Sylla returned to the 
camp, and proceeded to his appointed sphere of action 
against Mithridates. Here he had a difficult part to act ; 
but he succeeded. After affording his soldiers ample oppor- 
timities for obtaining booty, in order to secure their 
adherence to himself, he stormed Athens, which had been 
in alliance with Mithridates, slaughtered the inhabitants 
without mercy, and defeated the armies of the king of 
Pontus in two decisive engagements. 

Whilst these events transpired in the east, a strange 
revolution had been wrought in Bome. Sylla had scarcely 
left Italy before Ginna avowed a determination to annul all 
the regulations which he had so religiously sworn to main- 
tain. He accordingly insisted on the recall of the exiles, 
and the restoration of the laws of Sulpicius. These pro- 
positions, however, met with violent opposition from the 
senate, from his colleague in the consulship, and also from 
the tribunes ; and when these found that Ginna was deter- 
mined to attempt carrying his measures by force, they 
anticipated his movements, flew to aims, expelled him from 
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the consulship and the city, and elected Merula, a flameu 
of Jupiter, consul in his stead. 

But Cinna, when thus cast as a fugitive on the world, 
did not despair. He immediately proceeded to the newly- 
created citizens in Campania; and, exciting their compas- 
sion for him, and their fears that their newly-acquired dig- 
nity was likely to be wrested from them, he induced great 
numbers to rally round him, together with many exiles of 
the Marian party, and among them Sertorius, an officer of 
distinction. He then went, clothed in black, to the Soman 
camp, and appealed to the soldiers. The sight of a consul 
in such distress so moved these men, that they insisted on 
marching under his orders. At the head of a Boman 
army, Cinna proceeded to Some. In the mean time, 
Marius, who was well informed of all that was passing, 
suddenly landed on the coast of Etruria, where he was soon 
joined by many of his party, and a large body of discon- 
tented slaves; so that he, also, gathering strength as he 
went, approached Eome. Other sections of the army 
joined the insurrection; and Bome was completely 
beleaguered by her own rebellious subjects. After some 
considerable delay, during which a pestilence raged with 
fearful violence, both in the city and the camp, the senate 
was compelled to submit. Marius and Cinna entered the 
city triumphant ; and a fearful scene of carnage and plun- 
der ensued. Marius glutted his rage against all who had 
opposed his party without any limitation; whilst the sol- 
diers, who had crowded to his standard for the hope of 
plunder, eagerly grasped the opportunity now afforded 
them, and Eome was filled with blood and rapine. 

HaviQg gratified the revenge of his partisans, Marius 
appointed himself consul, without even the formality of an 
election; and, with Cinna, undertook the government of 
the state. It was arranged that the latter should direct the 
affairs of Italy, while the aged general should collect an 
army, proceed to the east, and supersede Sylla in the war 
with Pontus. Daring as he was, it is generally thought 
that Marius dreaded an encounter with his younger rival in 
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arms : it is^ however, certain that he died soon after his 
appointment, — ^as is supposed, by suicide. Valerius Flaccus 
was now appointed consul, as colleague of Cinna. 

Order being somewhat restored in Italy, Flaccus col- 
lected an army, and marched to the east, to watch the 
motions of S/Ua: but, whilst mancBuvring his army in 
Greece, in the hope of obtaining an advantage over his 
able opponent, he was assassinated in his camp, and Fim- 
bria, a violent and factious tribune, who may be supposed 
to have had some participation in the murder, succeeded to 
the command of the army. This new general, not willing to 
measure his strength against Sylla at the head of Boman 
legions, passed over into Asia, in the hope that he should 
distinguish himself by the conquest of Mithridates. With 
this view, he attacked the troops of Pontus wherever he 
could find them, ravaging every wealthy city in his way ; and 
he would actually have captured the great king himself, if 
SyUa, determined not to allow his rival such a glory, had 
not afforded Mithridates the means of escape. Mithridates 
was, by these reverses, led to be amdous for peace, which 
Sylla, in his pecuUar position, was equally disposed to 
grant. A peace was therefore concluded, by which Mith- 
ridates delivered up a large portion of his fleets and trea- 
sures, and was limited in his government to the dominions 
which he possessed before the breaking out of the war. 
Having secured this settlement, Sylla turned his forces 
against the army of Fimbria, where the use of his gold was 
so efiectual, that that tribune, abandoned by his army, 
committed suicide; and Sylla, at the head of the united 
forces, marched toward Borne. 

After a severe struggle against the forces of the consuls, 
and the armies which had been raised in Italy to oppose 
him, SyUa made himself absolute master of Bome, and, to 
a fearful extent, surpassed the most sanguinary cruelty of 
Marius. Citizens of every rank were proscribed, and mur- 
dered, in the most reckless manner. These murders were 
extended to the provinces. Tyrant power reigned, and 
wild disorder ranged unchecked throughout the Boman 
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states. Having gratified his lust for blood to the atmost> 
Sjlla caused himself to be elected dictator for an unlimited 
time; but, three years after, he retired into private life, — ^a 
measure which surprised every one, until, after a brief 
period, it was explained by his dying of a loathsome disease)^ 
brought on by intemperance and debauchery. 

On the abdication of Sylla, the consul Lepidus endea- 
voured to grasp the power which had fallen from his hands : 
but, unequal to the task, he was defeated and abandoned, 
and perished. Delivered from this danger, the senate was 
alarmed at the progress of a Marian insurrection in Spain, 
where Sertorius had coUected an imposing force in the 
interest of that faction. Pompey was sent against him; 
and, although the veteran warrior, Sertorius, was at first 
more than a match for the daring young ofBicer, the latter 
contrived to bring the war to a successful close. Sertorius 
was murdered; and his troops, deprived of his talent and 
energy, were soon reduced by Pompey. 

Before this result had been secured, Italy was convulsed 
by a revolt, as dangerous as it was unexpected and daring. 
Spartacus, a gladiator, became the head of an army, which 
either defeated or kept at bay all the forces of Eome, and 
held aU Italy in fearfal excitement and apprehension, for more 
than three years. This insurrection arose out of the practice 
of coercing slaves, captives, and criminals to butcher each 
other in the arena, for the amusement of Soman spectators. 
A large troop of these swordsmen, maintained for this pur- 
pose, had plotted together, thinking that war in another 
form would be as pleasing, and as profitable, as that which 
they had been compelled to wage on each other. They 
accordingly meditated escaping, and seventy-eight of them 
succeeded; and, after taking a temporary refuge in an 
extinct crater of Vesuvius, they procured an accession of 
numbers, seized a neighbouring fortress, made Spartacus 
their chief, and prepared to defend themselves. They did 
this with such effect, and their numbers swelled so rapidly, 
that at one period it is said they formed a body of 100,000 
men. But the veteran legions of Bome at length pre- 
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vaQed; Spartacns was slain, and his troops were dispersed 
or destroyed. 

Crassas and Fompey were now chosen consuls. Both 
being anxions to seize supreme power^ they paid extrava- 
gant court to the people, — ^the former, by large donations 
of com; the latter, by restoring the power of the tribunes. 
Pompey, having obtained the command of the forces sent 
against the Cilician pirates and Mithridates, proceeded on 
his mission. By measures equally spirited and sagacious 
he contrived to induce these daring plunderers to collect 
their vessels, which were distributed over every part of the 
Mediterranean, into one body; and he then defeated them 
in a single battle. Afterward he proceeded against them 
so effectually on shore, that he broke their strength, and 
put an end to their depredations. He also conducted the 
war against Mithridates with equal effect. After traversing 
Asia beyond the range of any previous Boman army, the 
king of Pontus was completely subdued, and destroyed 
himself, rather than fall into the hands of his conqueror. 

Whilst Pompey was extending the Boman dominions 
and glory in the east, Bome herself was brought to the 
brink of ruin by the conspiracy of Catiline, — a daring and 
dissipated noble, who had several times been defeated in 
attempting to procure elevated offices in the state, and at 
length determined to secure the object of his ambition by 
violence. Eor this purpose he had drawn into his designs 
some of the influential nobles of Bome, and had prepared 
such an extended scheme of revolt as could scarcely fail to 
be successful. The vigilance and ability of Cicero, who 
was then consul, saved Bome. He with boundless sagacity 
penetrated all the schemes of the conspirators, and at length 
so forcibly charged Catiline with treason in the senate, that 
the guilty man, overwhelmed with confdsion, left the city. 
The consul then took his measures so adroitly, that he 
apprehended the chief conspirators, and confronted th^n 
with written proofs of their guilt. They were promptly 
placed on their trial, condenmed to death, and immediately 
executed. Catiline, perceiving that nothing more could be 
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done by policy^ now took up arms^ and assembled a body 
of about 20^000 men : but be was defeated and slain by a 
consular anny near Fistoria. In gratitude for his conduct 
on .this occasion Cicero was saluted by the people, on 
the motion of Cato, with the title of ''Father op his 
Country/^ 

Eome had now reached a point of political and moral 
disorganization which rendered the effective operation of 
any popular government impossible. Fompey had returned 
from Asia, and enjoyed the most splendid triumph which 
had been seen in Bome. But he was on ill terms with 
Crassus, who was perhaps the most powerful man in the 
state. A collision between these great men would have 
been fatal to Eome. It was prevented by him who was 
afterward destined to rule supreme over the Boman domi^ 
mons. Julias Geesar now possessed considerable influence. 
He was forty years of age, and had never commanded an 
army, or filled any public office of especial responsibility, 
except that of supreme pontiff. He had, however, by the 
exercise of his great talents, in the ordinary public business 
of the state, acquired so much popular favour and general 
influence, that his position in the Soman councils was one 
of distinguished eminence. Gessar availed himself of the 
present emergency to use this influence wiai effect. He 
reconciled Fompey and Grassus, and, umting himseK with 
them, formed what is called ^'the First Triumvirate.*' 
According to the terms of this partnership of power, Csesar 
led an army into Gaul; Grassus was elected consul, and 
•proceeded to Syria; and Fompey, also consul, went to 
Spain. 

Geesar continued his command in Gaul eight years, 
during which time he not only subdued the whole of that 
country, but also brought under the dominion of Bome all 
the territory between the Fyrenees and the German Ocean ; 
crossed the Bhine, and defeated the Germani in their 
own country ; and passed over into Britain, and at least 
brought a portion of this island into professed subjection 
to Bome. While Gjesar was prosecuting these conquests. 
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Grassns perished, with a gieat part of his army, in a war 
against Parthia. Pompey became envious of his colleagae's 
fame; and the death of Jnlia, Ceesar's daughter, whom 
Pomp^ had married, dissolved the last hnk of union 
between these two great men. It then became evident, 
that, with their ambition and power, a collision between 
them would soon be inevitable. 

The crisis was hastened by Csesar's asking permission to 
hold the office of consul during his absence. He had 
previously, by lavish gifts, secured the most influential 
adherents at Bome, and amongst them the powerful and 
popular Cains Curio. This able and energetic tribune, 
perceiving that the senate would soon be induced to recall 
CsBsar, took advantage of a proposition of the consul Mar- 
ceUus to that effect, to submit a distinct motion,— that 
both Pompey and Csesar should lay down their military 
command. This proposition was carried in the senate by 
a great majority, and applauded with enthusiasm by the 
people without; but was not carried into effect. The 
senate feared Csesar, and trusted in Pompey, and would 
not consent to place their idol in a private position. After 
considerable time had been wasted in negotiation, the 
senate passed a decree, by which Ceesar was commanded to 
disband his army before a specified day, on pain of being 
declared a public enemy. Antony and Cassius, as tribunes, 
interposed their veto against this vote. At first their right 
to interpose was disputed ; but at length the difficulty was 
obviated by a vote which suspended the constitution for 
this purpose, and the proposed measure was carried, the 
opposition of the tribunes being thus set aside. The prin- 
cipal adherents of Caesar in Bome immediately left the city, 
and fled to his camp. 

Caesar, on receiving this intelligence, acted with a 
promptitude and energy which astonished his enemies. 
He immediately sent forth his troops toward the Rubicon, 
— ^the small river which divided his province from the 
Italian peninsula, — entertained his friends as usual through 
the day, and at night followed his men in their line of 
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march. It is said that he hesitated for a moment on the 
bridge over the nairow river; and then, exclaiming, "The 
die is cast/' he passed over. Pompey, who had previously 
boasted that he had only to stamp with his foot to raise 
legions in any part of Italy, foimd himself utterly unpre- 
^pared to meet the daring spirit of his rival in the field, 
supported as he was by those legions at whose head he 
had passed on in an uninterrupted course of conquest 
during the preceding eight years. It is beyond compre- 
hension how the imperatoTy with all the power and 
resources of the vast Boman dominions at his beck, and 
with all his experience and personal influence, should have 
allowed liimself to be taken so completely by surprise, as 
not to be able for a moment to meet his rival. As soon 
as he heard that Ce&sar had passed the Bubicon, he imme- 
diately declared that he had no force in Italy equal to cope 
with him ; and he and the senate retired from the capital 
with such precipitation, that they even forgot to secure the 
public treasures lodged in the temple of Saturn. This 
neglect was not thought of until they arrived at Capua, 
when no one dared to return and fetch them. All Italy 
was subdued in sixty days. Pompey sailed from Brun- 
disium for Greece, to collect an army from the legions 
of that country and of Asia; while Csesar marched in 
triumph to Bome. 

This revolution — ^for such it undoubtedly was — differed 
essentially from every preceding assumption of absolute 
power in Bome. Csesar evinced no disposition to shed 
blood. Even captives who fell into his hands whilst in 
armed resistance to him, he spared. This clemency pro- 
duced a general feeling in his favour : nobles and senators 
returned to Bome ; and, after a brief interval, the chief 
who had accomplished these wonders found the capital in 
such an orderly condition, that he felt quite at liberty to 
prosecute the war against his enemies in the provinces. 
He first proceeded to Spain, which had been Pompe/s 
province, and where he had many partisans amongst the 
officers. These collected their strength, but were soon 
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compelled to surrender to Gsesax. Marseilles held out 
awhfle against him; but it was reduced. Here^ too, he 
spared the lives of all captives, taking only their munitions 
of war and treasures. Having thus reduced all the Boman 
dominions in the west to his sway, Cassar returned to Bome, 
where he was created dictator, — ^an office which he held 
only eleven days. Causing himself and Servilius Isauricus 
to be elected consuls, and the other great offices to be filled 
with his devoted friends, confiding the government of the 
city to Lepidus, and placing the troops in Italy under the 
command of Marc Antony, Caesar followed Pompey into 
Greece. 

This general had not wasted the time which had been 
so opportunely given him. All his influence in the east 
was called into requisition; and a large army — ^indeed, 
one far exceeding in number that of his opponent — ^was 
gathered, and prepared to defend his cause. On the 
arrival of Csesar, both generals seemed reluctant to stake 
the issue on a decisive battle. After much manoeuvring, 
a combat was fought, in which Caesar was forced to retire 
with some loss, and which inspired the troops of Pompey 
with unbounded deUght, and gave them a very false confi- 
dence as to the future. 

After this conflict, Caesar, whose army greatiy needed 
provisions, proceeded to Thessaly ; upon which the advisers 
of Pompey urged him to cross the narrow sea, and seize 
Italy; but that vet/Cran did not dare to make a movement 
of such consequence. He preferred effecting a junction 
with a body of troops under the command of Scipio, which 
placed the hostile armies again in immediate proximity to 
each other. At length Pompey, who had evidently feared 
to oppose his raw levies to the veteran troops of Caesar, 
confiding in his vast numerical superiority, offered battle 
on a plain near Pharsalia. The battle was neither very 
long-contested, nor very bloody, although it decided the 
empire of the world. The cavalry of Pompey fled before 
the German horsemen opposed to them ; and the infantry, 
assailed in front and flank, numerous as they were, could 
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not resist the veteran legionaries of Csesar. It is^ indeed^ 
probable that the real cause of this victory is found in the 
fact, that whilst the soldiers of Caesar loved their general, 
felt personally interested in his cause, and were prepared to 
die in his service, those of Pompey, being hastily collected, 
had no sympathy or confidence in each other, or in their 
chief. 

This victory made Csesar the sovereign of the Eoman 
empire. Pompey fled to Egypt, where he was slain. 
Csesar followed, too late either to destroy, or to save the life 
of, his great rival, but in time to subdue Egypt after a 
desperate struggle. Having consolidated his conquest, he 
proceeded to Tarsus, passed through CiUcia and Gappa* 
doda, and completely defeated the unnatural son of the 
great Mithridates in Pontus, in a war so short and effec- 
tive, that it occasioned the celebrated despatch, Feni, vidi, 
vici, " I CAME, I SAW, I coNQUEKED.'^ Having established 
the dominion of Bome in the east, he returued to Italy, 
when he was again named dictator. 

Betuming to Bome, Csesar found the public business 
deranged, and the city fall of confasion, through the vio- 
lent quarrels of Antony and Dolabdla. Having, affcer some 
difficulty, reconciled them, the dictator sailed to A&ica» 
where Cato with an army still maintained the cause of the 
fallen Pompey. His arrival was soon after followed by that 
of Cneius Pompey, with the remains of the host which had 
fought at Pharsalia. The troops of Cato and Pompey were 
then combined under the command of Scipio, so that it 
seemed as if the contest had yet to be decided, especially as 
Cffisar had not more than half the number of soldiers that 
were marching under the banners of his opponents. Strangely 
enough, this most perilous conquest was begun without the 
general^s command. The celebrated tenth legion, which had 
been but just before almost mutinous at Bome, and had 
been disbanded, but afterward restored to favour, on this 
occasion was so determined to distinguish itself, that, when 
both armies were drawn up in order of battle, this body of 
troops rushed headlong on the enemy; and the dictator. 
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finding it impossible to restrain them, gave the word, 
*' Good luck/' and led on the other legions to the conflict. 
The struggle was very short. The African elephants, on 
receiving the first shower of arrows, gave way, and threw 
the infantry into confusion, so that Scipio's legions made 
little resistance. This decided the fate of the world. Cato 
soon after kiUed himself at Utica; Scipio was taken and 
slain; Juba and Petreius fought, until the former fell, and 
the latter slew himself. 

Csesar now returned to Bome, and was received with the 
most extravagant adulation. In his triumph, his chariot 
was drawn by four white horses, like those of Jupiter. He 
was abo declared dictator for ten years, and had his statue 
placed in the Capitol, with a globe under* his feet, bearing 
the inscription, "To C^sab the Demi-god.'' After stay- 
ing a while at Bome, the dictator found \t necessary to lead 
his legions again to Spain, where the sons of Pompey were 
in arms ; but the star of Ceesar was still in the ascendant, 
and the last elements of the Pompeian party were crushed. 

Whilst the means by which Cflesar acquired uncontrolled 
dominion at Bome proved him to be the first soldier of his 
age, the fact that he managed to wield tliis power without 
assuming a title, or introducing a usage, unknown to the 
republic, or at variance with the precedents of its history, 
exhibits him as a profound statesman. He was created 
dictator, tribune, supreme pontiff, inspector of morals, and 
prince of the senate : so that the possession of all these 
legitimate offices gave him the command of the army, — ^a 
veto on all legislation, — ^the distribution of national finances. 
Even the order of society and the regulation of manners 
were placed under his cognizance; as were augury and 
religion, the direction of debate in the senate, as well as all 
executive and judicial power. 

Having thus raised himself to absolute rule over the 
largest aggregation of nations ever formed into one govern- 
ment, this wonderful man contemplated vast plans, worthy 
of his genius and power. He prepared to revenge the 
defeat of the Bomans under Crassus in a war witH Parthia, 
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and to make great improvements in Italy by colossal public 
works. But, notwithstanding the extent to which succes- 
sive revolutions had prepared the Soman people for an 
autocracy, and although absolute rule, either in the hands 
of one individual, or by a domineering oligarchy, had 
actually governed £ome from the times of the Gracchi, 
there were many able and honest Bomans, who mourned 
over the elevation of Caesar, as the ruin of their country, and 
the total loss of its civil liberty. Brutus and Cassius were 
at the head of this party. After much deUberation, it was 
agreed to put an end to this absolute rule, and to restore 
the country to freedom by the assassination of Csesar, on 
the fifteenth of March. So many persons were parties to 
this conspiracy, that the plot was in imminent danger of 
exploding before the hour arrived; and even on the mom- 
ing of the day appointed for the murder, it seemed scarcely 
possible to prevent the whole project from being communi- 
cated to the intended victim. The plot was, however, 
concealed. Caesar went to the senate-house, was there 
surrounded by the assassins, and fell, pierced by numerous 
wounds, at the foot of Pompe/s statue. 

Perhaps no man fills a larger space, or occupies a more 
prominent position, in the general history of the world, 
than Julius Csesar. Whatever may be said of his ambi- 
tion, it is certain that he reduced the conflicting elements 
of Boman society to order and harmony. He incorporated 
tJie most worthy and distinguished foreigners with the 
citizens, and even with the senate, of Bome. He magnani- 
mously rose above the cruel and cowardly practice of put- 
ting political opponents to death < and, as if military opera- 
tions and the ordinary detail of government were insuffici- 
ent to employ his mifaUing energy, he, as supreme pontiff, 
prepared and pubHshed a correction of the calendar, which, 
of itself, would have immortalized his name. 

Nor were the projects of Csesar less in advance of his 
age than his actual achievements. He contemplated a 
system of legislation, and a condensed and harmonious 
arrangement of statutes, as a code of law, which would 
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have anticipated the work of Justiman by six hundred 
years. He designed an elaborate survey of the vast r^ons 
subject to Soman dominion; and actually appointed a 
commission of geographers and mathematicians to construct 
a map so large in scale, and so fall of detail, that it required 
no less than thirty-two years to complete the work. In 
addition to these, he projected emptying the Lake Fucinus, 
— draining the Pontine Marshes, — ^making a canal from 
Borne to Terracina, — opening a new road across the Apen- 
nines, — ^and cutting through the Isthmus of Corinth. The 
man who could do what Caesar did, and project what he 
planned, was a man far too great to be simply a tyrant. 
That he had great faults, is undoubted; that he pursued a 
selfish and ambitious policy, is unquestionable : but, noU 
withstanding this, he will ever stand before the world as 
the greatest man whom Some produced throughout the 
whole of her history. 

On the death of Csesar, all Some was filled with terror. 
No one knew to what clanger the public peace was exposed; 
nor on what principles those who had slain the dictator 
were prepared to govern the state, nor whether they were 
disposed to involve in the ruin of Ceesar his partisans and 
friends. But as he had contrived to grasp absolute power 
without any violation of established law, all the elements of 
government remained intact, and tranquillity and order 
were maintained until the day of Caesar's foneral. On that 
occasion Marc Antony, by a studied oration over the dead 
body, a recital of Caesar's will, and the exhibition of an 
image of the hero with his twenty-three wounds, as in the 
agonies of death, maiu^ed to inflame the passions of the 
people to such an extent, that they tore up the benches 
of the senate-house, to bum the body on the spot; 
after which they attacked the houses of the principal con- 
spirators, who were obliged to secrete themselves, in order 
to secure their personal safety. 

Antony was ambitious to step into the position occupied 
by his departed patron ; and his being consul at the time 
gave him an immense advantage in carrying out his views. In 
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the mean time the conspirators evinced the greatest timidity 
and indecision^ and the utter absence of all unity of purpose. 
Instead of regarding the death of Caesar as the beginning 
of a course of measures which were to issue in the renova* 
tion of the vast republic^ they acted as though it was the 
only result at which they aimed^ and consequently gave 
their opponents the opportunity of defeating the object 
which they meant to accomplish. Antony^ as Csesar's 
executor^ possessed all his papers^ and^ in addition^ gained 
over to his service the late dictator's secretary. He then 
induced the senate^ on the plea of preventing universal dis- 
order, to confirm all Ceesar's acts and appointments ; and 
managed to include in this confirmation the projects which 
Ceesax contemplated. This measure invested Antony with 
ahnost unlimited power. He sold appointments, gave 
donations, conferred magistracies, did, in fact, any thing, 
—bringing his authority for aU out of the pretended 
papers of Caesar. By these means he not only repaired his 
own shattered finances, but was enabled to give a bonm to 
the soldiers, and to secure to himself important military 
mfluence. He at the same time introduced a state of 
things which induced Cicero to say, '^The tyrant is dead; 
but tyramiy still lives.'' 

Whilst Antony was pursuing this course, a new hero 
appeared on the sta;gd. Octavius, a young man, eighteen 
years of age, a nephew of Julius Caesar, had been adopted 
as his son, and left his heir, by the last will of the dic- 
tator. His fiiends strongly advised him, on account of his 
youth, to forego the perilous distinction which had been 
bequeathed to him; but Octavius possessed spirit equal to 
the emergency. He accordingly came to Eome, and boldly 
claimed the position which his uncle had assigned him: 
and when he found that he could not obtain from Antony, 
as his uncle's executor, a sufficient sum to pay the legacy 
which had been bequeathed to the Soman citizens, he sold 
the residue of the late dictator's estate, together with his own, 
borrowed what more was necessary, and paid the amount. 
This conduct rendered the young man extremely popular. 
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At length, the long-impending crisis approached. Bnitus 
and Cassius, perceiving that Antony was preparing to 
sustain the position which he had assumed by force of arms, 
departed to the east, in the hope of inducing the Roman 
legions in Greece, Macedonia, and the neighbouring pro- 
vinces, to assert and defend the cause of liberty. Antony 
retired into Cisalpine Gaul, and levied an army of veterans 
to support him; whilst Octavius, jealous of the pride and 
power of Antony, professed to adhere to the senate ; and 
that august body, inflamed by the furious harangues of 
Cicero, sent the two consuls with their forces, accompanied 
by Octavius, against Antony. Between these armies two 
battles were fought. In the first, the consular army had 
the advantage ; in the latter, Antony was entirely defeated, 
but both of the consuls were slain. This event placed 
Octavius at the head of the united armies of the state; 
whilst Antony fled to Lepidus, who commanded a formi- 
dable force in Spain. 

In this state of affairs a negotiation took place, which 
reflects infamy on aU the parties concerned. Octavius, who 
had been elected consul before he was twenty, opened a 
correspondence with Antony and Lepidus, which issued in 
the formation of a Second Triumvirate. These men par- 
titioned the power of Bome between them, on the basis of 
sacrificing individual friends to the blood-thirsty animosity of 
each other. By this sanguinary agreement, seventeen of the 
most eminent men in Bome, including the venerable Cicero, 
and great numbers of inferior note, were basely murdered. 
This Triumvirate was boldly proclaimed, and its terms read 
and ratified, in the camps of the respective officers. By this 
covenant, Antony, Octavius, and Lepidus were, under the title 
of ''triumvirs,'' to rule over the Soman dominions conjointly. 
They were to have the appointment of all magistrates ; and 
their decrees were to have the force of law, without the 
sanction of the senate or the people. By this treaty, the 
two Gauls were assigned to Antony ; the two Spains, to 
Lepidus; and Africa and the Mediterranean Islands, to 
Octavius ; Italy being regarded as held in common between 
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them. Greece and the east were to be divided when 
Bratus and Cassias^ who held them at the time with a 
republican army, should be defeated. Lepidus was then 
left, with his soldiers, in charge of the government at 
home; while Antony and Octavius, each at the head of 
twenty legions, marched iuto Greece against the forces of 
Brutus and Cassius. 

Here the cause of liberty, which had previously perished 
in Italy, was staked on the issue of the war. The armies 
met at Philippi ; and, in two great battles, the cause of the 
conspirators was ruined. Brutus and Cassius fell by their 
own swords ; Antony and Octavius were triumphant, and 
added to their previous atrocities by their barbarous and 
bloody treatment of the most illustrious of the captives 
who fell into their hands. 

After these victories, Antony proceeded to Asia, to 
reward his soldiers with the spoils of that country, while 
Octavius returned to Italy. On entering Asia, the for- 
mer plunged into a course of sensual dissipation, fatal 
to his military success. But, on his going to Egypt, the 
wanton Cleopatra met him; and he at once became an 
unresisting captive to her charms, and fully gave himself 
up to a life of voluptuous indolence and unbridled dissi- 
pation. In the mean time Octavius returned to Italy. 
Here he found Pulvia, the wife of Antony, a proud and 
daring woman, exercising a powerful ascendancy over the 
consuls, and virtuaUy directing the government. Disputes 
of a serious nature soon arose between the young triumvir 
and the wife and brother of his absent colleague. Octavius, 
with his usual policy, first bestowed large gifts upon the 
soldieiy, and then proposed to submit to their arbitration 
the matters in dispute between himself and Antony. The 
veterans, of course, accepted the offer, and cited the trium- 
virs to meet before them at Gabii. Octavius appeared; 
Antony was absent, being in Egypt : the affair, however, 
mightily increased the influence of Octavius with the army. 
Lucius Antonius, as consul, adopted a bold course, and 
drove the indolent Lepidus before him ; but he was soon 
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defeated by the troops of Octavius^ and^ being compdled 
to suirender^ was sent into a kind of honourable exile, 
being appointed to a command in Spain. By this means 
Octavius obtained the entire direction of the affitirs of 
Italy^ and the command of all the legions in the west. 

These events at length roused Antony from his besotted 
crime and folly in Egypt. He returned to Italy, and the 
state of affairs betokened a bloody struggle. But the 
veteran legions again insisted on an accommodation be- 
tween their quarrelling commanders; and accordingly a 
new partition of the empire was agreed upon. Antony 
received Egypt and the east, with the charge of the Par- 
thian war ; Octavius was placed in possession of Italy and 
all the west ; and Lepidus obtained Africa ; whilst to Sex- 
tus Pompey, the only surviving son of the great triumvir, 
who had made himself formidable at sea, were assigned 
Sicily, Sardinia, and Corsica. 

This hollow peace was, like many other of the Soman 
alliances of this period, cemented by a marriage. On his 
return from Egypt, Antony had treated his wife Fulvia 
with such neglect, that this high-spirited woman died of 
grief and vexation. In order, therefore, to secure a family 
union between Octavius and Antony, as the leading mem- 
bers of this alliance, it was arranged that the latter should 
marry Octavia, half-sister of Octavius. This being done, 
Antony repaired to the east, to conduct the threatened war 
against Parthia. 

The first inroad on this aUiance was a quarrel between 
Sextus and Octavius. The former, seeing how dependent 
Rome was on the sea for supplies, availed himself of his 
maritime power to cut these off, by which means the price 
of provisions at Bome was doubled. "With considerable 
difficulty, Octavius, having obtained the aid of Lepidus, 
drove Sextus out of Sicily, and compelled him to take 
refuge in the east, where he was soon after put to death by 
one of Antonyms officers. Meantime, Lepidus determined 
to attempt acquiring undivided sway in the west, and, at 
the head of twenty legions, took possession of Messana. 
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Octavius marched against him, and, as he had frequently 
done before, secured more by policy than by war. Pro- 
ceeding alone and unarmed into the camp of his rival, 
Octavius so wrought on the soldiers, that they came over 
to him in a body; upon which Lepidus, finding himself 
abandoned, threw himself at the feet of the victor, and in 
the most abject terms begged his Ufe. Octavius could 
afford to be merciful; so he sent his former rival into 
banishment, where he lived in obscurity more than twenty 
years. 

Whilst the adopted son and successor of the great JuUus 
was thus making himself supreme master of aU the western 
part of the Roman dominions, Antony, after spending some 
time in Greece, sent back his new wife, Octavia, to Some, 
determined to devote himself to the Parthian war. But 
no sooner was this done, than he summoned Cleopatra 
to meet liim in Syria; where he commenced, in her com- 
pany, a fresh career of dissipation and folly. He had, 
indeed, so fully committed himself to the invasion of Par- 
ihia, that he could not withdraw from it; so, leaving his 
licentious mistress behind him, he proceeded to the east. 
But this war, which had been so long projected, and for 
which ample preparations had bieen made, was rashly 
begun, unwisely conducted, and terminated with defeat and 
disaster to the Roman arms. 

Antony proceeded with such haste to the Parthian terri- 
tory, in order to commence operations before winter, that> 
when he reached the first fortified city of the country, he 
found that he had outstripped the transit of his siege 
apparatus ; and that, whilst he could not reduce the place 
without it, he could neither advance, leaving this strong 
fortress of the enemy in his rear, nor hope to receive the 
requisite materiel before winter. The Soman veteran had, 
therefore, no alternative but to retreat ; and this inglorious 
movement was not effected without great difficulty and 
immense loss. At length, however, the Soman jfrontier 
was gained, when, instead of distributing his forces, and 
preparing for a more successful campaign in the ensuing 
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springs Antony hastened again to the arms of Cleopatra^ 
and abandoned alike his public duty and his honour^ for 
the gratification of his vices. 

Octavia did all that a virtuous matron could efiPect. 
Hearing of the reverse her husband had sustained^ and 
knowing how he was employed, she obtained her brother's 
consent to visit him with such presents as were deemed 
suitable to his circumstances. Antony, informed of the 
coming of his wife, sent a message to meet her at Athens, 
forbidding her to proceed further ; whilst he, and the part^ 
ner of his guilt, went on to Alexandria. Octavia felt she 
could do no more to save a worthless husband from the« 
fate he merited; so she returned to Bome, and devoted 
her time to the care of her children, and of those of her 
husband by Fulvia, his former wife. This sealed the fate 
of Antony ; for it filled the Eoman mind with disgust for 
the man who could act in such a vicious and contemptible 
manner. But, not satisfied with this conduct, he sent his 
wife a bill of divorce, and appointed his children by Cleo- 
patra to kingdoms in the easTsending the notifications of 
this to Bome, and demanding their formal enrolment 
there. 

It did not require this excessive amount of insult and 
injury to induce Octavius to prepare for war : his interest 
and his inclination led him to this course; and both 
parties saw that the sword must soon decide the fate of 
these rivals for power. Immense preparations were made 
on each side, and, as in a previous instance, Greece was 
again selected as the theatre of war. For a considerable 
period, the armies lay encamped on opposite sides of 
the little Gulf of Ambracia. Antony, infiuenced by Cleo- 
patra, who dreaded not being able to escape in case of 
defeat, determined to stake the issue on the result of a sea- 
fight, which took place in the straits leading to the Gulf. 
Here, whilst the battle was still raging, Cleopatra hoisted 
her sails and fied: — Antony, renouncing his fame, and 
abandoning the troops who were shedding their blood in 
his cause, followed the gtulty woman, and both reached 
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Egypt in safety. But this conduct^ more than the result of 
the battle, placed the legions of Antony in the power of 
Octavius. The conqueror proceeded into Asia, and, after 
a short period, to Egypt, whete, after scarcely a struggle, 
Antony fell by his own sword, and Cleopatra perished by 
the bite of an asp, which she procured for the purpose. 

Henceforth Octavius was absolute sovereign of Borne. 
As he did not ascend to this dignity by grasping an aggre- 
gation of republican offices, like his uncle, but as the 
successor of a Triumvirate which had formally assumed a 
power to rule irrespectively of the senate and the people, 
the constitution of the government became in theory, as in 
fact, an autocracy. With the fate of his uncle before him, 
Octavius took special care of his personal safety. 

The Soman people seemed divested alike of aU desire to 
retain their former liberty, and of all apprehension of 
tyranny. They showered every honour on Octavius, — 
dignified him with the appellation of Augv^dtt^, — actually 
enrolled his name in the list of deities to whom public 
prayers were addressed, — and in other respects treated him 
as divine. This wonderful man obtained this full amount 
of sway, B.C. 30 ; and in the following year he had so con- 
solidated his power that, amid universal peace, the temple 
of Janus was shut. Augustus stQl reigned, when, accord- 
ing to the Divine purpose, the Son of God was incarnated 
among men, and the God of heaven set up his kingdom 
in the earth.* 



NOTES. 

A, page 629. — The Credibility of the earliest Boman Eutoriane. 

In the investigatioii of history, two opposite erron most he steadily 
avoided, if we would arrive at a dear and trostworthy knowledge of facts. 
These are, — general scepticism, on the one hand, — ^and an indiscriminate 
reception of reports, on the other. These errors are not imaginary, hut have 
been actually adopted and acted on to a great ext^it. We have seen the 

* See note K, p. 702. 
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most undoubted historical facts cavilled at and questioned, whilst the most 
extravagant legends and idle tales have been received as authentic history. 

In order to our maintaining the safe via media, in respect of the early 
Roman historians, it will be necessary to inquire into their means of obtain- 
ing accurate information, and their ability and disposition to make an honest 
and intelligent use of what they secured. This investigation need not be a 
very extended one. livy, and Dionysius of Halicamassus, are the only 
ancient writers who pretend to give detailed and connected histories of the 
early ages of Rome. Plutarch, in his biographies of Romulus, Numa, Pub- 
lioola, Coriolanus, Camillus, and Fyrrhus, affords some information respect- 
ing particular periods ; whilst Pdybius and Cicero give incidental notices of 
independent and isolated fiicts. No other author, living at a period when 
authentic information was accessible, has handed down his productions to 
posterity. Of course, poets have been excluded in this summary, as the 
Bataie of their productions prevents our relying on them for sober historical 
detail. 

Let iLS first examine the claims of Liyt. He wrote during the reign of 
Augustus, nearly three hundred years after the dose of the period whose 
annals we question: and this period, be it remembered, ranged over five 
preceding centuries. livy must therefore have coDected the materials for 
his history from the several sources of information to which he had access. 
These were four in number : — the works of preceding authors ; inscriptions 
remaining on ancient monuments; the genealogioal records of private 
fimulies; and, probably, some public registers preserved in the care of 
ofBlcers of state. From such documents this celebrated writer must have 
gathered his information ; and the credibility of his history must depend on 
the judgment and discretion with which he made his selection. But he has, 
unfortunately, left us no means of judging on this head, inasmuch as he very 
seldom informs his reader whence he has obtained his information, or on 
what authority he relies. 

Our limits forbid an extended examination of the use which Livy made of 
these several sources of knowledge, as indicated by his works ; but it may 
be briefly observed that Fabins, the most ancient writer and his fiivourite 
authority, is very slightingly spoken of by Polybius. Nor does Livy appear 
to have exercised a sounder judgment in regard to the quoting of other 
authors. From inscriptions and monuments he could not have obtained 
much information ; the casualties to which Rome was frequentiy exposed, 
and the burning of the Capitol, must have greatiy limited his resources of 
this kind. Family records are not unfrequently of the greatest assistance to 
the historian. But then they can only be useful when faithfully drawn up 
and honestiy guarded. Unfortunately there is ample evidence that family 
vanity had corrupted these records, so as to ascribe exploits and honours 
entirely fictitious to their ancestors. There is too much reason for believing 
that even public documents were corrupted from the same motive. 

Nor have we any proof that Livy made the best use of the slender materials 
that lay within his reach. On the contrary, it is evident that, instead of 
eompensating for the scarcity of information by caution in arriving at conclu- 
sions, and brevity in the detail of particular incidents, his history is as 
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replete witk miniite particulars and full-lengih speeches, as if he had been 
writiug an autobiography, and describing events which came under his per- 
sonal observation. Nor does he a£fbrd better evidence of possessing any 
correct acquaintance with the state of his country in the early period of its 
history. 

Upon the whole, I quite agree in the judgment which an able writer 
has pronounced on this subject : " Considering, then, the deficiency of all 
good materials, the very indifferent character of those which were in his 
power, and the instances given of his own ignorance, carelessness, and devia- 
tion from truth in points of importance, it is not too much to assert, that 
Livy's evidence, as far as concerns the first ten books of his History, is alto- 
gether unworthy of credit. Many of the fiicts reported by him may be true, 
and many are probable ; but we have no right to admit them as real occur- 
rences on his authority. The story of many well- written novels is highly 
probable, yet we do not the less regard it as a fiction ; and the narrative of 
livy, even where its internal evidence is most in its fiivour, is so destitute of 
external evidence, that although we woold not assert that it is every where 
false, we should act unwisely were we any where to argue upon it as if it 
were true." (" Eucydopsedia Metropolitana," art. "Credibility of early 
Boman History.") 

Diomrsius op Halicabnassus stands next to Livy as an historian of 
ancient Borne, and was contemporary with him. His means of information 
woold, therefore, be the same : it will, then, only be necessary to notice his 
individual abilities. And in this respect we certainly cannot find in him 
any thing of a more trustworthy character than was discovered in Livy. 

DiosoRUS evinces even greater prolixity, pretending to famish the 
minutest details respecting the most remote and obscure periods of history ; 
while his judgment and opinions on subjects that are well known, — such 
as his criticism on Thucydides, — are even ridiculously absurd ; and he con- 
fidently quotes authors whom other writers of credit speak of as notoriously 
untrustworthy. Indeed, Diodorus, as an historian, scarcely equals Livy, 
whose authority has been found open to very serious exception. 

Plutabch lived more than a hundred years after these two authors, 
and was consequently so much farther removed from the sources of ori- 
ginal information. He appears to have been equally ready with them to 
adopt and propagate current reports, however distorted by personal preju- 
dice, or suggested by national ambition. Reasoning here from the known 
to the unknown, we can have no confidence in his statements. For, In 
the compilation of his Grecian biographies, he has certainly used in com- 
mon the best and the worst authorities, without exercising any sound judg- 
ment or careful discrimination. 

PoLTBius presents to the mind a totally different character. Few his- 
torical works, of either ancient or modem times, wiU bear a comparison with 
his. He prosecuted his preparatory stadies with great energy and per- 
severance. He collected with the utmost care the best accounts of the 
events which he intended to narrate ; investigated with laborious ardour the 
nature of the Boman constitution, that he might be able to understand its 
early history ; and made long and dangerous voyages and travels, that he 
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might hAve the best means of knowing the countries of which he had to 
write. And, above all, he is allowed to have excelled in the greatest of all 
qualities, — ^trnthfolness. He did not, like many others, write merely to 
amuse his readers by the strangeness of his facts, or to fascinate them by 
the elegance of his diction, but to instruct them in the communication of a 
true exhibition of past history ; that a knowledge of the future, and those 
lessons of practical wisdom which its exigencies required, might thence be 
deduced. Yet, notwithstanding these great qualities, we cannot expect from 
Polybius any thing like a complete exhibition of early Roman history. He 
was a foreigner, and was in consequence placed at very considerable dis- 
advantage on that account. But, what is of much greater importance, he 
did not profess to narrate the events of the early ages of Rome. Of his own 
time, and the age immediately preceding, he has written ably and fully; but 
of the antique era of Roman history he only spoke briefly and incidentally. 
He cannot, therefore, be relied on, as furnishing a full and connected account 
of this period, although in several instances his sagacity and veracity have 
corrected the popular legendary reports, which earUer and less scrupulous 
authors incorporated into their narratives. 

As an instance, reference may be made to the heroism of Horatius Codes, 
recorded by Polybius, lib. vi. cap. 56, and Livy, lib. ii. cap. 10. The former 
describes this hero as keeping the enemy in check, until the bridge was 
broken down behind him, when, armed and wounded as he was, he leaped 
into the river and perished, " having preferred the safety of his country, and 
the future &me that was sure to follow such an action, to his own present 
existence." Livy, however, says that he succeeded in swimming across the 
stream, and that he lived to receive applause and reward. It is in such 
additions as these, which set all probability at defiance, and convert pre- 
tended history into romantic l^nds, that the real difficulty lies. And such 
cases abound so frequently in the best accounts of this period, that its inci- 
dents, while probably affording a tolerably correct outline, cannot be received 
as historical detail. 

B, page 629. — The Legend of JEneat. 

Perhaps nothing in ancient history is more remarkable, than the extent 
to which traditions have prevailed of settlements being formed in western 
Europe, by fugitives that had been engaged in the Trojan war. Tacitos 
mentions the opinions of the Germans, that Ulysses was driven into the 
Northern Ocean, and built there Asciburgium ; and that an altar dedicated 
to Ulysses, with the name of Laertes his father, had been found there. 
Solinus notices a tradition of Ulysses having reached a bay in Caledonia, 
" which," he adds, " an altar with a Greek inscription shows." A Trojan 
colony is stated to have founded Trapani in Italy. Virgil intimates that 
Antenor founded Padua, and led his Trojan followers into Illyria and Libur- 
nia, and to the springs of the Timavus, or into Sclavonia, Croatia, and FriuU. 
Pliny stations Bardani in Mcesia, which he extends from the Pontus Euxinus 
to the Danube ; and Strabo enumerates the Dardanidse among the Illyrians ; 
while Pindar ascribes the settlement of Cyrene in Africa also to Antenor. 
Another tradition connects Ulysses with Lisbon. livy describes Antenor 
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as likewise founding the Venetian population. Ammianns Maroelliniu 
states that some Trojans, flying from the Greeks, occupied parts of the coast 
of Gaol which were previously uninhahited; whilst Nennins, the andent 
British historian, says, that Brutus, the grandson of Ascaoius, driven from 
Italy and the Tyrrhenian Sea, went to Graul, and founded Tours, and from 
thence came to Britain, which he colonized, and gave it his own name, ahout 
the time that Eli was judge in Israel. (Tuknek's " History of the Anglo- 
Saxons," vol. i. pp. 64, 65.) 

The legend which teaches the descent of the Romans frx>m ^neas, what- 
ever may be its claims to historical truth, was unquestionably received and 
believed at Rome at an early period. One thing is certain, — ^that the pre- 
servation of a remnant of the Trojan race, which was ruled over by this hero, 
is taught by the Homeric poems. But then this teaching goes no fiirther 
than the existence of this section of the Dardan race in the neighbourhood of 
Troy, after the departure of the Greeks. But, with respect to the settlement 
of ^neas and his descendants in Latium, Niebuhr has satisfiictorily estab- 
lished two points: — ^first, that the notion was not imported into Roman 
history from Grecian literature, but arose among the Roman people them- 
selves in an early age ; and, secondly, that, however specious and plausible it 
may appear, it has not the least historical truth. (" History of Rome," 
vol. i. p. 189.) 

It is, however, a question of some interest, — ^What is the light in which 
this legend should be regarded? Dr. W. C. Taylor states, that wherever 
Pelasgic settlements are found, there we find a city named iBnus, which he 
from hence regards as a generic, rather than an individual, name. From 
hence it is inferred, that " if any of the Felasgi on the hills at the south side 
of the Tiber came from ^nns, they most probably retained their ancient 
name of ^neadse ; and the signification of that patronymic being forgotten 
in process of time, it was confounded with another similar name preserved 
by an independent tradition, — ^the ^neadse, or followers of ^neas, who sur- 
vived the destruction of their country." (De. Taylor's " Ancient History," 
p. 890.) Niebuhr says that this legend and its cognate traditions " may 
safely be interpreted as designating nothing more than national affinity : " 
("History of Rome," vol. i. p. 190/.) and Dr. L. Schmitz apparently 
coincides in this judgment ; for he observes, that " ^neas himself, such as 
he appears in his wanderings, and final settlement in Latium, is nothing else 
but the personified idea of one common origin." (Dr. W. Smith's " Diction- 
ary of Greek and Roman Mythology," &c., art. JEnecu.) 

C, page 629.-7%* Legend of Alba, 

This is so intimately interwoven with the account of .£neas, that what is 
elicited respecting the historical character of the one, must be, in great mea- 
sure, true of the other. On this point Niebuhr observes, " I am not bring- 
ing forward an hypothesis, but the plain result of unprejudiced observation, 
when I remark that Lavinium, as its name implies, was the seat of con? 
gross for the Latins, who were also called Lavines, as Panionium was that of 
the lonians in Asia. When a legend contains names supposed to belong to 
individuals, this goes far toward giving it the look of being something mors 
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than fiction. Henoe many who otherwiae might still insst that the Trojan 
legend ought not to be absolntely regectedj may periiapa change their opi- 
nion, when they discern that Layinia and Tomus are only personifications of 
two nations, and that Lavininm was a more recent city than Alba." (" His- 
tory of Rome/' vol. i. p. 201.) 

T), page 630. The Legendi ofRomulM and Bemus. 

Wb cannot do better here than transcribe the brief, accorate, and eloquent 
summary of these legends, given by Niebnhr : — 

" Procas, king of Alba» left two sons. Nomitor, the elder, being weak 
and spiritless, soffered Amulins to wrest the government firom him, and re- 
duce him to his father's private estates. In the eiqoyment of these he lived 
rich, and, as he desired nothing more, secure ; but the usurper dreaded the 
claims that might be set up by heirs of a different character. He had Nu- 
mitor's son murdered, and appointed his daoghter Sylvia one of the Vestal 
virgins. 

" Amulius had no children, or at least only one daughter : so that the 
race of Anchises and Aphrodite seemed on the point of expiring, when the 
love of a god prolonged it, in despite of the ordinances of man, and gave it a 
lustre worthy of its origin. Sylvia had gone into the sacred grove, to draw 
water from the spring for the service of tiie temple. The sun quenched his 
rays : the sight of a wolf made her fly into a cave : tibere Mars overpowered 
the timid virgin, and then consoled her with the promise of noble chil- 
dren, as Poseidon consoled Tyro, the daughter of Sahnoneua. But he did not 
protect her from the tyrant ; nor coidd her protestations of her innocence 
save her. Vesta herself seemed to demand the condemnation of the unfor- 
tunate priestess ; for, at the moment when she was delivered of twins, the 
image of the goddess hid its eyes, her altar trembled, and her fire died away. 
Amulius ordered that the mother and her babes should be drowned in the 
river. In the Anio, Sylvia exchanged her earthly life for that of a goddess. 
The river carried the bole, or cradle, in which the children were lying, into 
the Tiber, which had overflowed its banks fat and wide, even to the foot of 
the woody hills. At the root of a wild fig-tree, — ^the Hcu^ BuminaliSj 
which was preserved and held sacred for many centuries, — ^at the foot of the 
Palatine, the cradle overturned. A she-wolf came to drink of the stream : 
she heard the whimpering of the children, carried them into her den hard 
by, made a bed^for them, licked and suckled them. When they wanted 
other food than milk, a woodpecker — ^the bird sacred to Mars — brought it 
to them. Other birds consecrated to auguries hovered over them, to drive 
away insects. This marvellous spectacle was seen by Faustolus, the shep- 
herd of the royal flocks. The she-wolf drew back, and gave up the children 
to human nurture. Acca Larentia, his wife, became their foster-mother. 
They grew up, along with her twelve sons, on the Palatine Hill, in straw 
huts which they built for themselves. That of Bomulus was preserved by 
continual repairs, as a sacred relic, down to the time of Nero. They were 
the stoutest of the shepherd lads, — ^fought bravely against wild beasts and 
robbers, maintaining their right against every one by their might, and 
turning might into right. Their booty they shared with their comrades. 
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The followers of Romulus were caUed Qoinctilii ; those of Remus, Fabii. 
The seeds of discord were soon sown amongst them. Their wantonness 
engaged them in disputes with the shepherds of the wealthy Numitor, who 
fed their flocks on Mount Aventine ; so that here, as in the story of Evan- 
der and Cacus, we find the quarrel between the Palatine and the Aventine 
in the tales of the remotest times. Remus was taken by a stratagem of 
these shepherds, and dragged to Alba as a robber. A secret foreboding — 
the remembrance of his grandsons, awakened by the story of the two 
brothers — ^kept Namitor from pronouncing a hasty sentence. The culprit's 
foster-father hurried with Romulus to the city, and told the old man and 
the youths of their kindred. They resolved to avenge their own wrong, and 
that of their house. With their futhful comrades, whom the danger of 
Remus had brought to the city, they slew the king ; and the people of Alba 
again became subject to Numitor.*' (Niebuhb's '* History of Rome," vol. i. 
pp. 220—222.) 

E, page 631. — The Legend of Tarpeia. 

It is vain to question the allegations of pure poetry and fable, or we 
might stay to investigate the relative probability of the conflicting versions 
which are given of this legend. That which is given in the text, although 
generally received, is sufficiently absurd. That an invading force, just pre- 
pared to occupy an important military post, should cast away their shields 
at the very moment when they would most need them for their personal 
protection, is manifestly improbable. But it is not more improbable than the 
version given by Niebuhr, — that the Sabines fulfilled their engagement by 
throwing on the traitress such an immense quantity of jewellery and gold 
ornaments, that it was beneath the weight of these that she perished. The 
fact is, that we have here no approximation to historical data, 

F, page 636. — The Etruscan Origin of Moman Power and Civilization. 

. Fbom this particular incident, taken in connexion with the tenor of the 
preceding history, it can scarcely be open to reasonable doubt, that Etruria 
was the real parent of Roman greatness. We have everywhere in the ancient 
records and legends 'proofs that, long prior to the foimdation of Rome, the 
Etruscans were a highly civilized and powerful people. In immediate proxi- 
mity with their country, and copying their political code and religious 
institutions, Rome grew up to maturity, until sufficiently powerful to assert 
an independent position, and finally to subdue its former patron. 

This fact forms a key to the principal portions of the legendary history of 
the rising empire. It was to conceal the dependent condition of Rome in 
the early ages of its career, and to mystify very obvious indications of its 
Etruscan character and institutions, that facts have been distorted or con- 
cealed, and the most puerile fancies have been incorporated into the history. 
It is deeply to be regretted, that a nation possessing so much real power 
and greatness should have stooped to such means of misrepresenting its 
true origin. 

2 H 2 
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6, page 640. — The Origin and Chamcter of the Dictatorship. 

The frequent appointment of an officer, invested, for a Umited time, witb 
absolute power, in a state professedly republican, is an anomaly which merits 
attention. Niebuhr seems to have shown clearly, that the office was of 
liatin origin, and was fonnd in some of these states at a rery early period. 
He also places the appointment of the first dictator of Rome ten years after 
the appointment of the first consuls. 

The power of the dictator continued only six months, whether the business 
which occasioned his election was finished, or not. But usually the office 
ceased after being held a very short period. Cincinnatus and Mamercus 
^milius resigned their power on the sixteenth day, and Q. Senrilius on the 
eighth. The powers with which the dictator was intrusted were very ex- 
tensive, and, in certain respects, absolute. He knew no superiw, and was 
not even limited by the laws of the oonnlay. He could proclaim war, levy 
forces, lead them against the enemy, and disband them, at his pleasure. 
During his sway, all other officers, except the tribunes of the people, were 
regarded as suspended ; and the dictator, with power to punish at his will, 
with no appeal firom his judgment, was master of the republic. While 
holding this office, he was not allowed to leave Italy, or to ride on horse- 
back, without the permission of the people ; and, on retiring from the dig- 
nity, he might be called to account for the manner in which he had con- 
ducted the government. This was, in fiict, the principal check against the 
abuse of such extended powers. 

The object aimed at in the appoiatment of this officer was, evidently, to 
afford the Patricians an efiective power over the Plebeians, especially in sea- 
sons of excitement and turbulence. Hence, we find that the dictator was 
not appointed by the suf&ages of the people, as the other magistrates were ; 
but one of the consuls, by order of the senate, named as dictator whatever 
person of consular dignity he thought proper. The choice usually took 
place after a religious reference to the auspices. 

H, page 640. — The first standing Army of Home, 

In the first efforts of Rome to obtain political existence and territorial 
sovereignty by martial prowess, the military operations were conducted by 
the body of the people, under the conduct of their hereditary leaders ; the 
troops being supported by their own resources, or by the patriotic aid of 
their generals. In the war with Veii, the foundation was laid for the 
future warlike greatness of the mighty republic, by the incorporation of a 
standing army, paid by the state from taxes levied on the people. As this 
city was well fortified, it could only be reduced by being regularly and per- 
manently invested. And this could not be done by troops who were fed by 
such precarious means as obtaioing provisions from their own homes. 
For, during the intervals in which they would be obliged to return to obtain 
fresh supplies, the besieged would not only be able to destroy the works 
raised against their town, but also to cany ruin and devastation into the 
Roman territory. 

In order to counteract this, the Romans levied an income-tax, and thus 
provided means for affording regular pay to the soldiers. They were thus 
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tabled to pf osecute the war without intermission, and to secure an entire 
conquest over the devoted city. 

i* p8ge 642, — A general Vtew of the legendary History of Romet to the 

Capture of the City by the Gauls. 

It is with great reluctance that we are hound to admit, that in the 
whole of this period we have the few grand separated facts of the history 
supplemented and adorned by poetry and fable. As such we are compelled 
to regard the accounts furnished by the most respectable authorities concern- 
ing Tollus, and his wars with the Latins and Sabines ; Ancus Martius, his 
legislation and his conquests ; the Tarquins, their pride and power, crimes 
and punishment, together with their allies, and efforts to recov^ the throne 
of Rome; Porsenna, and his victory and subjugation of Rome; the wars 
with the Volscians, iBquians, and Veii ; the conquest and abandonment of 
the latt^ city ; the irruption of the Grauls, their success and departure from 
Italy. In all these narrations there is an evident substratum of historical 
&ct. Most of them refer to events which certainly happened, and the eer* 
tainty of which is attested by indubitable evidence; whilst, at the same 
time, it is as evident, that the account furnished by the historians is so dis- 
torted by the dictates of national vanity, political artifice, and local partiality, 
that what we read can only be regarded as a political novel, reared on a 
basis of historical &ct. 

J, page 642. — The oppressive Laws of ancient Borne respecting the Poor, 

" It was only when the debt assumed the form of a nea?um, that a creditor 
eould exact it summarily. Care was taken, however, to protect his right in 
all other cases, and to afford him the means of converting a common debt 
into a nexum. We meet with a very great variety of instances of snch debts, 
arising out of services performed, out of commercial transactions, out of a 
settlement of accounts, out of inheritances : it is impossible to enumerate 
them all. But to these the law likewise added judicial sentences, — ^not 
merely those which established debts contracted in any of the afore-men- 
tioned ways, but also those which imposed damages or fines for any crime or 
trespass. On this head the decemvirs enacted, — ^what again was probably a 
mere repetition of an old law, — ^that for such debts a respite of thirty days 
should be granted. When this term was over, the creditor was authorized 
to arrest his debtor and bring him into court. If he did not discharge his 
debt then, or find some one to be security for him, the creditor was to take 
him home, and put him in fetters or chains, which were not to weigh less 
than fifteen pounds, but might be heavier. The ^isoner was allowed to 
provide himself with food : if he did not do so, Hie creditor was bound to 
give him a pound of com a day ; which he might increase, if he pleased. 
This imprisonment lasted sixty days, during which the debtor, or his friends, 
might take measures for procuring his release. If it was not effected, the 
prisoner was to be led before the prsetor in the eomitium on three consecutive 
market-days, and the amount of his debt was to be prochumed. Should no 
one take compassion on him even then, his master might put him to death, 
or sell him on the other side of the Tiber. If there were several creditors, they 
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miglit share bis body amongst them : nor, if any one chopped off a larger 
part than was proportionate to his debt, was he punishable for doing so. 

" This last provision obriates the difficulty which stood in Shylock's way 
under a similar legal title : and it shows how completely in earnest the 
legislators were that the law should be execnted. Even in case that among 
several creditors one was inexorable, his right was secured to him. He was 
allowed, if not to slay the common debtor at a blow, yet so to mutilate him 
that death was sure to ensue. Every attempt to explain away the inhumanity 
of this law is a waste of labour in the cause of fiolsehood. It was quite as 
revolting as its literal meaning." (Niebuhb's " History of Rome,** vol. ii. 
pp. 659, 660.) 

K, page 693. — The Fulfilment qftaered Propheey in the HUtory ofBcme, 
As all the other great kingdoms were the subjects of Divine prophecy, and 
had their character, prominent events, and ultimate destiny, predicted in the 
word of God, it might be expected that Rome, the last and the largest 
empire, and the one which exercised universal sway through the longest 
period of time, would also be noticed in the prophetic record. This expecta- 
tion is amply justified. The inspired seer, taught by the Holy Spirit, has 
placed before us very dear and precise prophecies, which mark out the 
character, power, and fate of this mighty nation. 

I. The first prediction to which we refer is that which has been quoted 
with regard to the other universal governments, — ^namely, Daniel's exposi- 
tion of Nebuchadnezzar's dream of the great image : " His legs of iron, 
his feet part of iron and part of day. Thou sawest till that a stone was cut 
out without hands, which smote the imi^ upon his feet that were of iron 
and clay, and brake them to pieces. And whereas thou sawest the feet and 
toes, part of potters* day, and part of iron, the kingdom shall be divided ; 
but there shall be in it of the strength of the iron, forasmudi as thou sawest 
the iron mixed with miiy clay. And as the toes of the feet were part of 
iron, and part of day, so the kingdom shall be partly strong, and partly 
broken. And whereas thou sawest iron mixed with miiy clay, they shall 
mingle themsdves with the seed of men : but they shall not deave one to 
anolher, even as iron is not mixed with day. And in the days of these 
kings shall the God of heaven set up a kingdom, which shall never be 
destroyed : and the kingdom shall not be left to other people, but it shall 
break in pieces and consume all these kingdoms, and it shall stand for ever. 
Forasmuch as thou sawest that the stone was cut out of the mountain with- 
out hands, and that it brake in pieces the iron, the brass, the day, the silver, 
and the gold ; the great God halh made known to the king what shall come 
to pass hereafter : and the dream is certain, and the int^retation thereof 
sure.** (Dan. ii. 88, 84, 41—45.) 

This portion of sacred prophecy will be found to convey very important 
information. It first asserts the unequalled power of this empire : " Strong 
as iron, forasmuch as iron breaketh in pieces and subdueth all things.** The 
whole history of Rome is a fulfilment of this prophecy. The martial power 
of this people, unlike the meteor flashings of Macedonian conquest, went 
forth in aggression on every surrounding state, quietly poising its power 
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against neigUboaring nations, and doing this with snch daring skill and 
steac^ determination that it was seldom finrced to relinquish its prey, but 
p^severed in its object, until, after a steady progress in power for fiye hun- 
dred years, it ultimately bent to its rale every oihet nation, so that it was 
in hct what the Roman writers delighted to call it, terrarum orbisimpeiium, 
" the empire of the world." 

A second imp<Hrtant element of this prophecy is the co-existence of dis- 
onion and strength in the Soman goremment. This was not an accident, 
affecting any particular period, but rather the character of the national 
administration. From the days of Romulus and Remus to those of Augustus, 
Rome was proverbial for intestine disunion and division. Under the sway 
of the early kings, the Latin and Sabine Actions were always in opposition, 
sometimes one preponderating, and sometimes the other. After the 
expulsion of the Taiquins, and the abolition of royalty, the appointment of 
two consuls with equal power perpetuated this division, whidi was greatly 
aggravated by othor causes. And even when Rome stood forth before the 
world as on the threshold of universal empire, this singular fatality was 
more than usually displayed. What ather nation ever survived such suicidal 
contests, proscriptions, and aUnghter, as were connected with the Actions 
of Sylla and Marius, — the establishment of the two triumvirates, — ^the 
struggles between Pompey and Cnsar, Antony and Brutus and Cassius, and 
Augustus and Antony ? I am not aware of any thing in the whole range of 
sacred prophecy more striking than the continued disunion which reigned 
in Rome in juxtaposition with boundless power. That which was fatal 
everywhere dse, here rioted with the greatest fury, up to the moment when 
Rome sat down the queen of the world. 

But, strange as was the fact of this internal discord, and remarkable as 
was its prediction, no less so was the utter ftdlure of the means adopted to 
prevent it : " They shall mingle themselves with the seed of men." This 
reads more like literal history than prophecy. How many intermarriages 
took place in Rome, to cement the heads of the body politic into union 1 and 
how fruitless did they prove 1 Pompey married Julia, the daughter of Julius 
Csesar, — ^Antony, Octavia, sister of Augustus, — ^and Augustus himself first 
married, and afterward divorced, Scribonia.. Numerous other political 
aUiances might be mentioned ; but they invariably failed to secure the object 
aimed at, — ^union in the Roman government. 

Lastly, this prediction is remarkable for specifying most distinctly, that, 
under the prevalence of this dominion, the kingdom of God was to be set up 
in the world : " In the days of these kings shall the God of heaven set up a 
kingdom." Nothing can exceed in importance the truth enunciated in these 
words. When Nebuchadnezzar reigned in Babylon, — while Jerusalem was 
in ruins, and Judea was a desert, and the remnant of Israel were captives, 
groaning in bondage beneath the rod of the oppressor, — ^the prescience of 
God marked out to human observation that chapter of his providential 
government which was to be evolved during the succeeding six or seven 
centuries. The fall of Babylon, the rise of Persia, the prowess and conquests 
of the Macedonian king, with the subversion of the Persian empire, — the 
progress of the Roman power, and the establishment of its supremacy, — all 
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these great events, ariaing out of, and connected with, ten thousand remote 
contingencies, are thus explicitly predicted, as preparing the way for the 
kingdom of God. We do not speak of this as displaying a wonderful amoimt 
of knowledge in the eternal Jehovah. He could as easUy have predicted the 
whole history of the world from its creation to its final conflagration, as have 
specified this small portion of it. But this text is of grand consequence, as 
showing the great religious ohject, for the accomplishment of which the 
government of this world has always been directed ; and proving that, during 
all these successive revolutions of empires, the kingdom of God was the 
great institution to which the sympathy and deugn of Heaven were directed. 
And how perfect was the fulfilment of this part of the prophecy ! Although 
Rome won universal empire under a republican form of government, it 
reigned supreme as a monarchy : it was therefore under the " kings " of 
this nation that the kingdom of heaven was founded. 

Again, it should be observed, that the changes in Hebrew history during 
the interval between the publication of this prediction and its fulfilment, 
were no less remarkable than those which took place in the empires of the 
world. Yet all were made to harmonize, and, during the reign of Tiberius 
Ceesar, the Messiah's forerunner was heard in the innldemess of Judea, pro- 
claiming, " The kingdom of heaven is at hand : repent ye, and believe the 
gospel." And soon afterward the glorious announcement was made by the 
Son of God himself: " The time is fulfilled, and the kingdom of heaven is at 
hand.*' (Mark i. 15.) And Jesus, having died a ransom for the world's sin> 
and risen again from the dead, commissioned his disciples to preach his gos- 
pel under the constant guidance of his own Spirit and power. Thus was the 
kingdom of God set up in the world. 

II. We notice, further, Daniel's prophecy of the fourth beast: "After 
this I saw in the night visions, and behold a fourth beast, dreadful and terri- 
ble, and strong exceedingly ; and it had great iron teeth : it devoured and 
brake in pieces, and stamped the residue with the feet of it : and it was 
diverse from all the beasts tiiat were before it ; and it had ten horns. I con- 
sidered the horns, and, behold, there came up among them another little 
horn, before whom there were three of the first horns plucked up by the 
roots : and, behold, in this horn were eyes like title eyes of man, and a mouth 
speaking great things. Then I would know the truth of the fourth beast, 
which was diverse from all the others, exceeding dreadful, whose teeth were 
of iron, and his nails of brass ; which devoured, brake in pieces, and stamped 
the residue with his feet ; and of the ten horns that were in his head, and of 
the other which came up, and before whom three fell ; even of that horik 
that had eyes, and a mouth that spake very great things, whose look waa 
more stout than his fellows." (Dan. vii. 7> 8, 19, 20.) In these words we 
have clearly another important class of predictions of the Roman empire. 

In the first instance, it may be observed, that this prediction asserts the 
peculiar character of this fourth dominion, in respect of tlie preceding 
empires. These were so much in the usual order of nature^ although re- 
markable for great power, that they were represented by well-known animal 
figures, with such additions to their natural conformation as were adapted to 
mark out their extraordinary qualities. Hence the Hon had eagle's wings; 
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tlie bear had three ribs in its mouth ; and the leopard had four wings of a 
fowl. But, in the case of the fourth beast, it seemed that the monstrous 
creation defied description, being altogether so unlike every thing previously 
known. This was wonderfully fulfilled in the Roman empire. Arising liot 
from an old primitive tribe or family, nor owing its transcendant glory to the 
genius and energy of a single sovereign. Borne began as a petty minor state, 
surrounded by many others of greater power, even in the Italian peninsula, 
and progressed by assimilating these to itself ; and thus, either by power 
or policy, gradually acquired preponderance in Italy. Then, again, another 
Important point of diversity in the Roman state was its republican form of 
government. Nothing like this had been seen in the preceding great 
powers : they were moilarchies of the most absolute and autocratic cha- 
racter. Rome, diverse from all, arose into power under the legislation of 
the senate, and through the administration of a succession of pairs of 
consuls, ruling with equal powers. 

Secondly, a very remarkable characteristic of this empire is its amazing 
strength, fierceness, and implacable disposition. It was "dreadful and 
terrible, and strong exceedingly ; and it had great iron teeth : it devoured 
and brake in pieces, and stamped the residue with the feet of it." How gra- 
phically does this portray the conduct of the Romans toward Carthage, Greece, 
and many other countries 1 No reverses quenched their ardour ; no success 
satisfied their ambition. Steady to their purpose, they endured every dis- 
aster, and dared all resistance, until they triumphed over all. The imperish- 
able words, ^elenda est Carthago^ form a striking comment on, and fulfil- 
ment of, this prophecy. When the Funic city had renounced all pretensions 
to supremacy, and even to government, so insatiable was the rabid power of 
the dreadful and terrible Roman beast, that Carthage was denied even 
existence. The subdued and powerless " residue " was devoured, broken in 
pieces, and stamped under the feet of the beast. 

The further portion of the prophecy relates to a period later in the world's 
history than that to which our inquiries refer. But it may be briefly stated, 
that it was most minutely and circumstantially fulfilled. Rome having 
accomplished its destiny as a great empire, its dominions were divided into 
ten kingdoms. These have been differently enumerated by learned men,, 
according to the date to which their inquiries have been directed ; but these 
differences are not important. The following statement may be regarded as 
substantially correct : 1. The senate of Rome ; 2. The Greeks in Ra- 
venna ; 8. The Lombards ; 4. The Huns ; 5. The Alemans in Germany ; 
6. The Franks; 7. The Burgundians; 8. Spain; 9. The Britons; 10. The 
Saxons. 

But the most striking and important portion of this prediction rdates to 
the Uttle horn. According to the prophecy, one new and separate horn, 
or power, arose up, as it were, unobserved among these ten horns; and,, 
having attained power, it plucked up three of the horns by the roots, and 
ruled in their stead, — " having eyes like the eyes of a man, and a mouth 
speaking great things.*' Nothing can exceed the exactitude with which this, 
sets forth the rise of the papal power. By successive daims, well covered 
with humble pretences, the bishops of Rome attained a status as possessing. 
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temporal role. They then proceeded onwurd, until the govenmieiit of 
Rome, the exarchate of BaTenna, and the kingdom of Lombardj, were 
entirely lodged in the hands of the pontiff, in reference to whicli poeaeasions 
he to this day wears a triple crown, as if to point himself out to the whole 
world as the subject of this part of the prophecy. As to the greatness of his 
claims, professions, and requirements, nothing need be said, when it is known 
that " as God he sits in the temple of God, claiming to be God." 

Surely Rome, wonderful in her origin, her power, and her extent of 
dominion, is no less wonderful as the object of great and glorious scripture 
prophecies, which were fulfilled in her history and ruin. 



CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE OF ROMAN HISTORY. 



B.C. 



KameB and Events. 



Years. 



758 Rome fonnded. 

— Romulus king 36 

716 NuMA fully established tlie Etrus- 
can religion. 
679 tullus hostilius. 
640 Angus Martius. 
618 Taequinius. 

Sibylline Books bougbt. 
578 Servius Tullius. 
534 Tarquinius Superbus. 

Rome exercises supremacy over 

the Latins. 
Death of Lucretia. 
509 Expulsion of Tarquin. 
End of the monarchy. 
508 First commercial treaty with Car- 
thage. 
498 Eirst dictator appointed. 
493 Tribunes of the people created. 
445 Military tribunes. 
405 Siege of Veii begun, which lasted 
ten years, and led to the esta- 
blishment of a standing army. 
390 Rome sacked by the Gauls. 
366 Plebeian consuls appointed. 
353 First plebeian dictator. 
293 Census, 272,300 Roman citizens. 

264 First Punic War lasted 23 

Rome becomes a naval power. 

218 Seclbnd Punic War 17 

Hannibal, firom Spain, invades 
Italy, and threatens Rome. 
216 The Scipios carry on war in 

Spain. 
202 Battle of Zama; Carthage com- 
pelled to submit to peace. 

200 War with Philip of Macedon 3 

192 War with Antiochus of Syria. 
The power of Rome supreme. 
171 Macedonian war with Perseus. 
168 The battle of Pydna, when the 
Macedonian kingdom is de- 
stroyed. 



B.C. 



Names and Events. 



Years. 



165 Rome so enriched by the spoils of 
conquered nations that the citi- 
zens no longer pay taxes. 
149 Third Punic War. 
146 Carthage, after a desperate strug- 
gle, destroyed. 
133 Tiberius Gracchus, endeavouring 
to introduce reforms on behalf 
of the people, is slain in a tu- 
mult. 
123. Cains Gracchus, attempting to 
carry out his brother's designs, 
is also slain. 
107 Marius six times consul. 
106 Cicero and Pompey bom. 
100 Julius Csesar bom. 
88 Bloody civil wars between the 
factions of Marius and Sylla, 
in which 150,000 Romans 
perish. 
62 Pompey triumphs as conqueror 
of fifteen nations and four hun- 
dred cities. 
60 First Triumvirate, — Caesar, Pom- 
pey, and Crassus. 
49 Civil war between Csesar and 

Pompey. 
48 Pompey slain; Csesar master of 

the Roman empire. 
46 Reformation of the Roman Calen- 
dar. 
44 Julius Csesar slain. 
43 Second Triumvirate, — ^Antony, 
Octavius, and Lepidus. 
Bloody proscriptions ; death of 

Cicero. 
War between Octavius and An- 
tony. 
31 Octavius, under the title of Au- 
gustus, reigns supreme over 
Rome. 
29 Temple of Janus shut. 



CHAPTER XII. 

THE RELIGION OF ROME. 

Mistaken Notion which obtains of this Religion— Rome greatly indebted 
to Etraria— The religions Institutions of the Etruscans — ^Importanto 
of the Establishment of these religious Institutions in Italy, before the 
Rise of Rome to Power—The Etruscan ReHgion exhibited much import- 
ant Truth and Divine Influence — Considerable Reference to primitive 
Traditions, and the Recognition of a future State and Judgment — 
The Founders of Rome educated in these Doctrines— All the primitive 
Arrangement and Organization of Rome formed on an Etruscan Basis— 
Sabine and Latin Deities introduced by the Union of these Tribes— 
Numa and his Institutions — Reign of Tarquin— Servius Tullius— Cor- 
ruptions in Theology and Image- Worship introduced— The Oods of 
Rome— i>»t maforum—DU selecti-^DU minorum — Sacred Persons — 
Priests— Augurs— jPi?^^#—FLBm£ns — ^The sacred Places and Rites of 
this Religion— Temples — ^Prayers — ^Vows — Sacrifices— Festivals— i^«^r- 
calia — Bacchanalia — Saturnalia — General View of the Roman Religion 
— Remarkable Unity maintained, notwithstanding so much Extension 
and Addition — Completeness of the ecclesiastical Economy — ^It answered 
its Design so fiur as to pervade the public Mind with its Influence — 
Originally identified with many important religious Truths — ^Inquiry 
into the Effect of this System on the People— The Knowledge of God 
which it gave to the People— The Opinions of Deity entertained by 
Philosophers — ^Analysis of the religious Works of Cicero— The Result— 
The Philosophy of Rome aflbrded nothing better than Epicurean or 
Stoical Views of Deity — Knowledge possessed by the Romans of the 
Immortality of the Soul, and of future Rewards and Punishments^ 
Effect of this Destitution of Truth upon Roman Morals — ^The Descrip- 
tion given by St. Paul — State of domestic Manners — Condition of 
Slaves, and their cruel Treatment — Horrid Cruelty displayed towards 
the Children of Sejanus- Awful Prevalence of Licentiousness and 
unnatural Impurity. 

The religion of the ancient Eomans has generally been 
regarded as merely a re-cast of the Grecian mythology^ with 
the names of its deities rendered into Latin^ and its sacred 
ceremonies and rites adapted to the genius and state of the 
people. A very limited search is sufficient to show the 
fallacy of this notion^ and the real original of this system 
of faith. 
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In tracing the early history of Borne, it was observed, 
that this grand ruling power arose by the daring prowess 
and indomitable military energy and genius of a rude, but 
hardy, race, who did not locate themselves in a previously 
unoccupied country, but obtained a settlement amongst, 
and gradually acquired paramount authority over, a more 
ancient and civilized, but less martial, people. 

It is to this people that we are to look for the funda- 
mental elements of the religion of Rome. For, as certainly 
as Some, toward the close of her grand career, obtained a 
rich amount of knowledge and refinement from the con« 
quered Greeks; so, in the early part of her course, did she 
receive an equally important schooling in all the arts of 
civilization, and the principles of religion, from the ancient 
Etruscans. 

Our limits wfll not allow us to go into the disputed 
question of the origin of the primitive inhabitants of 
Etruria. A highly accomplished lady of our own country 
has succeeded in casting very important light on this 
obscure subject; and argues with great force in favour of 
the opinion, that this part of the Italian peninsula was first 
colonized by a body of people who emigrated originally 
from Resen in Assyria, located for some time in Egypt, and 
ultimately crossed the sea, and took up their residence . 
in the province afterward called Etruria. However this 
may be, it is an undoubted fact, and one which ¥nll be 
hereafter considerably illustrated, that from hence Rome 
obtained her theology, ecclesiastical pohty, and religious 
ceremonial. 

It becomes important, therefore, as far as our scanty 
means of information will enable us, to form some definite 
idea of the religion of the ancient Etruscans. 

The founder and patriarchal chief of Etruria was Tarchun : 
his origin and country are very doubtful ; but he is cele* 
brated as the founder of this ancient and cultivated state. 
The highly poetic tradition preserved by Cicero says, that^ 
" whilst Tarchun was ploughing at Tarchunia, — ^most pro- 
bably, ploughing the sacred foundation of its walls, — a 
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genius arose &om tlie deep farrow, with a child^s body and 
a man's head, who sang to him the divinely-inspired laws 
of his future government, and then sank down and ex- 
pired/'* Further information has been gleaned respecting 
this legend, from which it appears, that this was the means 
employed for asserting the inspiration and consequent 
divine authority of the primitive laws of the ancient 
Etruscans. 

Cicero calls this genius Tages, and says, he was the son 
of Jupiter, or the supreme god. It has been supposed 
that he was identical with — or, at least, an embodiment of 
— ^the same ideal representation which we find in the Phe- 
nician Tapates, or Tanates, and the Egyptian Thothy — '' the 
Coptic word which expresses ' hand,' and the man who was 
the first and greatest scribe, the deified writer and law- 
giver of the wisest of nations." t The representation that 
Tages appeared with the head of a man and the body of a 
child, seems of easy interpretation. It clearly indicates the 
maturity of the wisdom which dictated the law, and the 
infancy of the colony which received it. At the same time, 
it showed the local seat of the legislation. The body 
politic to whom this code was addressed, was in a state of 
infancy; but the laws propounded were ancient, matured, 
and perfect. Yet these inspired commands were not 
Phenician, Egyptian, or Assyrian, but Etruscan. The 
mysterious legislator arose from the soil of Etruria. Yet 
was he not a juvenile in intellect and experience : his head 
was that of a sage, " showing forth that his laws, full of 
mature wisdom and sound judgment, were yet of infant 
date to the land of Tarchun. He was not ^ Tages trans- 
planted from Egypt,' but ' Tages bom again in this new 
country.' He belonged to the Resena, notwithstanding 
his grey hairs; he rose from their soil, and, whilst he 
appeared as the ruler of all their chiefs, he was adopted by 
the nation as their own child. He embodied himself in 
their spirit, he adapted himself to their situation, and he 

* Mrs. Hamilton Geat's " History of Etruria," vol. i. p. 141. 
t Ibid. p. 142. 
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bade them live henceforward as a new people^ in the land 
which God had given them/' 

Cicero and Censonnns say that Tarchun^ on hearing the 
voice of Tages, at first screamed in fear^ bnt afi;erwards 
received the genius in his arms^ learned his laws, which were 
delivered in verse, and then wrote them down. Hence 
arose the Books of Tages, which were twelve in number. 

Some authors have, indeed, doubted whether these laws 
were immediately written, and suppose them to have been 
committed to memory, and thus disseminated. But this 
hypothesis is at variance with such a broad range of facts, 
that it is quite inadmissible. Etruria was not simply one 
state, but twelve; yet, throughout all these, there was a 
perfect uniformity of religious doctrine, and an entire unity 
of ceremony and discipline, — a state of things which con- 
tinued throughout successive ages. This could not have 
been the result of merely vocal traditions. Variations in 
different states would inevitably arise, and time would as 
certainly produce changes and corruptions. Nothing but 
the existence of a written code could have maintained this 
uniformity. 

The laws of Tages were received with great reverence, 
diUgently studied and guarded, and so impUcitly obeyed, 
that they not only gave a character and spirit to the faith 
of ancient Bome, but maintained their ascendancy in Italy, 
until supplanted by Christianity. In fact, to the Bomans 
Tages was the same as Menu to the Hindus, and, so far as 
the apprehension of the people extended, what Moses was to 
the Hebrews. Miiller, indeed, calls his institutions " the 
Leviticus of the Bomans.^' Servius states, that a nymph re- 
ceived Tages before he disappeared; but this is understood 
to refer to a celebrated priestess, named Bygoe, who after- 
ward wrote a commentary on some of these laws ; and so 
greatly distinguished herself by piety, learning, and zeal, 
that she was in consequence said to have nourished Tages, 
and sung to him. 

We feel a great desire to give an explicit statement of the 
theology taught by the institutions of Tages ; but we fear 
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that our infonnation is less satisfactory respecting this par* 
ticular than on any other part of this religions system* 
We are told that " the Etruscans acknowledged only one 
Supreme God ; but they had images for his different attri- 
butes, and temples to those images. But it is most 
remarkable, that the national divinity was always a triad 
under one roof/'^ Here we have again a further proof 
of the spread of primitive tradition, and the power which 
its truth had upon the minds of men, although separated 
to the greatest distance from the common centre of the 
world^s primitive population. The Etruscan names for the 
three elements of this sacred triad were Una, " Strength,^' 
Taha, "Biches,'^ and Minerva, "Wisdom;^' God being 
regarded as a supreme union of these prevailing attributes. 

Notwithstanding the explicit maimer in which this triad 
is said to repiKsent these Divine attributes, it seems certain 
that an impression of distinct personality was equaUy recog- 
nised. Tina, and the other gods, were caUed to witness on 
the most solemn occasions. He was specially invoked in 
sacred ceremonies, as at the election of Numa : " Father 
Tina, if it be thy will.'' Erom the expressions used on this 
occasion, it is certain that the Tina of the Etruscans 
became the Jupiter of Some. But that people had other 
deities. Janus was their god of war ; and is supposed to 
have included, not only the attributes of Mars, but also 
those of Saturn and Hercules. Sethlans, the god of pro- 
tection against fire and other evils, very nearly corre- 
sponded to Vulcan. Pales was the Etruscan god of shep- 
herds ; Nortia, the goddess of fortune ; Eides, the god of 
good faith: besides which, we meet with the names of 
other deities, such as Viridianus, Valentia, Vertumnus, 
Volumnus, Volumna, Voltumna, Filumnus, and others, 
whose attributes are not now ascertainablcf 

Augury was an essential element of this religion. Cicero 
speaks of it, in connexion with divination, as the ar^ 
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* Mes. Gray's " Histoiy of Etraria," vol. i. p. 147. 
t " Ancient Universal History," vol. xviii. p. 205. 
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Etrusca, and dUciplhia Etrusca. Ovid affirms that Tages 
was the first who taught the Etrascans a knowledge of the 
future : and Miiller says, " Augury was considered as a 
covenant between God and man, where each must act his 
part ; and the augur, in those early days, firmly believed 
that his thoughts and words were inspired/' The most 
ancient and remarkable manner of Etruscan augury was by 
lightning. For Tarchun clearly had the means of drawing 
lightning from the clouds ; and the wide range of informa- 
tion collected by Miiller proves that a command over the 
electric element was essential to Etruscan augury. Ano- 
ther important feature of this divine science was, that no 
augur could consult the gods, or ascertain their will, except 
in a place previously consecrated ; and any spot so conse- 
crated was regarded as a fane or temple. But no place 
was considered as a temple without such consecration. 
The responses obtained by lightning were always either 
simply affirmative or negative ; whilst the omens furnished 
by the flight of birds were supposed to give more general 
information. 

The Vestal virgins were another part of the iustitutions 
of Tarchun. These were appointed to guard and maintain 
the sacred flame, which was originally kindled by celestial 
fire, — either an electric spark, or a solar ray* This, accord- 
ing to some authors, was renewed every year on the first of 
March, and was, in the popular notion, a symbol of pure 
divinity. Those, however, who have carefuUy considered 
the manner of Divine revelation to the primitive patriarchs, 
will easily discern, in this part of these sacred usages, a 
reference to the infolding fire of the primitive cheru^ 
bim. If this sacred fire should by any neglect or accident 
be extinguished, it must be again re-lit by being drawn 
from heaven. These virgins were endowed with special pri- 
vileges. They had the highest seats assigned them in 
places of pubUc resort, and enjoyed the power of pardoning 
criminals whom they might meet on their way to the 
temple. They had ihid fasces carried before them, and were 
subject to no authority but that of ihidpontifex maadmus, 
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or ''sovereign pontifif/' These females were devoted to 
virginity during their term of office, which extended over 
thirty years; ten of which were employed in learning the 
duties of the office,— ten, in a performance of its duties,— 
and ten more, in teaching the art to their successors. If, 
during this tenn of thirty years, they were known to violate 
their vow of chastity, they were on conviction buried alive. 
Every city and town had a principal temple, consecrated 
to the national triad of deities. Every city might have as 
many more gods, temples, and gates, as the inhabitants 
might choose; but it was obligatory, wherever the laws of 
Tages were received, to have one temple consecrated to this 
threefold divinity, and three sacred gates to the city. The 
most sacred of all the Etruscan temples was that in his 
own capital of Tarchunia. This, although dedicated to the 
triad, was usually called " the temple of Tina,^' he being 
the first of the three. Miiller has given us the manner 
of selecting the site, and appointing the limits of the sacred 
spot. Tarchun, having chosen the most elevated spot, 
as best adapted to his purpose, close to the fortress of 
the city, — ^that the one might bless, and the other defend, 
the capital, — ^then obtained his omen that this was in 
accordance with the divine will. The omen was most pro- 
bably a flash of lightning, which, as chief augur BiJii pontU 
fex maximuSy he had the power of procuring. " He then 
pronounced with a loud voice, in the presence of a multi- 
tude of his people, these solemn, words, in the name of 
Tina of the Besena : * My temple and my sacred land shall 
extend so far as I please to make it holy, and to dedicate it 
by the mouth that now speaks. That holy object' (tree, 
or some other limit named) 'which I name, shall bound 
my temple to the east. That holy object which I name, 
shall bound my temple to the west. Between them I limit 
this temple with the drawing of lines, having surveyed it 
with the sight of mine eyes, after reflecting thereupon, and 
establishing it according to my good will and pleasure.' 
The augur then drew his lituus upon the ground, and was 
silent* 
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''This is probably what Plutarch and Taoitas call 'the 
prayer of consecration/ and it took place whenever the 
augur was called upon to make ground holy. — ^The Etruscan 
lines, both on the ground and in the air^ were in the form 
of a -i-^ and were named cardo, or ' meridian/ deeumamis, 
or 'horizon.' The four regions marked out by these Hnes 
were called cardines ; and hence our word ' cardinal^' and 
our denomination 'cardinal points.' Each region was 
again divided into four; so that the ground occupied 
by the building contained sixteen points, each giving its 
peculiar augury; of which the north-east was the most 
fortunate ; and when the augur was consulted or officiated^ 
he placed himself in the position of the gods, who were 
supposed to inhabit the north. 

" After the dedication of the ground was completed, the 
foundations which were marked out for the temple were 
surrounded with fillets and crowns, and then the soldiers' 
who had happy-sounding names went in, and threw into 
the enclosed space branches of olive and other sacred 
trees. Then came the Vestals, and the children whose 
parents were alive ; and they bathed the place in fountain 
and river water. Tarchun then sacrificed a bull, a sheep, 
and a pig ; and, laying the entrails on the grass, he prayed 
to Tma, Talna, and M. N. V.^, to bless the place. Then 
he touched the garlands in which the sacred comer-stone 
was bound, and raised it by a cord, whilst all the people 
shouted, and helped him. They then threw in metals, both 
worked and raw, of gold, silver, and copper, which were 
not dedicated to other gods, or rather to other attributes ; 
and the ceremony was ended.''* 

It will now be necessary to direct more particular atten- 
tion to the sacred persons employed in connexion with this 
system of religion. 

The first and principal of these was the augur. He was, 
in fact, in a religious sense, the human head of the people, 
— ^the visible representative of deity on earth. It was his 

* Mrs. H. Geat's " History of Etmria," vol. i. pp. 151—153. 
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high vocation to declare with absolute and despotic power 
the divine will. It was blasphemy to contradict him, — 
rebellion to disobey him. The augur ascertained the divine 
will by means prescribed in the sacred books, and then 
authoritatively declared and expounded it to the people. 
Without him there could be no election to any sacred or 
civil office ; no king, dictator, pontifex, Vestal, fetial, or 
priest, could be called into office, or enter on its duties, but 
through the instrumentality of the augur. The foundation- 
principle of all Etruscan civil and religious policy appears 
to be best expressed in the scriptural maxim, ^' There is no 
power but of God : the powers that be are ordained of God.'' 
(Eom. xiii. 1.) It is necessary to add that the character 
of the deity, as exhibited by the augur, was of a highly 
elevated nature : but he was especially represented as having 
a fetherly regard for aU the ^ple/wiLut distinction of 
rank or degree,— always open to their prayers, watching 
over their ilreste, p Jishi^ their crime^ liwa^ding the^ 
virtues, rendering it equally obligatory upon all to walk by 
one law, to observe one rule. 

The person of the augur was sacred, and his office 
endured for life. He was thus raised above fear in the 
discharge of his duty; whilst he was supported at the 
public expense, that he might have no temptation of yield- 
ing to bribery. He was always of a noble femily, no per- 
son of low condition or mean extraction being eligible to 
the office. It was necessary, not only that the augur should 
possess high birth, but also that he should be a man of 
sound judgment, considerable knowledge, and varied acquire, 
ments. For no general could march his army over a fron- 
tier, or across a river, engage in battle, or make a division 
of spoil, without the augur's permission. There could be 
no marriage or adoption in noble families without his con- 
sent. He could dissolve any assembly, nullify any election, 
and exercise a veto on all public business, by a declaration 
that such was the divine will. The power of the augur 
was, indeed, so great, that danger to the state was only 
obviated by multiplying the number of them, and thus 
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interposing the power of one as a check on the action of 
his colleague. When an augur died, his place was jSlled 
by the remaining augurs, either with or without the 
approval of the nobility. There was at least one augur in 
every city, and generally three in the most important and 
populous places. From a consideration of the great defer- 
ence paid by all classes of society to this office, and the 
length of time the institution was maintained in paramount 
influence in Italy, it cannot be doubted that a deep religious 
conviction pervaded the people that the augur was, in truth, 
the authorized exponent of the divine mind. 

The institutions of Tages in one particular greatly resem- 
bled the Hebrew dispensation. All that pertained to the 
national pohcy and institutions, — indeed, the whole range of 
political economy and regal power, — ^were as much elements 
of divinely appointed and religiously regulated matters, as 
the most sacred services of augury or sacrifice. 

Tarchun was the sovereign of the Etruscan nation. But 
afterward, when large cities arose as the capitals of the 
diflerent provinces, a king was appointed to each of them : 
so that, whilst a common bond of nationality was recog- 
nised, each state was virtually independent, and each king 
absolute ruler in his own dominions, except so far as he 
was limited by the national statute-code of Tages. 

Tarchun, with each sovereign after him, was slso pontifeit 
maximus, or "chief priest.'' The priesthood were not a 
separate caste, or, indeed, a separated body from the rest 
of the people. In fact, every Lucumo, or noble of Etruria, 
was a priest, and could take auspices, being at the same 
time equally eligible to conduct affairs of state or to 
command an army in war. 

Prom these statements it will appear, that the institutions 
of Tages, as brought into operation by Tarchun, and made 
the basis of the civil and religious statute-code of Etruria, 
exhibited a very remarkable variety of that great spiritual 
assumption which we have already found to pervade aU the 
eastern nations. Here, as well as in Assyria, Babylon, and 
Persia, we have a divinely appointed and absolute sovereign. 
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— one, too, who, in addition to regal dignity, not only holds 
in his own person the national high-priesthood, but is 
specially consecrated a representative of Deity on earth, — an 
authorized revealer and expounder of the wiU of God. "We 
hear nothing, indeed, of the grounds on which these claims 
to reverential regard and divine knowledge are made to 
rest, — ^nothing of the promised Son, or expected incarna- 
tion of Deity ; but, in every other respect, we have, in the 
combination of those three offices, all the powers and claims 
so proudly put forth by- the sovereigns of the primitive 
nations of the east. 

Yet, whilst this identity is clearly seen, it is equally 
apparent that it is brought before us in Etruria in a manner 
which seemed likely to neutralize the pernicious effects of 
these claims, at least to a very considerable extent. Por, 
although all these offices centred in Tarchun, and thus gave 
him a status nearly similar to that of an Assyrian or Persian 
potentate, the most sacred office of the three, namely, that 
of augur, was afterward given to another individual, and 
thus separated from the head of the state. The division of 
the nation into small states, or royal dominions, operated 
in the same direction : so that, whilst we perceive, in the 
essential elements of the Etruscan faith, a great similarity 
to the profane assumption of the east, we see it so modified 
by future arrangements as to be prevented from working 
out that intolerant spiritual despotism which we have had 
to contemplate in those countries. 

It will only be necessary to notice one other class of the 
sacred persons of Etruria, — the/etiales. These were always 
Lucumones, or nobles, and consequently priests. Their 
special function was to preside over and direct national 
treaties, and to seek reparation for national injury prior to 
the declaration of any war. When one tribe of the Etrus- 
can nation or any foreign state had offended or injured any 
Etrurian government, the practice was to send to the offend- 
' ing party a deputation oi/etiales, who, attired in a state- 
dress, and crowned with vervain, applied for admission to 
the senate. Here they stated their grievance, and asked 
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for redress^ within a limited time. At the end of this 
period^ if their representations were not attended to, they 
took Tina and the other .gods to witness that thej had 
performed their dnty, and it was for their country to decide 
upon the event. On their return home, they announced to 
their own senate, that war was now lawful. If this were 
resolved on, the fetialea returned to the frontier of the 
offending country, and then, casting a spear into the tern- 
tory, called the gods to witness against the want of justice 
in that people, and their obstinacy in refusing to make 
reparation. 

The Etruscans were a highly-civilized and well-educated 
people. Their arts and sciences are even now attested by 
imperishable monuments in every part of western Europe. 
But, more than this, the Etruscans were a religious people. 
They possessed, perhaps, as pure a theology as any Gentile 
nation of that period. Eor, although recognising a plurality 
of deities, they appear to have stiU retamed their knowledge 
and reverence of one supreme governing God, whose will 
they professed to seek, and by whose laws they sought to 
walk. To what extent their devotion and obedience were 
sincere and effectual, we cannot now pretend to determine ; 
but thus much is evident, — ^that they regarded God as the 
Father and Governor of men. They recognised his watch- 
ful care, believed in his ever-pervading providence, and 
continually taught the necessity of doing everything, public 
and private, — ^things of the least concern, and of the 
greatest magnitude,— in direct accordance with the divine 
wiU. 

It is a remarkable fact, and one that has been too much 
overlooked, in the providential dispensations of God toward 
mankind, — ^that, prior to the rise of Bome to fame and 
dominion, this people were brought to Italy, established 
in power, and permitted to extend the influence of their 
civilization, science, and religion throughout that peninsula. 
From the Tiber, the southern jfrontier of Etruria Proper, 
their authonty extended to Cisalpine Gaul; and their 
influence, pot^it in every respect, had a far wider range. 
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It was not by accident or chance that the band of martial 
spirits who began to rear up the fourth great monarchy,— 
which was to extend its role over all the nations of the 
worlds and nsher-in the glorious kingdom of God, — laid 
the foundation-stone of their political power in immediate 
proximity to this civilized and religious people. It can- 
not be doubted that the influence of Etruscan civilization 
and religion formed the manners, and moulded the cha- 
racter, of Bome. This being the fact, it would be very 
desirable to form a correct estimate of the Etruscan system 
of faith : but we have not information sufficient for this 
purpose. It is certain that this people retained among 
them a large portion of patriarchal truth ; that by it they 
were led to a general and effective recognition of the govern- 
ment and providence of God, and the vital importance of 
entire subjection to the Divine will; that prayer was a 
well-ascertained and frequently-practised duty; and, indeed, 
that they acknowledged that man's whole course of life on 
earth should be shaped according to the will of Heaven. 
Now it is impossible to account for the knowledge of such 
doctrines, and the existence of such practices, without 
admitting the action of a considerable amount of Divine 
truth, and the presence of a large measure of Divine influ- 
ence. It is true that the theology of the people was 
becoming corrupt, and a multiplicity of inferior deities had 
begun to be introduced ; but, prior to the foundation of 
Bome, it does not appear that this defection had become 
either so extensive, or had so fatally infringed on the pre- 
rogatives of the Supreme Deity, as to have materially 
affected the faith of the people, or their confidence in the 
Divine administration. 

There is abundant evidence, in the pictures and sculp- 
tures of the early Etruscan tombs, to attest the prevalent 
belief of the people in the primitive traditions, and in the 
doctrines of the immortality of the human soul, and of a 
future judgment. 'No eye familiar with Layard's '^ Monu- 
ments of Nineveh '^ can look over the elegant coloured 
plates of Mrs. Gray's '' Sepulchres of Etruiia,'' without 
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perceiving the constant recurrence of the symbolical tree of 
life. Between every pair of figures in the painting or 
sculpture, in every variety of form, in the frieze and other 
ornamental portions of the architecture, the tree, its fruit 
and foliage, are always to be discerned. 

Then, as to the future existence of the soul, numerous 
most significant pictures convey the ideas entertained by 
this ancient people. One or two instances will be sufficient 
to prove this. In the Grotto del Cardinale there is a 
remarkable frieze, representing a procession of souls to 
judgment, attended by good and evil angels; the former 
being represented white, and the latter black. In one 
instance, a singular struggle is seen between a good and an 
evil angel for the possession of a person, whose character 
was of such doubtful quality, that whilst the evO. angel endea- 
vours to draw off the car on which the spirit sits, the other 
interposes his power ; and the group is seen standing still, 
during the progress of the contest. In the Grotto del 
Tifone there is another remarkable painting, exhibiting a 
procession of souls. This is led by a good angel with a 
flambeau, who is followed by several spirits. Then comes 
an evil angel, whose complexion is black, and whose features 
are an ugly distortion of a negro countenance. Other souls 
foUow this figure ; and the procession is closed by another 
black evil angel, similar to the former. AU the angels, 
good and bad, have living serpents about their heads, or in 
their hands. These have been supposed to symbolize 
eternity ; but we rather incline to think them an intelli- 
gible and living exhibition of that form under which 
the great tempter introduced death and all its fearful 
consequences into the world. 

However this may be, the angelic contest for the posses- 
sion of a spirit, and the joyous appearance of the souls near 
the good angel, and the agonized aspect of those in prox- 
imity to the bad ones, clearly evince a firm belief in the 
doctrine of future rewards and punishments. Surrounded 
with a civilized population imbued with these religious views 
and doctrines, Eome was founded, and rose up into power. 
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We will proceed to notice those stages in the progress of 
Boman history which had a special influence on the foun- 
dation of the national faith. 

If we may rely on Plutarch, it seems that Numitor 
brought up Bomulus and Eemus at an Etruscan college, 
and gave them all the instruction usually imparted to 
princely Lucumones. They would, therefore, be taught 
every thing necessary to the performance of the service of 
the priesthood, of which every Lucumo was a member. 
When the two brothers, with their band of followers, went 
forth from Alba to found a new settlement, they were 
attended by augurs ; and the site of Some was selected by 
the divination of augury, according to the Etruscan usage. 
It has been remarked as a singular fact, that the religious 
guides of the new settlers should not be Alban augurs, or 
Latin priests, but Etruscans. Plutarch adds, that Bomulus 
sent to Etruria for special assistance, and had the whole 
city and its arrangements and policy directed according to 
the religious mysteries, ceremonies, and written laws, of 
that people."^ So exact, indeed, was this attention to 
sacred guidance, that Some from the first was called ^' the 
Holy City.'' 

After the singular junction of the Eomans and Sabines, 
as had been distinctly stipulated in the treaty, the Somans 
were bound to adopt the Sabine theology, laws, and 
customs, wherever these differed from those previously in 
use : and as the reKgion of the Sabines was essentially the 
same as that of Etruria, it followed that in future the reli- 
gion of Some must be entirely Etruscan. Under this 
arrangement, twelve altars were built, on which sacrifices 
were offered to the folloVing deities, — ^Vidius, Jupiter, 
Saturn, Sethlans, Summanus, Vesta, Terminus, and Veiw 
tumnus. These were all Etruscan gods. To these were 
added Quirinus, or Mars,-i-a deity peculiar to the Sabine 
people, — ^with Ops, Hora, Sol, Luna, Diana, and Lucina, 
which were divinities common to the Sabines and the Latins. 

* PLUTAKCfl, in y%td Banmlu 
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From this statement it will be seen that whilst Borne 

secured aU the advantages derivable from the civilization^ 

learnings and religious doctrines of Etruria^ she also 

received, at the very outset of her national career, an 

f increased tendency to polytheism, by the incorporation of 

■^. Sabine and Latin gods with those of Etruria. 

Bomulus also appointed two Vestals,— one from the 
Eoman, and the other from the Sabiue, nation, — ^who were 
installed priestesses of Yesta. He also established a college 
of the Salii, or dancing priests of Mars ; and he dedicated 
the Campus Martins without the walls to Mars, who, as 
Quirinus Mavors, or Marte, was common to the three 
nations. Temples were abo built to the Etruscan Sethlans 
and Janus, the latter of whom had henceforth two heads, 
to represent the union of the two nations. 

The prevalence of Etruscan institutions at Bome during 
the early part of its history, may be inferred from another 
important fact. Neither Plutarch nor any other author of 
credit ascribes one single invention to Somulus : yet it is 
certain that in his time there were kings, palaces, colleges, 
augurs, priests, temples, shrines, ceremonial services, and, in 
short, all the elements of a state-religion in the full develope- 
ment of a broad and efficient economy. 

Numa, the Sabiue, succeeded Bomulus. He was an 
eminently pious prince, and would not adorn himself with 
the ensigns of royalty, even when fully elected by the senate 
and people, until the augurs declared his appointment to 
this supreme office to be in accordance with the Divine wiQ. 
He instituted a body of priests, called pontifices, who were 
to have special charge of a bridge which he caused to be 
built across the Tiber, and who were bound to keep a feast 
of union on this bridge. Numa established a college of 
fetialea, twelve in number. He also instituted several other 
' colleges, and appointed flamens, or hereditary priests, of 

particular gods : such as the flamen of Quirinus and Eomu- 
lus, the flamen of Jupiter, th6 flamen of Mars, — whose 
wives were priestesses. This sovereign also doubled the 
number of the Yestal virgins, and built a circular temple to 
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the goddess Vesta, where the fire was ever kept burning. 
Numerous other additions were made by him to the 
institutions of the religion of Eome; and all these were 
done in the spirit of the original books of Tages, that is, 
by professed revelation. Numa alleged that he was divinely 
taught through the medium of the nymph Egeria; and, to 
render the laws which he founded on these revelations of 
the greatest benefit to his people, he had them written, and 
caused the priests of Eome to get them by heart. It is a 
singular fact, and one which, fairly considered, greatly 
confirms the view which has been taken in the foregoing 
pages, — ^that, although Eome was a martial state, and 
acquired her supremacy by successful wars, yet the most 
prosperous of her early reigns, and those which did most to 
consolidate the national power, were those of the most 
peaceftd and religious of her kings ; and of these the rule 
of Numa is a remarkable example. 

Some readers may imagine that the manner in which 
we speak of this subject is in contradiction to the doubts 
which are expressed in the preceding pages with respect to 
the history of Eome at this period. We beg, however, 
to observe, that we think those doubts to be perfectly 
warranted, and in fact imperatively called for, by the nature 
of the evidence upon which the history of this period rests. 
But it is very evident, that the civilized and religious condi- 
tion of Etruria prior to the foundation of Eome, and the 
influence of this civilization and reHgion on the condition of 
Eome, and the religious institutions brought into operation 
during the early period of Eoman history, are much more 
clearly authenticated than the names of kings, or the mar- 
vellous and improbable exploits frequently ascribed to them. 
If, therefore, it should be proved that no such prince as 
Numa ruled in Eome, we should nevertheless be compelled 
to believe that, about the time ascribed to his reign, the 
religion of Eome, which had been previously raised on an 
Etruscan basis, was greatly developed, extended, and 
strengthened by the addition of many important rites and 
institutions. 

2 I i 
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Plutarch mentions a tradition of this king^ — ^that^ whilst 
engaged in a religious service, he was informed that the 
enemy was at the gates; to which he simply replied, ''I 
am sacrificing/' — ^as if to intimate that, whilst engaged in 
the service of the gods, he felt perfectiy secure of divine 
protection. The same authority states, that at this period 
there were no images of any deity in Bome ; from which it 
has been inferred, that such images were common at that 
time in other parts of Italy. But this is altogether 
unwarranted by the language of this eminent biographer. 
His words are, '' "Nwam forbade the Bomans to represent 
the Deity in the form either of man or beast. Nor was 
there among them formerly any image or statue of the 
Divine Being. During the first hundred and seventy years, 
they built temples, indeed, and other sacred domes, but 
placed in them no figure of any kind ; persuaded that it is 
impious to represent things divine by what is perishable, 
and that we can have conception of God but by the under- 
standing. His sacrifices, too, resembled the Pythagorean 
worship; for they were without any effusion of blood, 
consisting chiefly of flour, libations of wine, and other very 
simple and unexpensive things.''* 

From this it appears that the absence of image-worship 
at Bome arose from elevated views of the divine nature ; 
that the several deities worshipped were regarded more as 
separate attributes than as truly divine personalities ; and 
that there is every probability that these views extended as 
wide as the influence of the Etruscan feith. The degeneracy 
of image-worship was brought into Bome by Lucius Tar- 
quin, who introduced figures in human form as objects of 
adoration. 

The remark of Plutarch, as to there being no bloody 
sacrifices at Bome in the time of Numa, must be taken 
with some limitation. Por the offerings of a bull, a sheep, 
and a pig were coeeval with the foundation of Bome, and 
were used under the sway of all her Latin and Sabine 

♦ FlTTTABCH, in Vitd Kuma, 
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kings. It was probably only meant to intimate that Nmna 
did not introduce any new sacrifices of this kind, notwith- 
standing his extensive additions to the ritual code in other 
respects. 

The first Tarquinian dynasty is only remarkable, in 
respect of reUgion, for the glimpse which it affords of the 
story of the Sibylline Sooks. The account of the circum- 
stance is as follows : — ^an old woman presented herself 
before the king, and offered to sell him nine books for three 
hundred pieces of gold. Beiug repulsed, she went away, 
burnt three, and, returning, demanded the same price for 
the sis which remained. Being again refused, she burnt 
three more, and demanded the same sum for the remaining 
three, threatening to destroy those, unless the money was 
paid. Struck with her manner, the king repented, and pur- 
chased the books ; after which the prophetess yanished. 

The reign of Servius Tullius exhibits the further progress 
of change in the primitive elements of the national &itlu 
We find that at this period the simple Etruscan triad had 
sunk into oblivion, and the idea was only retaiued in giving 
the designation of " the triune Jupiter '^ to the great god 
whom the Tuscans and Albans united to worship both at 
Alba and Laurentum. It is farther observable, that in the 
space of a little more than a century, which elapsed from 
the death of Numa to that of Servius, the progress of 
image-making and of respect for images was such, that at 
the latter period there was an image of the reigning 
monarch, made of wood and richly gilt, standing in one of 
the temples of Fortune in the city of Bome. 

It would be vain to attempt to trace in detail the farther 
change and extension of the religion of Bome. That state 
having entered on a career of conquest, every new pro- 
vince increased the number of national divinities, and added 
to the common stock of mythologic fetble and religious 
doctrines, until at length, when the Boman power became 
paramount throughout Egypt, the north of Africa, and a 
great part of Asia, the religion of the Bomans was, in the 
widest sense, the rebgion of the world. In treating on this 
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subject^ we must of course limit our consideration to that 
aggregate of religious elements which had become recog- 
nised by the state^ in the imperial city^ as the national reli- 
gioiu Of this it will be our endeavour to convey some 
idea. But the subject is fall of difficulty, — ^not only from 
the immensity of its range, and from the fact that the 
Eomans themselves never reduced their religion to a sys- 
tem, — ^but also because the information actually procurable 
can only be collected in detached fragments, and is but sel- 
dom found connected with any recognition of real religious 
principle or truth. 

In proceeding to sketch the principal elements of this 
religion, it will be necessary, as in other instances, to com- 
mence with its theology. But this at once presents to our 
consideration a range of polytheism beyond any thing 
witnessed in any other nation of the world. 

The Bomans divided their deities, as they did their 
senators, into several sections or classes. The first or 
highest rank of divinities were called dii majorum gentium. 
These were the great celestial gods: they were twelve 
in number. Of these, 1. The first and chief was Jupitee; 
2. His wife and sister, Jxjno; 3. Minerva or Pallas; 
4. Vesta; 5. Cbbes; 6. Neptune; 7. Venus; 8. Vuxr- 
CANUS; 9. Maes; 10. Meecueius; 11. Apollo; 12. 
Diana. 

These are generally given with the genealogy according 
to the Greek system of mythology; but it is very certain 
that this hypothesis neither explains the origin of these 
deities, nor the opinions of the Somans on that subject. 
Jupiter is set down as the son of Saturn and Ehea, and is 
said to have been bom and educated in Crete, where he 
dethroned his father, and divided his kingdom with his 
brothers. But nothing is more certain than that the Boman 
Jupiter had his origin in the Tina of the Etruscans, some- 
times worshipped as the triune Jupiter, and evidently the 
patriarchal deity of Etruria. Juno, according to the faith 
of ancient Eome, was merely a female impersonation of the 
attributes of Jupiter. It does not appear that those from 
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whom the Bomans received the elements of their religious 
system had any deity corresponding to Mine&ya; so that 
this divinity was probably imported from Greece. Vesta 
was an Etruscan goddess, patroness of the sacred fire. 
Ceees is identical with the Greek goddess Demeter. Nep^ 
TUNE seems to be equally an importation from Greece ; and 
Venus is another of the same class. There is not the 
sUghtest trace of any such licentious impersonation in the 
Etrurian Pantheon. The Eoman original of Vulcanus 
was Sethlans, the Etruscan god who gave protection against 
fire and other cognate evils. Mabs, the martial deity, wa3 
worshipped by the Etruscans as Janus, and by the Sabines 
under the name Quirinus. These appear to have been 
united by the Bomans, and adored under the name of Mars, 
to whom were ascribk the attributes and origin of th^ 
Greek Ares. Mebcurius was the Greek Hermes. Apollo 
was introduced from Greece. Diana, as a goddess, was 
common to the Sabines and Latins ; but, after the intlro- 
duction of Greek maimers, the worship of this divinity was 
associated with the mythological account of the Greek Arte'- 
mis, as a female impersonation of the attributes of ApoUo. 
These twelve constituted the principal deities of Eome : 
they were in fact the great gods of the nation, during the 
later period of its history. They were also called dii conr 
sentes,—m epithet which seems to cast light on the origin 
of Etruscan polytheism. The term is supposed to be 
derived from the verb canso, that is, canmlo, and to have 
been originally applied to the twelve Etruscan deities who 
formed the council of the supreme god. It seems, therefore, 
that, the notion of a council subservient to the will of the 
great god having obtained currency, the supposed members 
of this body were, in process of time, worshipped as divine, 
and termed dii consentes, — a term which was afterwards 
applied to the twelve superior deities of Eome. The first 
ruling power ascribed by the Etruscans to these deities, was 
the lovermnent of the world and of time; a fa<.t ^hich 
perhaps accounts for the attributes ascribed to the Boman 
deities in after-times. 
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The Eoman gods of the second section were termed dii 
selecti, and were eight in number : — 1. Satuenus, the god 
of time ; 2, Janus, the god of the year, who presided over 
the gates of heaven ; 3. Bhea, the wife of Saturn, who was 
also called Ops, Cybele, Magna MateVy &c. ; 4. Pluto, 
brother of Jupiter, and sovereign of the infernal regions ; 
5. Bacchus, the god of wine ; 6. Sol, the Sun, who was 
sometimes regarded as identical with Apollo, and at others 
as of totally different origin ; 7. Luna, a female imperso- 
nation of the moon, the daughter of Hyperion, and sister 
of Sol ; 8. Genius, the tutelary god supposed to preside 
over and protect an individual, from his birth to the end of 
his hfe. 

It will be necessary to remark further on this section of 
Boman theology. Satubn, although generally identified 
with the family of Olympus, was an Etruscan deity. Janus, 
who is here set over the year and the gates of heaven, was 
originally tiie Etruscan god of war ; and hence, although, 
after the Bomans conformed to the Greek mythology, Janus 
is superseded by Mars as the deity of war, and retires to 
the more peaceful presidency of rolling time, he is stiD, in 
accordance with his primitive character, so far recognised 
as concerned in the peaceful or warlike condition of the 
nation, that his temple was open in time of war, and 
shut during the season of peace. Bhea was generally 
described as a pregnant matron ; but, in the later portion 
of Boman history, she was worshipped under the name of 
Cybele, and was represented by the figure of a cubical block 
of stone, which was brought with great pomp from Pessinus 
in Phrygia to Bome during the second Punic war. 

Pluto was the brother of Jupiter, and husband of Pro- 
serpine, the daughter of Ceres, whom he carried off, as she 
was gathering flowers on the plains of Sicily. Associated 
with this infernal deity were other divinities of an inferior 
rank, such as the Pates or Destinies, — Clotho, Lachesis, 
and Atropos ; the Furies, — ^Alecto, Tisiphone, and Megsera, 
represented with wings, and snakes twisted in their hair, 
holding in their hands a torch and a whip to torment the 
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wicked; Motb^ "Death/^ and Somnus, '' Sleep;'* and others 
of less note. 

Bacchus, the son of Jupiter and Semele, was attended 
by Silenns, his nurse and preceptor, and by Bacchanals and 
Satyrs, Friapus, the god of gardens, whose worship was 
celebrated by emblems of the most gross indecency, was the 
son of Bacchus and Venus. Sol, ''the Sun,'* was painted 
in a juvenile form, attended by the Hcf^a, or four Seasons, 
— FeTy ''the Spring;'^ JSstaSy "the Summer ;*' Autumnm, 
" the Autuoan ;" and Hiems^ " the Winter.'' Ltjna, " the 
Moon," is represented as the sister of Sol. 

Genius, the demon or protecting god, was at first regarded 
as a tutelary spirit, which was supposed to preside over and 
to direct the actions of each individual. Some, indeed, 
held that there were two such,— one good, and the other 
bad, — attending each person throughout his whole life; 
so that under this term we have a multitude of spiritual 
existences. Although, in the early ages, these spirits were 
regarded only as subordinate ministers of the gods, they 
were at length elevated to be the objects of adoration, had 
altars and statues reared to them, and extensively received 
divine honour. 

Of the same kind as the Genii were the Lares and 
Penates, household gods who presided over families. These 
have frequently been confounded, as if they were identical; 
but this is all error. The Lares were human, spirits, who 
were at first treated with reverence, and afterwards received 
adoration, either from members of their famfly,-and, as 
such, were called Lares domesttci^'-'-oiy on the contrary, from 
the people, who awarded them national honour for their 
noble and patriotic conduct : these latter were consequently 
designated Lares publici. The name Lar is Etruscan, and 
signifies "lord," "king," or "hero." The Lares were, 
therefore, the honoured or deified spirits of men who, after 
their death, were, either from fraternal regard or patriotic 
gratitude, revered or worshipped. 

The Penates, however, were divine, and must be regarded 
dtrictly as household gods. Although sometimes spoken 

2 r 6 
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of as sustaming the same character^ the Lares and Penates 
differed in this important particular : — there was never but 
one Lar revered in one family, — the hero-deity of the 
family ; whilst the Penates are ahnost always spoken of in 
the plural, there being several deities revered as the 
guiding and protecting gods of the house. 

We have next in order to mention the third section of 
Soman deities, — ^the dii minorum gentium, or inferior gods. 
These were of various kinds, and ranged over so wide an 
expanse of imaginative creation, that only « few of the most 
prominent can have individual notice. 

The first portion of these were the dii indigetea, or heroes 
who had been raised to the rank of deities. 

Hercules may be named as one of the first of this class. 
His name, character, and labours are well known, and 
require no particular elucidation. Castor and PoUux, 
sons of Jupiter and Leda; jSneas, sometimes called Jtipitef 
Indigen ; and Bomulus Quirinus, with a host besides^ 
belong to this class. Indeed, during the later ages of 
Eoman history, it was regarded as a usual and necessary 
compliment to an emperor, to declare Him a god imme- 
diately on his death. 

Another section of the dii indigetes were termed Semones, 
probably from Semi-Aomines. Among these were Pan, the 
god of shepherds, and inventor of the flute, represented with 
horns and goat's feet; Faunus and Sylvanus; Vertumnus, 
an old Etruscan deity, who presided over the change of 
seasons and merchandise ; Pomona, the wife of Vertumnus, 
the goddess of gardens and fruits; llora, goddess of 
flowers; Terminus, an Etruscan deiiy, the god of boun- 
daries, whose temple was always open at the top ; Pales, a 
deity who presided over flocks and herds ; Hymen, the 
god of marriage; and Lavema, the patroness of thieves. 
It is, indeed, difficult and unnecessary to enumerate all 
these imaginative creations. Respite from business was 
adored as a deity; bad smells, — common sewers, — ^were 
each represented in this section of divinities. Here, also, 
the Nymphs, who presided over every part of the earth, are 
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found. Every river had its presiding deity, and the head 
or source of each was particularly sacred. Mountains and 
woods were equally favoured. 

The judges of hell also belong to the Semones. The 
Bomans worshipped in the same category all the virtues 
and affections of the mind, — ^Piety, Faith, Hope, Fortune, 
Fame ; and even bodily diseases, such as Fever, &c., were 
adored as divine. It is scarcely possible to conceive of a 
more widely spread polytheism ihm this; which reached to 
such an extent that, notwithstanding the mmiense popula- 
tion of the imperial capital in the season of its glory, it was 
said that the gods were in Bome more numerous than men*. 

We proceed to notice, in the next place, the several 
orders of sacred persons, or ministers of religion, who were 
appointed to conduct the services «f this religion. 

Here it may be observed, as a preliminary remark, that 
in Bome there was no holy caste. No man, however 
elevated the religious ofi&ce or appointment which he held, 
was thereby precluded from pursuing the ordinary avoca- 
tions of life. The chief of the augurs, or the first priest of 
the nation, might at the same time be a soldier, an advocate 
in courts of law, or fill any other pubUc or private ofi&ce. 
It should be further noticed that the priesthood of Bome 
was of two kinds, — ^the first being common to all deities, 
and the other being limited to the service of some particular 
divinity. The superior priests of Bome were cslleApon* 
tifices; those of a more ordinary character, saeerdotea. 

The origin of the word pontifex is extremely doubtful. 
The most probable solution is that it is formed from pom 
and facere^ (in the signification of the Greek pk^^w^ '' to 
perform a sacrifice,^') and that it consequently signifies 
" the priests who performed sacrifices upon the bridge.^' 
The ancient sacrifice to which this alludes was that of thirty 
men, or in later ages images of men, which were cast from 
the sacred or Sublician bridge, just after the vernal equinox, 
on the Ides of May.* 

* Diomrsius Haucabnasseus, lib. i. cap. 88. 
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These sacred officers weie the most illustrious among the 
great colleges of the priests. There can be no doubt that 
the institution had an Etruscan origin. The first time we 
hear of it in Soman history is in the reign of Numa, who, 
having built the Pons Sublicius across the Tiber, appointed 
pantifices to take charge of it, and to offer annual sacrifices 
there. At first there were ioxxs pontifices, Numa being the 
first, ox pcmtifex maximus, and Marcius, one of the noblest 
of the Sabines, being one of the other four. For a long 
time after the institution of this order, when one of the 
pontiffs died, (for the office was always conferred for life,} 
the remaining pontifices filled up the vacancy. In 300 
B.C., the Ogulnian law raised the number of pontifices to 
eight besides the pontifex maximus, four of whom were 
Plebeians. This number was continued until the dictator 
Sylla raised the number to fifteen, and Julius Caesar after- 
ward to sixteen. In both these changes the pontifex 
maximus is included in the number. 

Tlie vocation of the pontifices is explicitly stated by 
Dionysius and Livy. It was their duty to act as judges in 
all matters pertaining to religion, whether private men, 
magistrates, or ministers of the gods were concerned. The 
Gist pontifices received a code of written laws from Numa. 
What was not thus exacted for every religious ceremonial, 
the pontifices had to supply. They had to inquire into the 
conduct of all persons to whom the performance of any 
sacrifice or religious service was intrusted. The priest- 
hood, of every order or kind, were subject to their autho- 
rity. Besides which, they were the teachers of religious 
law, and the interpreters of every thing connected with the 
ceremonial service of the gods. They had also to take 
cognizance of all disobedience of religious rule, and inflict 
such punishment as they might think fit. They were 
accordingly called ''teachers,'' "ministers,'' ''guardians," 
and " interpreters, of holy things."* In the execution of 
this important range of duties, the pontiffs M'ere entirely 

* DiONTSixia Halicarnasseus, lib. ii. cap. 73 ; Liyt, lib. i. cap. 20. 
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independent^ and were not responsible either to the senate 
or to the people. 

The original sacred laws of Numa^ having received consi- 
derable additions^ were in process of time published^ — at 
least, such parts of them as related to ritual law. At first, 
the pantif ex maximtca, although, like the other members of 
the college, he might hold any civil or military employment, 
was not allowed to leave Italy : but P. Licinius Crassus 
violated this usage; and his example was frequently fol* 
lowed with impunity, as by Julius Gsesar when he went to 
his province of Gaul. 

The great body of the Boman priesthood may be consi* 
dered under two distinct heads, — ^the first including, besides 
ihid pontiJleeSy the augurs and Hkefetialea ; the second, the 
fiamines. The augurs were in Etruria called auspices, or 
iaruspices. This, as we have seen, was an Etruscan insti- 
tution, and in Bome was coeeval with the first reign, 
Eomulus appointed three augurs; Servius TuUius added 
one more ; the tribunes increased the number to nine, and 
SyUa to fifteen. The practice continued long after the 
introduction of Christianity, and was with difficulty set aside 
by the influence of the gospel. 

The duty of the augurs was to ascertain and make 
known the will of the gods, mainly for the purposes of 
state, or the direction of national affairs. The several augurs 
formed together a separate sacred college, under the presi* 
dence of the chief augur, who was called moffister collegiu 
The augur usually made his observations at midnight, or 
during twilight. Taking his station on an elevated place, 
he offered up sacrifice and prayer, and then sat down with 
his head covered, and his face turned toward the east. 
Then he fixed his mind on the space, before he decided on 
the limits within which he would look for the expected 
signification of the divine will. This was gathered, accord- 
ing to their belief and practice, from five several sources :— 
1. Thunder, lightning, meteors, comets, &c.; 2. The chirp- 
ing or flying of birds ; 8. The manner in which the sacred 
chickens took or refused their food ; 4. The peculiar appear- 
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ftnoe of certain animals ; 5. Sondiy oiher particulars^ termed 
dira. They were directed in the performance of their duties 
bj a threefold body of law and instruction : 1. The formularies 
and traditions of the college^ which in ancient times met oil 
the Nones of every month ; 2. The Atiguraha Libri, which 
were regarded as divinely authorized directions for this 
sacred service; 3. The Commentarii Av^urunii such as those 
of Messala and of Appius Claudius Pulcher. These were 
studied as the best directions which the researches of wise 
men could afford for the proper discharge of these duties. 

The power of the augurs with regard to these supposed 
manifestations of the divine will went fiEur beyond that of 
the highest civil magistrates. The first had the power to 
interdict any public procedure by declaring the auspices to 
be unfavourable ; the latter could only do so by giving 
previous notice of their intention. The influence of the 
augurs was greatest in the early ages of Soman history. 
In later times^ the power of the tribunes frequently int^- 
fered with their authority ; and in many other respects the 
augurs were coerced by the civil power. 

The fetiales composed another sacred college^ which was 
established on an Etruscan basis^ and acted as protectors 
of the public faith. In Bome^ as before in Etruria^ this 
section of the priesthood was charged with the duty of 
conducting a kind of religious negotiation prior to any 
declaration of war. This was done just in the same manner 
as that previously described as obtaining among the 
Tuscans. The presence of the fetiales was so indispen- 
sable in the ratification of a treaty of peace^ that^ on the 
termination of the second Punic war, fetiales were sent 
over to Africa, who carried with them their own verbena, 
and their own flint-stones, for smiting the victim to be 
sacrificed. 

These several kinds of priests were not devoted to any 
particular deity, but were common to all the gods, and 
consequently stood connected with the whole range of 
the national faith, and identified with all its wide scope of 
worship and ceremonial service. 
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On the contrary^ the flamens were priests individually 
devoted to the service of some particular divinity. The 
name was given them from a cap, or fillet, which they 
wore on their head. The principal of these wexe the fol- 
lowing:— 

1. Flamen Biaiis, "priest of Jupiter.'' This order was 
first appointed by Numa ; but the priests were afterward 
elected to office by the people; after which they were 
solemnly inaugurated, and admitted to the performance of 
sacred functions, by ikepontifex maximua. The flamen of 
Jupiter held an office of great dignity, but one associated 
with many inconvenient restrictions. He was not allowed 
to ride on horseback, nor to stay one night without the 
city, nor to take an oath, nor to wear a ring. He was for- 
bidden to touch, or to name, a dog, a she-goat, ivy, beans, 
or raw flesh ; with many other restrictions of an equally 
incomprehensible kind. The regulations respecting the>* 
minica, or flamen's wife, were no less stringent. He was 
required to wed a virgin according to the most sacred rites 
of religion ; and he was not allowed to marry a second 
time : consequently, as the assistance of the Jlaminica was 
essential to the proper performance of some parts of the 
flamen's religious duties, on the death of his wife he was 
obUged to resign his office. 

2. Flamines Salii were priests similar to the preceding, but 
devoted to the service and worship of Mars. They were 
twelve in number, and were instituted by Numa. They 
received this name because they were accustomed, in some 
of the sacred services, to go through the streets of the city 
dancing, dressed in an embroidered tunic, bound with a 
brasen belt, having on their head a cap rising to a consider- 
able height in the form of a cone, with sword, spear, and 
one of the andlia, or shields of Mars. They used to go to 
the Capitol, through the forum and other public parts of 
the dty, singing sacred songs as they went. The most 
solemn procession of the SaUi was on the flrst of March, in 
commemoration of the time when the sacred shield was said 
to have fallen from heaven in the reign of Numa. No 
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one could be admitted into the order of the Salii^ unless he 
were a native of the place, free-bom, and one whose father 
and mother were alive. After the close of their solemn 
procession, the Salii had a splendid entertainment prepared 
for them. Tullus Hostilius doubled the number of these 
priests. 

3. Flamines Luperci were the priests of Fan, and so 
called because thej were supposed to protect the sheep from 
wolves. Hence the place where this deity was worshipped 
was called Lupereal, and his festival Lupercaiia, celebrated 
in February; at which time the Luperci ran up and down 
the city with only a goat-skin about their waists, and thongs 
of the same in their hands, with which they struck those 
whom they met, especially married women, who were sup- 
posed thereby to be rendered prolific. There were three 
companies of Luperci, two of them of very ancient origin, 
named Fabiani and Quintiliani; and, in more recent 
times, the third was added in honour of Julius Caesar. The 
first chief priest of this section was Marc Antony; and it 
was whilst acting in that capacity at the Lupercaiia, that 
he went almost naked into the Forum Julii, and, having 
delivered an address to the people, tendered to Caesar a 
golden crown. The Luperci were one of the most ancient 
orders of priests, it being said that they were instituted by 
Evander. 

The flamens of these three orders were also selected from 
Patricians. At first they were appointed by Numa ; but 
afterwards they were elected by the people. It is sup- 
posed that the Pontifex Maximus, when there was a 
vacancy, selected three persons, of whom the people chose 
one. 

4. The fourth order of fiamens were called Politii and 
Pinarii, and were priests of Hercules. These are also said to 
have been instituted by Evander. They jointly conducted 
the worship of Hercules for a long time, until the Pinarii^ 
by either the advice or the authority of Appius Claudius, 
delegated their ministry to public slaves, soon after which 
their whole race became extinct. 
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5. Flamines Galli were priests of Cybele, Mother of 
the Gods. They were so called because they were all muti- 
lated. They used to carry the image of Cybele through the 
streets of the city, imitating the actions and gestures of 
madmen, rolling their heads and beating their breasts 
to the music of the flute, and making a great noise with 
drums and cymbals. Sometimes they would gash their 
flesh, and utter dreadful predictions. The rites of Cybele 
were characterized by gross indecency. 

The last sacred class which it will be necessary to men- 
tion, as devoted to the worship and service of a particular 
deity, is the Vestal virgins. Their original appointment 
and vocation have been already noticed : they were priest- 
esses of Vesta. At first they were nominated by the king; 
but, after the subversion of royalty, on the occasion of a 
vacancy, the pontifex maximtcs selected twenty girls, be- 
tween the age of six and sixteen ; and from these one was 
chosen by lot to the vacant office of Vestal. 

It was the duty of the Vestals to keep the sacred fire 
always burning, watching it alternately day and night. 
Whoever allowed it to go out was scourged; and the extin- 
guishing of the fire was esteemed a great public calamity, 
and could only be expiated by extraordinary sacrifices. 
The fire, after being extinguished, was lit from the sun's 
rays, as it always was on the first of March in each year. 
The senior or principal of the virgins was called VestaUa 
maxima; and to her care it is supposed the Palladium was 
confided. The sacred rites of the goddess were wholly per- 
formed by the Vestals ; and their prayers and invocations 
were always regarded as having efficient influence with the 
gods. 

When a Vestal violated her vow of chastity, she was 
tried by the pontifices^ and, being convicted, was buried 
alive with due funeral solemnities. Her paramour, if dis- 
covered, was scourged to death. 

These were the ministers of the national faith who held a 
leading position in the metropolis, and were consequently 
regarded as possessing an important religious character* 
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But^ necessary as it is to understand their office and duty^ 
it is even more important to have a clear idea of the means 
adopted to pervade the public mind throughout the land 
with religious sentiments^ and to direct them in their 
worship. In this respect the religion of Bome^ from the 
foundation of the city, presents an aspect of pecuUar impor- 
tance. Here, as in many other instances, Bomulus, adoptmg 
an Etruscan institution, — ^by which, under the laws of Tages, 
the people and territory of Etruria were regularly divided 
into tribes and curia, — ^first parted his citizens into three 
tribes, and then each tribe into ten curia, — thus separating 
the people into thirty sections. Having done this, we are 
told that " he divided the land into thirty equal portions, 
and gave one of them to each curia, having first set apart 
as much of it as was sufficient for the sacrifices and temples, 
and also reserved some part of the land for the use of the 
pubHc.''* 

This series of divisions of both the land and the people 
was not made merely for civil or political purposes, but 
also with a view to the establishment of efficient religious 
institutions. Indeed, Eomulus is celebrated as being with- 
out an equal in his care for the religion of his people. 
''No man can name,'' says the author of the "Boman 
Antiquities,'' ''any newly-built city in which so many 
priests and ministers of the gods were ordained from the 
beginning: for, without mentioning those who were invested 
with family priesthoods, threescore were appointed in his 
reigQ to perform divine service, both in the tribes and the 
curia. — ^Whereas others generally make choice of such as 
are to preside over religious matters in a mean and incon- 
siderate manner ; some thinking fit to make public sale of 
this honour, others disposing of it by lot ; he would not 
sufler the priesthood to be either venal or distributed 
by lot; but made a law, that each curia should choose 
two persons, both above fifty years of age, of distinguish- 
ed birth and virtue, competent fortune, and without any 

* DioNYSivs Halicaenasseus, lib. ii. cap. 7. 
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bodily defect. These were not to enjoy their honours 
during any limited time ; but for life, freed from military 
employments by their age, and from the cares of civil 
government by this law/'* 

It is scarcely possible to over-rate the importance of this 
statement. We have here, at the very outset of Boman 
history, a geographical division of that country, and two 
ministers of religion placed in special charge of the religious 
interests of the people of each district. It must be freely 
admitted that this usage was adopted from Etruria; but 
wheucesoever it was derived, is it not the first time we ever 
meet with a territorial appointment of ministers of religion? 
H^e we have unquestionably the origin of parishes and of 
a parochial clergy. Nowhere else, either amongst the 
Hebrews or the Gentiles, do we find anything approaching 
to this geographical division of the people into religious 
cures. 

It does not appear that these priests, or, in fact, those 
of any other order, received any regular stipend for the 
performance of their religious functions. It rather seems 
that the honour and the status, thus obtained, were regarded 
as a sufficient remuneration. Eomulus is said to have set 
apart sufficient land to provide for the sacrifices and sacred 
rites which were enjoined ; and Livy also states that Numa, 
who appointed the greatest number of priests and sacrifices, 
provided a fond for defraying these expenses. But this 
outlay, except in the case of the Yestal virgms^ who had a 
regular salary, must not be taken to include anything more 
than the repairs of the teoq^es, and the cost of sacrificial 
animals. In later tunes, indeed, the priests claimed exl 
emption from the payment of taxes, and the pontifices and 
augurs for a while enjoyed this privilege; but at length 
they were compelled to forego it. Augustus increased 
both the honour and the emoluments of the priests. It 
seems to be ascertained, that everything necessary to the 
respectable maintenance of religious institutions was pro- 

* DiONTSius Halicarnassetjs, lib. ii. cap. 21. 
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vided, but that the private fortune of the men elected to 
the priesthood rendered their having a salary unnecessary. 
There can be little doubt that the wages of the servants 
and assistants who waited on the temple^ and the cost of 
sacrifices^ were defrayed out of the public funds. 

We have next to direct attention to the sacred places 
and rites of the Boman religion. 

Even in the early portions of Eoman history, we fre- 
quently hear of the worship of numerous deities; whilst, in 
much later times, we are informed of temples being erected 
to these same gods; and the information is given in a 
manner which leads to the impression, that no temple had 
previously been erected to these divinities. The solution 
of this apparent difficulty is probably found in the fact, 
that, adopting nearly the terms of Greece with her religious 
ideas, the Bomans cedled any place set apart for the sacred 
service of religion a *' temple,'' even although it contained 
nothing more than an enclosed space and a simple altar. 
This, in fact, seems to have been the primitive idea. For 
" temple,'' Latin, templum, comes from the Greek TifMeiH)^;, 
from rifjona, ''to cut ofT;" templum, according to Servius, 
being any place which was circumscribed and separated by 
the augurs from the rest of the land by a certain solemn 
formula. So that, in the sense of the early Bomans, a 
temple was not an ecclesiastical building, but a consecrated 
place, whether containing a building or not. The act of 
consecration by the augurs was, in fact, the great essential 
necessary to constitute a place sacred. The Boman temples 
in later times were built in the Greek style ; the entrance 
being, if possible, toward the west, whilst the statue of the 
deity was always placed in the interior opposite the entrance. 
It was also regarded as an important point, when prac* 
ticable, to have the entrance to the temple by the side of a 
street or road; so that passers-by, without being diverted 
from their course, could offer their salutations to the god. 

The worship of the Bomans consisted chiefly in prayers, 
vows, and sacrifices. 

Prayer was essential to every act of worship; and the 
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order of words employed in the supplications to deity was 
regarded as of the utmost importance. These forms of 
prayer varied, of course, with the nature of the sacrifice. 
The great importance attached to precision in the forms of 
speech used in prayer, is supposed to have given rise to the 
notion, that some special virtue pervaded certain collo- 
cations of language ; and hence sprang belief in the efficacy 
of charms and incantations. Those who prayed stood 
usually with their heads covered, looking towards the east. 
A priest pronounced the words before them : they often 
touched the altars, or the knees of the images of the gods, 
turning themselves round in a circle towards the right, 
sometimes putting their right hand to their mouthy and not 
unfrequently prostrating themselves on the ground. 

Vows were presented to the gods by the ancient Eomans 
with the same solemnity. In the hope of obtaining some 
desired good, they vowed temples, games, sacrifices, gifts, a 
certain part of the plunder of a city, and also what was 
called vet sacrum^ that is, all the cattle which were pro- 
duced from the first of March to the end of April. Among 
the Samnites, men were included in the things vowed. 
Sometimes they used to write their vows on paper or waxen 
tablets, to seal them up, and fasten them with wax to the 
images of the gods ; that being supposed to be the seat of 
mercy. 

Thanksgivings used always to be offered up to the gods 
for benefits received, and upon all fortunate events. It was 
believed that the gods, after remarkable success, used to 
send on men, through the agency of Nemesis, a reverse of 
fortune; to avoid which, it is said, Augustus, influenced 
by a dream, was in the habit of begging alms of the people 
once a year, in the hope that this feigned humiliation and 
adversity would satisfy the resentment of the malign god- 
dess, and ward off real distress. 

There was one peculiar manner in which the Bomans 
testified their gratitude to the gods for any signal deliver- 
ance or special victory. When the senate decreed a lectin 
stemiunif as this service was called, tables were provided,^ 
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which were covered with the choicest viands, as prepared 
for a samptaoQs feast. Around these tables the images of 
the gods and goddesses, removed from their pedestals, and 
reclining on conches, were placed, as if enjoying a repast. 
The splendid triumph of Cicero over the conspiracy of Cati- 
line was honoured with a public thanksgiving of this kind, 
— the ouly instance, as that great orator used to boast, of 
its having been conferred on a person without his having 
laid aside his robe of peace. 

The most important part of worship consisted in sacri- 
fice ; and it was always necessary that those who offered it 
should be chaste and pure; that they should previously 
bathe, be dressed in white robes, and be crowned with the 
leaves of that tree which was thought most acceptable to 
the god whom they worshipped. It was essential that the 
animal should be without spot and blemish, one never 
yoked, but chosen from among a flock or herd approved by 
the priests, and marked with chalk. It was then adorned 
with fillets, ribbons, crowns, and gilded horns. 

When these necessary preparations had been made, the 
victim was led to the altar by the assistants of the priests, 
called iiiepopa, with their clothes tucked up, and naked to 
the waist. The animal was conducted by a rope, which was 
not to be drawn tight, since it was necessary, as far as pos- 
sible, for it to appear to come willingly, and not by force, 
which was always regarded as a bad omen. Por the same 
reason, it was allowed to stand loose before the altar ; and 
if it ran away, it was regarded as a most calamitous circum- 
stance. 

These preparations having been made, and silence com- 
manded, bran and meal, mixed with salt, were sprinkled on 
the head of the animal, and frankincense and wine were 
poured between its horns, — ^the priest first tasting the wine 
himself, and giving it to those nearest him to taste it also. 
This was called the ''libation.'' The priest then plucked 
a few hairs from betwixt the horns of the victim, and threw 
them into the fire. This being done, the animal was struck 
with an axe or mall, by the order of the priest ; the assist- 
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ant asking, Agone ? ^' Shall I do it V to which the priest 
replied, Hoc age, " So do/' The victim was then stabbed 
with knives ; and the blood, being caught in goblets, was 
poured on the altar. It was then flayed ; and the carcass 
sometimes was wholly consumed with fire : the sacrifice was 
then called hohcaustum. Usually, however, only a part 
was burnt, and the remainder divided between the priest 
and the person providing the animal. Upon this division 
of the sacrificed animal, the Aaruspices inspected the entrails, 
of which the liver was the most prominent element, and 
supposed to afford the most certain omens of future events. 
If the signs were favourable, then it was said that an 
acceptable sacrifice had been offered to God : if the con- 
trary, then another animal was offered ; and so sometimes 
several creatures were devoted before the desired appear- 
ances were realized. After this inspection the part of the 
sacrifice which was devoted to the god was sprinkled with 
meal, wine, and frankincense, and burnt on the altar. 
When the sacrifice was finished, the priest, having again 
washed and prayed, formally dismissed the assembly. 

At the close of the sacrifice followed a feast. If the rite 
was a public one, the feast was provided by the epulones, 
who were officers specially appointed to prepare banquets 
given in honour of the gods. In private sacrifices the per- 
son offering feasted with his friends on the parts assigned 
them. The victims offered to the celestial gods were gene- 
rally white; their neck was bent upward, and the knife 
was appKed from above, the blood being afterward sprin- 
kled on the altar. On the contrary, the animals sacri- 
ficed to the infernal deities were black, their heads were 
bent downward, the knife was apphed from beneath, aad 
the blood was poured into a ditch. There was a corre- 
sponding difference in the dress and demeanour of the per- 
sons offering. Those who presented a sacrifice to the 
celestial gods came dressed in white, having bathed the 
whole body : they made hbations by tossing the liquor out 
of the cup, and prayed with their hands raised to heaven. 
Those who sacrificed to the infernal gods were dressed in 
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blacky only sprinkled their bodies with water, made liba- 
tions by taming the hand, threw the cup into the fire, and 
prayed with their palms turned downward, and striking the 
ground with their feet 

The ancient Bomans sometimes offered human sacrifices. 
By a law enacted by Eomulus, which has been called lex 
perditionisj persons guilty of certain crimes, such as 
treachery or sedition, were devoted to Pluto and the infer- 
nal gods, and, in consequence, any one might kill them 
with impunity. Afterwards a dictator, consul, or prs&tor, 
might devote, not only himself, but any one of a particular 
legion which was composed entirely of Bomans, and slay 
bJTn as an expiatory victim. It seems that, in the early 
ages of £ome, human sacrifices were offered annually. 
Pliny mentions a law made a.u.c. 657, for prohibiting thia 
horrid practice; but it is reasonably believed that this 
enactment referred only to private and magical rites ; for 
fifky years after the enactment mentioned by Pliny, in the 
time of Julius Caesar, two men were slain and sacrificed 
with the usual solemnities in the Campm Martins, by the 
pontijlcea and flamen of Mars. And, as a proof that this 
savage practice was not renounced in the most glorious 
period of Koman history, it may be stated, that Augustus, 
after having compelled L. Antonius to surrender at Perusia, 
ordered four hundred senators and equites, who had sup- 
ported Antony, to be sacrificed as victims at the altar of 
Julius Gsesar, on the Ides of March, a.u.c. 713. 

It will be necessary here to refer to some of the Boman 
festivals, as they were intimately connected with rehgion, 
and exerted a very considerable influence on the manners 
and morals of the people. Our notice, however, will only 
extend to three of the principal of these, — ^the LupercaUa, 
the Bacchanalia, and the Saturnalia, 

The Inipercalia was a festival appointed to the honour 
of the Lycian Pan, and was celebrated in Bome on the 
fifteenth day of Pebruary. It was one of the most ancient 
Boman feasts, and was celebrated on the spot where 
Bomulus and Bemus were supposed to have been suckled 
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by the she-woK; and where a temple was erected, and a 
grove planted, in honour of this deity. The entire pro- 
ceedings of this festival derived their character from the 
fact, that they were appointed in honour of Pan as the 
deity presiding over fertility. On this occasion goats and 
young dogs were sacrificed, and two noble youths selected, 
to whose foreheads the blood of these victims was applied, 
and afterwards wiped off with soft wool dipped in milk; 
during which process, the youths were required to laugh. 
After the sacrifice, the Luperci partook of a meal, and were 
plentifully supplied with wine. They then cut the skins of 
the sacrificed animals into pieces ; some of which they tied 
around their bodies, and the others they used as thongs. 
They then ran naked through the streets of the city, touch- 
ing or striking all whom they met in their way. Women 
rather sought than avoided these blows, as they were sup- 
posed to promote fertility, and to diminish the pains of 
child-bearing. The grossest impurity was practised in con- 
nexion with these rites in Egypt ; and even in £ome they 
were promotive of vile indecency, and were sometimes con- 
nected with displays of shocking depravity. 

The Bacchanalia was not, pjoperly speaking, a Roman 
festival established by law, although it evidently sustained 
that character, and produced the same effects as if it had 
been so authorized. It was, in fact, an adaptation of the 
mysteries of Dionysus, or Bacchus, to Bome. It is said 
that they were introduced into Italy at an early period; 
although, from the assertion of Livy, it would seem that 
they were not known at Rome until a later date, and that 
even then their celebration was kept a profound secret. 
When, however, we state the nature and frequency of these 
orgitjs, this account will be received with great suspicion; 
The Bacchanalia were celebrated, at first, three days in every 
year, and that in the day-time, when women only were 
admitted, and matrons performed the necessary priestly 
of&ces; until, at length, PacuUa Minia, a Campanian 
matron, being priestess, professed to have received a mis- 
sion from the god, by which she was charged to alter the 
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time of celebration from three days in the year to five days 
in the months and also to allow men to be initiated, and 
to celebrate these orgies at night-time. Thenceforward, 
according to Livy, these lites became scenes of the most 
abominable proceedings, of which the licentious inter- 
course between the sexes was the least eviL In fact, the 
account of the Boman author is filled with sickening details 
of the most revolting and abandoned villany.*'^ How seven 
thousand persons (for that is the number stated) could be 
initiated into a fraternity of this kind, and hold noctomal 
meetings monthly, five nights in succession, without the 
knowledge of the public authorities, seems incredible. 

When these orgies w^re denounced by the senate, 
B.G. 186, it is said, that Borne was almost deserted, — so 
many persons, feeling themselves implicated in those pro- 
ceedings, sought safety in flight. !From this period, these 
practices were forbidden by explicit law, except in case of 
special application to the senate. The Liberalia was devised 
as a pure and innocent festival in honour of Bacchus, in- 
stead of that which had been abolished : but there is reason 
to fear that the new institution soon sank, into all the 
abominations of the old one ; for St. Augustine denounces 
the extreme Uoentiousness of this festival in his day.f 

The Saturnalia was a festival to Satumus, to whom was 
attributed the introduction of s^cultuie and the arts of 
civilized life into Italy. The whole of the month of 
December was regarded as consecrated to this deity: but 
the feast was at first celebrated during one day, was after- 
wards extended to three, and again by Caligula to five. 
During the period assigned to this festival, universal feasting 
and merriment prevailed; no public business was trans- 
acted ; the law-courts were closed ; the schools kept holiday ; 
to commence war was impious; to punish a criminal 
involved pollution. The scourge kept for the punishment 
of slaves was, during this time, locked up under the seal of 
the master. All distinction between master and slave was 

♦ LiVT, EiH, lib. zxxiz. cap. 9 — 17. 
t De Civitate J>ei, lib. yii. cap. 21. 
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laid aside: even public gambling was allowed by the 
BedUes ; and presents were generally interchanged between 
friends. In fact^ many of the circumstances attendant on 
the Italian Carnival, and on the Popish mode of celebrating 
Christmas, are evidently borrowed from the Eoman Satur- 
nalia. 

It now becomes necessary to take a general view of this 
great ecclesiastical establishment, in connexion with its 
theology, doctrines, and rites, for the purpose of forming 
some definite opinion of its moral and religious results 
upon the nation at large. 

It is but just to admit, that we find in ancient Home an 
ecclesiastical institution which, for breadth of range, com- 
bined influence, power, and completeness of detail, has no 
parallel in the ancient Gentile world. The political isola- 
tion of the several Grecian states, to a great extent, 
destroyed the unity of the national religious establishments, 
by introducing not only division, but diversity. In Bome, 
on the contrary, the very reverse was the case. Small in 
the beginning as were the Roman population and territory, 
the daring Qnergy of that state went forward in a continued 
career of aggression and extension, until the world lay 
prostrate at the feet of the proud republic. Remarkable as 
this extensive range of conquest is, it is equally so that, 
whilst islands and continents submitted to the Roman 
power, the imperial Government maintained, throughout, 
the pai^mount influence of the seat of rule, and the identity 
and unity of its religious system. Aggregating to itself, 
with equal facility, territorial dominion and religious ele- 
ments, grasping at the same moment the kingdoms and 
the gods of the conquered, the whole was still Rome, and 
all its adjuncts Roman. Whether in Greece or Judea, 
Egypt or Britain, the highest attainable civil privilege was, 
to be a citizen of Rome. So, when Greece, Egypt, and 
Phenicia had extended the Pantheon of Rome by the 
addition of their divinities, the religion of Rome was as 
united as before. The imperial state, exercising an irresist- 
ible power, moulded all these additions into the Roman 
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iicter, and folly fased them into the great body of its 
siastical ecoDomy. 

ooking ftt the external stroctnTe of this religTOos 
tm, we can scarcely find any thing of the kind more 
d or complete : — the pontificei, headed by the poKiifnx 
imus ; the angurs, by the chief ai^nr ; the flamens of 
mperior triad of deities, and of the other gods and 
leases. When we contemplat*; these, composed of the 
ocracy of the power, intellect, wealth, and genina of 
le, — supplemented by a weighty and influential paro- 
I cle^y, spread over the whole extent of Italy, and lay- 
hold on the manners, judgment, and sympathy of the 
>le in every loc^ty, — we have brought under review 
ighty ecclesiastical agency. And when it is further 
idered that all the elements and powers of this system 
! identified with the imperial government, — that the 
tial prowess of Bome looked to her rehgion for gnidance, 
ction, and support, — ^that the national councils were 
lys held in the presence, and subject to the interposition, 
he highest ministers of the national faith, — that the 
ed persons, rites, and usages, throughout the land, were 
gniaed by the jurisprudence of the state, and incorpo- 
d into the entire policy of the empire : — when ail this is 
ndeted, it will appear that the ecclesiastical institutions 
kune were designed and carried into effect on a scale 
grandeur and completeness commensurate with the 
ssal power and extent of that mighty empire. 
Jot can it be denied that these religious arrangements, 
this system of ecclesiastical order, answered, to a great 
nt, the intended object. Under these influences, the 
lans became a very religious people. No affair of state 
prosecuted, no enterprise entered upon, without a 
;ent inquiry aa to the divine will respecting it. No 
ate individual of repute would build a -house, take a 
ney, or enter upon any important business, without 
ifice and prayer. Religion, in fact, was continually 
gnised in all public and private affairs. The nation had 
emples, deities, and state hierarchy. No ofBcc conld be 
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filled without the aid and action of a minister of religion. 
Nor was this practical piety confined to public affairs : on 
the contrary, it pervaded the community; every family had 
its gods, every house possessed its Lar and Penates. Marriage 
was contracted with religious services; every social and 
relative change and incident brought the parties into con- 
nexion with religious rites ; and at death the funeral solem* 
nities were equally associated with sacred ceremonies. 

There is another important fact which deserves to be 
fully recognised and carefully considered in a review of the 
religion of Some. That religion was, as we have seen, 
based on many pure and sound doctrines of patriarchal 
faith. It may be regarded as an undoubted fact, that the 
reUgion introduced into ancient Etruria taught the existence 
of one supreme God, insisted on the doctrine of his provi- 
dential government of the world, recognised the influence 
and power of his Spirit on the mind and circumstances of 
man, admitted the immortality of the soul, and, to a con- 
siderable extent at least, indicated the doctrine of a future 
state of rewards and punishments. It was, therefore, the 
every-day doctrine of this people, that the Divine will is 
the only proper rule of action ; and that every one, both 
in his private and in his public capacity, is bound to act 
in obedience to the will of God. 

£ome was founded, and its institutions established, 
under the pervading influence of these doctrines : and, as a 
proof that Eomulus, Numa, and their successors adhered 
to the spirit of these truths, it must be remembered that, 
for about one hundred and fifty years after the founda- 
tion of the city, no image- worship was seen within its walls. 

Still the question returns upon us, — ^What was the result 
of the operation of such circumstances and doctrines upon 
the mind of the Boman people, after their career of military 
conquest had filled them with affluence and the pride of 
power ? In other words. What was the real religious con- 
dition of Bome when, sitting as a queen among the nations, 
she had appropriated to herself the wealth of many peoples, 
as well as the Jeaming, refinement, and genius of Greece ? 
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It is feared that a clear and candid solution of this 
question will commnnicate most humiliating infonnation. 
First, in r^ard of theology, what did the Somans know 
and believe respecting the Divine nature and government P 
It will be obvious, that we must here discriminate between 
the learned and the ignorant, — ^the philosophers and the 
educated classes of society, and those who had no informa- 
tion on these important subjects, beyond what was afforded 
by the traditions floating in public report and the tales of 
the poets. Of the latter we can say but little : they either 
beheved the fictions of Ovid and Virgil, and the correspond- 
ing legends, which had been handed down from antiquity, 
or they did not. If they did, what notion could they have 
of Ood ? or, rather, of the endless variety of gods ? To 
believe in the universal pantheism of Boman legends and 
Latin poetry, would be to entertain such notions of the 
Divine nature as must inevitably prevent the mind from 
realizing any sound opinion respecting the nature, govern- 
ment, providence, or attributes of Deity : while, on the 
other hand, to disbelieve these, was to sink into all the 
darkness and absurdity of atheism : for they had access to 
no further information, nor any means of obtaining addi- 
tional enlightenment. This, it must be admitted, presents 
a deplorable picture of the great mass of the Boman people. 
If any thing on earth deserves the name of supersitition, it 
is a steady attention to religious requirement in utter igno- 
rance of God. This was the condition of the Bomans. With 
a host of deities, a regularly constituted hierarchy, countless 
temples, multifarious rites, and general devotion, the people 
had no accurate knowledge of God, or, rather, were utterly 
ignorant of his nature and attributes. 

But it may be supposed that the learned and philosophi- 
cal portion of the Boman people must at least have had 
some tolerably clear conceptions of the Divine nature, and 
a reasonable faith in the goodness and power of God. It is 
an unquestionable fact, that such knowledge and affiance are 
very generally ascribed to them by the educated classes in 
our own country. It is of importance, therefore, that we 
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obtain a solution of this difficulty^ and ascertain what were 
the views entertained on this subject by the best-informed 
among the Bomans in the later pmod of their history. 
Fortunately we have ample means for the prosecution of 
this inquiry. On no portion of the rel^on of the ancient 
world have we such fall and satisfactory information as on 
this. Cicero, who held for a long time one of the most 
important offices in the ancient Ilomish hierarchy, as being 
the chief of tiie augurs, and who was evidently one of the 
best-informed men of his age, has written copiously on the 
subject under discussion, and thus placed in our hands the 
knowledge so much needed. 

It will be necessaiy to sketch an outline of Uie works 
referred to, and then to give the substance of the informa- 
tion which they communicate. 

Cicero treats of this subject in three works, which appear 
to have been designed as a series of treatises on theology. 
The first is entitled Be Naturd Deorvm, *' Of the Nature of 
the Gods ;'' the second, De Divinatione, '' Concerning Divi- 
nation/' and the third, J)e Fato, "On Fate.'' 

In the first of these Cicero introduces three eminent phi- 
losophers, who argue at great length the subject indicated 
by the title. The wdghty matter is discussed in a brilliant 
series of addresses. Yelleius opens the debate. He gives 
a brief but forcible review of the leading philosophers, 
banning with Thales; proceeds to enumerate the schemes 
and creeds of twenty-seven of the most prominent teachers 
of different ages and countries ; and then exhibits and lauds 
the system of Epicurus, because, as he contends, that philoso- 
pher placed the existence of the gods on its proper founda- 
tion, — ^the belief implanted by Nature in the hearts of man- 
kind ; and, secondly, because he rightly pronounced their 
attributes to be happiness, immortaUty, apathy; represent- 
ing them as « doing nothing, feeling nothing from without, 
rejoicing in their own wisdom and virtue, and being, 
although of mi^ty power, and infinite in their nature, as 
numerous as men.^'^ Cotta, who was jponti/kc maximm at 

♦ De Naturd Deorum^ lib. i. cap. 19. 
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the time, is next introdaced, as representing the New 
Academy. He forcibly assails every part of the system 
advocated by the preceding speaker; shows ^'that the 
reasons assigned by Epicoros for the existence of the god$ 
are utterly inadequate ; secondly, that, granting their exist- 
ence, nothing can be less dignified than the forms and attri- 
butes ascribed to them; and, thirdly, granting these forms 
and qualities, nothing more absurd than that men should 
render homage or feel gratitude to those from whom they 
have not received, and do not hope to receive, any 
benefits.'' 

The second book contains an investigation of the sub- 
ject by Balbus. By him the matter is divided into four 
sections: 1. The existence of gods; 2. Their nature; 
3. Their government of the world; 4. Their watchful care 
of mankind, or providence. The existence of gods he 
advocates from the universal belief of mankind, — ^the well- 
authenticated accounts of their appearances on earth, — ^from 
prophecies, presentiments, omens, and auguries, — ^from the 
evident proofs of design, and of the adaptation of. means 
to a beneficial end, in the arrangements of the material 
world, — ^from the nature of man himself and his mental 
constitution,— from certain physical considerations, which 
tend clearly and unequivocally to the establishment of a 
system of pantheism, — ^and from the gradual upward pror 
gression in the works of creation, from plants to animals, 
and from the lower ftTiiTnala to man ; which leads us to infer 
that the series ascends from man to beings absolutely per- 
fect. In treating of the nature of the gods, the pantheistic 
principle is again broadly asserted: — God is the universe, 
and the universe is God; whence is derived the conclusion, 
that the Deity must be spherical in form, because the sphere 
is the most perfect of figures. But while the universe is 
God as a whole, it contains among its parts many gods, 
among the number of whom are the heavenly bodies. 
Then follows a curious digression on the origin of the 
Greek and Eoman Pantheon, and on the causes which led 
men to commit the folly of picturing to themselves gods 
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differing in shape, in age, and in apparel^ of assigning to 
them the relationships of domestic life, and of ascribing to 
them the desires and passions by which mortals are agi- 
tated. Lastly, the government and providence of the gods 
is deduced from three considerations : — 1. From their exist- 
ence ; which being granted, it necessarily follows that they 
must rule the world. 2. From the admitted truth, that all 
things are subject to the laws of Nature ; but Nature, when 
properly defined and understood, is another name for God. 
3. From the beauty, harmony, wisdom, and benevolence 
manifested in the works of creation. This last section is 
handled with great skill and effect : the absurdity of the 
doctrine which taught that the world was produced by a 
fortuitous concourse of atoms, is forcibly exposed. The 
whole is wound up by demonstrating that all things ser^ 
viceable to man were made for his use ; and that the Deity 
watches over the safety and welfare, not only of the whole 
human race collectively, but of every individual member of 
the family. 

In the third book, Cotta resumes the discourse, for the 
purpose, not of absolutely demolishing what has been 
advanced by Balbus, but of setting forth, after the manner 
of the sceptics, that the reasonings employed by the last 
speaker were unsatisfactory, and not calculated to produce 
conviction. 

The second work. Be Bivinaiione, was intended as a con- 
tinuation of the treatise on the Nature of the Gods, out of 
which the inquiry naturally arises. It exhibits the conflict- 
ing opinions of the Stoics and the Academy upon the reality 
of the science of divination, and the degree of confidence 
which ought to be reposed in its professors. In the first 
book Q. Cicero defends the doctrines of the Stoics. He 
divides divination into two branches, — the divination of 
nature, and the divination of art. To the first he ascribes 
dreams, inward presages and presentiments, and the ecsta- 
tic frenzy, during which the mind inspired by a god dis- 
cerns the secrets of the future, and pours forth its concep- 
tions in prophetic words. In the second are comprehended 

2 K 5 
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the indicatiom jielded by the entrails of the slaughtered 
victun, by the flight, the cries, and the feeding of biids, by 
thunder and lightning, by tots, by astrology, and by all those 
strange sighta and sounds which were regarded as the 
shadows cast before by coming e^nts. Kumerous exam- 
ples are adduced to establish the certainty of the varioaa 
methods, cases of failure being exphuned away by supposing 
an error in the interpretation of the sign, while the truth of 
the general [mnciples is confirmed by an iqipeal to the con- 
curring belief of philosophers, poets, and numkind at large. 
Hence it is maintained that we are justified in concluding 
that the future is revealed to us both &om within and iiom 
without, and that the information proceeds from the gods, 
from fate, or from nature. 

In the second book of this work, Cicero himself adduces 
the argoiuents of Cameades, who held that divination was 
altogether a delusion, and that the knowledge which it 
pretends to convey, if real, would be a curse, rather than a 
blessing, to men. He then proceeds to confute each of the 
propositions enunciated by the preceding speaker, and 
finishes by urging the necessity of upholding and extending 
the influence of true religion, and of waging a vigorous 
war in every quarter against superstition in every form. 

In the third of the works referred to, Be Fato, it seems 
to have been the object of tlie eloquent author to give a 
review of the opinions entertained by the chief phOosophic 
sects upon fate, or destiny, and the compatibihty of the 
doctrine of predestination with free-will ; in which the most 
prominent place is assigned to the Stoics, — who maintained 
that fcte, or destiny, was the great ruhng power of the 
universe, the Xoyw, or antma mundi ; in other words, the 
Divine essence, from which all impulses were derived , — and 
to the Academics, who conceived that the movements of the 
mind were voluntary, and independent of, or, at least, not 
necessarily subject to, external control.* 

• See syery »l)le Bualjsis of the works of Cicero in De. William Smith's 
" Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography and Mythology," io wliich 
we hare been indebted. 
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It IS scarcely possible to over-rate the importance of 
these works in assisting us to form a just estimate of the 
theology of Heathen £ome. We have here brought under 
our inspection all that the most profound learnings exalted 
genius^ and devoted research of imperial Bome could dis- 
cover respecting the gods which it worshipped, and the 
sacred services in which it took a part, as the most essential 
elements of the national fsuth. And to what does all this 
amount? What is the substantial information thus ob- 
tained ? We learn, indeed, that the philosophy of Greece 
had been imported into Some, and that its . results abun- 
dantly justify the estimate given of its influence in a pre- 
ceding chapter. But, in respect of the theology of Bome, 
we find that the doctrines of Epicurus had obtained such 
an a^icendancy over the Boman mind, that an advocate of 
this system is put forth by Cicero as one of the most pro- 
minent representatives of the national religion : and this 
advocate maintains, " that the gods must be acknowledged 
to be of human form ; yet that form is not body, but some- 
thing like body ; nor does it contain blood, but something Hke 
blood/^* He ridicules the idea of providence, as entailing 
too much labour on Ood, insisting on the dogma, that ease 
is essential to happiness; and he sneers at Divine oversight 
and government, saying, *'You have imposed on us an 
eternal Master, whom we must dread day and night. 
For who can be free from fear of a Deity who foresees, 
regards, and animadverts on every thing; one who 
thinks all things are his own; a curious, ever busy 
GodP'^t He closes, exulting in a host of gods who 
take no thoi^ht of men : '' Epicurus having freed us from 
these terrors, and restored us to liberty, we have no dread 
of those beings, whom we have reason to think entirely 
free from all trouble themselves, and who do not impose 
any on others.'^ J 

From this near approach to atheism, we turn to the 
doctrines of the Stoics, as advocated by Balbus : and what 

* De Naturd Deorum^ lib. i. cap. 18. t Idem^ cap. 20. 

X Ibid. 
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does he give ns, instead of this inert Epicurean deity ? He, 
indee^y insists npon Divine providence and government; 
but when we come to look at the deity who governs, we 
are told that, '' as the idea we have of the deity compre- 
hends two things, — ^the one, that he is animated; the other, 
that nothing in nature exceeds him ; I do not see anything 
more consistent with this idea than to attribute mind and 
divinity to the world, — the most excellent of all beings. 
Nor is it to be doubted, that whatever has life, sense, 
reason, and understanding, must excel that which is desti- 
tute of them. It follows, then, that the world has life, 
sense, reason, and understanding, and is consequently a 
deity /^* But, although the world is a god, it is not the 
only one. The philosopher proceeds, '' I cannot, therefore, 
conceive, that this constant course of the planets, — ^this 
just agreement in thar various motions, through all eter- 
nity, — can be preserved without a mind, reason, and consi- 
deration ; and since we perceive them in the stars, we cannot 
but place them in the rank of the gods/' This applies to 
the planets ; but of the fixed stars he adds, " The fixed stars 
have their own sphere, separate and free from any conjunc- 
tion with the sky. Their perpetual courses, with that 
admirable and incredible constancy, so plainly declare a 
Divine power and mind to be in them, that he who cannot 
perceive their divinity, must be incapable of perception.''t 

Our limits forbid further quotations : these simple facts 
are sufficient for our purpose. They inform us, that a man 
of the most eminent station, learning, wisdom, and genius, 
while Julius Csesar held the reins of empire, devoted him- 
self of set purpose to present to the world a feir exhibi- 
tion of the opinions entertained by his countrymen on the 
most important and difficult of aU subjects, — the nature and 
attributes of God. And what are the great results of this 
inquiry ? After the most profound and extensive research, 
it comes to this, — ^that Cicero could find nothing ^better 
than the abstract, inert divinity of Epicurus, or the wild 

* Be Naturd Deorum, Kb. u. cap. 17. f Ibid, cap. 21. 
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pantheism of Zeno, to exhibit as the theology of Borne at 
the dawn of the Augustine era. It is true that Cotta, the 
pontifex maximus, is introduced as one of the interlocutors ; 
but he advocates no system : he demolishes the arguments 
of the Epicurean, and doubts the conclusions of the Stoic, 
but he has nothing better to give. 

Let the reader mark with care the inevitable conclusion 
to which these facts conduct us. They show, first, that 
the great system of religion — sustained as it was by gor- 
geous temples, an elevated hierarchy, a countless priesthood, 
continually recurring solemn rites and ceremonies — was 
virtually repudiated by the intelligent, the learned, and the 
cultivated classes throughout the land. They saw, they 
sanctioned, they sustained a gorgeous system of faith as an 
engine of government, and for political purposes; while 
they did not really believe in a single divinity whom they 
taught the people to worship, and whom they pretended 
themselves to worship. 

But in what respect were these educated and elevated 
classes better informed than the ignorant and deluded 
masses upon whom they looked down? In no respect 
whatever. The deity of Epicurus, or the conception of 
Zeno, was no more an object of rational worship than the 
Capitoline Jupiter. It must be added, that the manner in 
which CScero presents the subject to our view, suggests 
even a darker shade than has been yet expressed. I allude 
to the general prevalence of doubt as to all these doctrines. 
On every hand a wide-spreading scepticism prevailed ; and 
Eome, when at the zenith of her glory, was rapidly gliding 
into the darkness of atheism. What a fearful commentary 
does this afford to the assertion of the apostle respecting 
this people ! " Professing themselves to be wise, they 
became fools.'' (Eom. i. 22.) The primitive theology rf 
Eome contained, with some admixture of error, much patri- 
archal truth. But, elevated to the highest point of wealth 
and power, and possessing every means of acquiring infor- 
mation, instead of humbly tracing out these simple truths, 
and adhering to them as grand waymarks in their theolo- 
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gical researches, they fell into the snare which had rained 
Greece: — ^they idolized human intellect. They adopted^ 
with great zest, the various systems of Grecian philosophy. 
The result we have seen : theology became a subject of 
human speculation ; and thus, with the highest professions 
of wisdom, they descended to the folly of worshipping the 
world, — ^the stars, — the universe, — as divine. 

Our reference to other religious doctrines shall be brief : 
for, with such theological doctrines, or, to speak more cor* 
rectly, with such entire absence of sound theological know- 
ledge, it is very evident there can be no hope of finding clear 
views on any religious subject. But it becomes important 
that we ascertain what were the opinions entertained by the 
Boman people respecting the immortality of the soul, and 
future rewards and punishments. 

On this, as on the former subject, it is easy to say what 
were the opinions of the ignorant and uneducated. It is ad- 
mitted on all hands, that the fables and legends which were 
the staple of the poets floated on the public mind, and gave 
them the only ideas they entertained as to religion. If 
the Eoman populace, therefore, believed these, they would 
look forward to Tartarus and the Elysian Fields as the 
future habitations of departed spirits; and a more gloomy 
and less influential result than that which would thus be 
obtained, can scarcely be imagined. For, while the punish- 
ments of Tartarus were everlasting, the pleasures of Elysium 
were terminated by the drinking of the waters of Lethe; 
after which the spirit, perfectly oblivious of all past events, 
returned to this world to inhabit another body. And as, 
in a continual recurrence of trials and temptations, it may 
be supposed that the spirit would in some oHe instance fail, 
there seemed no rational ground of expectation for any, but 
that they would ultimately terminate their career in Tar- 
tarean misery and darkness. 

But the extent to which this view of future existence 
.would influence the public mind, must be measured by the 
hold which it had on the judgment and feeling of the 
people. And this would be greatly affected by the opinions 
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entertained by tlie upper and educated classes of society. 
It is not difficult to state their views on this subject. A 
passage in Cicero's Oration for Cluentius casts important 
light on them. Beferring to the fables of the poets^ he 
says, *' If these are false, as all men see they are, what has 
death deprived him of, besides a sense of pain V * It 
is clear from this statement, 1. That the fables of the poets 
constituted the only foundation accessible to the Bomans 
for a beUef in future rewards and punishments. For the 
entire scope of the writer's argument is this, — ^that if there 
18 no fature punishment, then death can only deprive us 
of all sense of pain, and not inflict any. And to the fables 
of the poets he refers, as the only authority on the subject. 
If these are false, then he concludes, as of unavoidable 
necessity, that death is a prelude to no painfiil infliction. 
So that, according to this high authority, those who by 
education or intellect were raised above a belief in these 
fables, together with all those who by ignorance or scep- 
ticism were strangers to their influence, had no idea of 
future existence, and simply regarded death as a release 
from the ilia of life. Sut, 2. Cicero in this passage inti- 
mates that this was the general condition of his country- 
men : '^ If these are false, — as all men see they are, — ^then 
death can do nothing but afford relief from a sense of 
pain.'' 

Lest the reader should feel a difficulty in concluding that 
the great body of the Soman people were thus ignorant of 
all the restraints and motives afforded by the doctrine of a 
future life, I adduce further and, I think, conclusive evi- 
dence. In the debate in the senate on the punishment to 
be inflicted on the criminals convicted of being concerned 
in the conspiracy of Catiline, Julius Csesar argued against 
the infliction of capital punishment. In the course of his 
argument he boldly advanced the Epicurean dogma, ''that 

* The passage in tlie original is : Nam nunc quidem, quid tandem illi 
mali mors atiulit ? IHsi forth ineptiit eicfabulis dueimur, ut exUtimemui 
ilium apud inferos impiorum supplicia petferre, ^c. Qua si falsa sunt, 
ID QUOD OMNES INTELLIOUNT, quid ei tandem aliud mors eripuit prater 
sensum doloris ? 
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death was no evil, as they who indicted it for a punishment 
imagined ;" and thence proceeded to insist on the doctrines 
of that sect respecting the mortality of the sonl. Now, 
when Cato and Cicero, who were on the other side, came 
to reply to this speech, how did they meet this profane 
dogma P Here, in a challenge so pubUcly and prominently 
put forth, was a fine opportunity for these able and eloquent 
men to uphold thm own immediate opinions on this sub- 
ject, and the interests of morality at the same time. How 
did they answer this ? They did not venture to vindicate a 
state of future rewards and punishments eitlier by urging the 
doctrines of any philosophical sect, or by appealing to the 
judgment of their country. Their only resource was the re- 
plication, that " the doctrine of a future state of rewards and 
punishments was delivered to them from their ancestors." 
This most illogical reply, aa Bishop Warburion observes, is -a 
sufficient proof that there was not in the recognised philoso- 
phy of Borne any clear assertion of a future life ; so that the 
licentious dogma of Ctesar could only be met by a reference 
to doctrines prevalent in ancient times. Nothing can more 
clearly illustrate the real state of the case than this. Home 
had enjoyed clear views on this subject; the doctrine of a 
future state of rewards and punishments had made a promi- 
nent element in the national ^th : but whilst this know- 
ledge yet remained on record as an historical fact, to be 
appealed to by Cicero, it had passed away from the public 
mind. Wild speculation and Grecian philosophy had 
united their influence to obhterate the truth ; and Bomam 
in the time of Csesar saw, feared, hoped for nothing beyond 
the grave. 

What were the consequences of this fearful change, on 
the morals and social life of this mighty and talented peo- 
ple, neither our limits nor our incKnation aUow us fully to 
detail. Without the knowledge of God, and of a future 
life, man sank to the level of a brute, or was only distin- 
guished from mere animal nature by an intellectual power, 
which enabled him to develope his impurity into an almost 
infinite range of vice and folly. 
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The inspired apostle^ describing the moral condition of 
the Boman people^ has placed on the sacred record a 
passage which so fully exhibits the depths of impurity into 
which they sank after having renounced God, that it is sel- 
dom read, and it is to be lamented that its reading should 
be necessary. Yet such glitter and gaudy colouring has 
been thrown over the moral condition of Borne by its 
acknowledged patronage of elegance and art, and possession 
of wealth and power, that it becomes needful to state enough 
to justify the strong language of the apostle. This is also 
necessary, since it will show that the inevitable con- 
sequences of apostasy from God, combined with unlimited 
idolatry, are in fact a surrender of the human mind, 
individually and collectively, not only to the operation 
of the vilest human passions, but also to the uncontrolled 
dominion of Satanic power ; and this notwithstanding the 
utmost influence of science, civilization, and martial 
prowess. 

The first result of this general impiety that will be 
noticed, was the effect produced on the family economy of 
Bome. The education and cultivation of the female mind 
was almost universally neglected. And this can scarcely be 
regretted, as the Boman lady did not require cultivation for 
the part she had to act. The wife was placed completely 
in the power of her husband : he could divorce her at will, 
or, without that formality, lend her to a friend, receive her 
back for a while, and then hand her to another. Such, in 
fact, was the absence of interest and affection, in its proper 
sense, between husband and wife, that the copious language 
of Bome had no word to express jealousy. These facts are 
important : they lie at the foundation of all the bonds of 
society, — aU the fabric of morals. This unnatural and 
irreligious character of matrimonial life was productive of 
an extensive system of adopting children, — a practice 
which showed the weakness of the parental affections, and 
led to other extensive evils. 

Not the least of these ills was slavery, which, although 
not occasioned by these vicious domestic arrangements, was 
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greatly aggravated bj them. This political vice did in 
Borne most extensively what it must always do to a cer- 
tain extent^ — it demoralized society. The number of slaves 
in Borne was so great that, when debating the propriety 
of enacting a peculiar dress by which slaves might be 
known, the senate rejected the proposition, lest the badge, 
if adopted, should make the slaves aware of their number 
and their power. Slaves at Bome must, in fact, have made 
a large portion of the population. An individual sometimes 
held above four thousand ; it was by no means uncommon 
for one person to have two hundred; and it seems to have 
been a conventional rule, that a person was regarded as 
having no claims to gentility, unless he had at least ten slaves. 
These persons could not many, nor hold property, and 
were, in fact, notwithstanding much legislation on the 
subject, in the absolute power of their owners. And, per- 
haps, in no age or country was this power used with 
more barbarous cruelty. The whip which was generally 
employed for their punishment (horriUle fiagellum) is de- 
scribed as a terrible instrument. It had several thongs, 
firmly fastened to a strong handle : each of the thongs was 
weighted with pieces of bone or bronze throughout most 
of their length, and sometimes terminated with hooks, and 
were thcjrefore significantly called '^ scorpions.'' The appli- 
cation of this to the naked back of the sufferer lacerated 
the flesh fearfully, and sometimes occasioned death. These 
inflictions were as frequent as they were severe ; so much so, 
indeed, that it was common for a slave to be nicknamed 
according to the kind of flogging, or other punishment, to 
which he had been subjected. 

The cruelty of Vedius Pollio in throwing slaves into 
his fish-ponds to be devoured, is well known, and often 
cited in proof of the barbarities exercised by the Bomans 
towards their slaves. But the motives which induced this 
abominable conduct are not so generally understood. It 
was not to feed his fishes, — ^nor merely to infiict the 
punishment of death upon culprits, — ^that this course was 
adopted; but rather to gratify an exquisite taste for a 
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peculiar mode of inflicting tonnent. I will give the 
account in a literal translation of the words of Pliny : '' He 
caused certain slaves^ condemned to die^ to be put into the 
stews where these lampreys or mursenes were kept, to be 
eaten and devoured by them : not that there were not wild 
beasts enough upon the land for this feat, lut because ke 
took pleasure to behold a man torn and plucked to pieces all 
at once J which pleasant sight he could not see by any other 
beast upon the land/'* Is it possible to conceive of a 
more diaboUcal passion than this P It might be supposed 
that to see a fellow-creature lashed to death, or torn limb 
from limb by wild beasts in the amphitheatre, would be a 
sufficient gratification for any savage; but this did not 
meet the cultivated taste for a sight of mortal agony, which 
animated the refined Soman in the days of Augustus : he 
must see every part of the victim simultaneously assailed, 
and the flesh rent from the whole body at the same moment. 
To gratify this horrid taste, a naked slave was occasionally 
thrown into his fish-ponds, when the ravenous lampreys 
would instantly fasten on every part of the body, and, 
by devouring the flesh of the devoted wretch, gratify the 
fiendish passion of his inhuman master. 

Nor did female slaves fare better at the hands of their 
mistresses. Their being punislied severely, and even flogged 
to death, became so frequent, that laws were at length 
enacted to prevent these atrocities. It will, however, suffi- 
ciently indicate the feelings which infiuenced Soman ladies, 
and the treatment which those unfortunate females received, 
who were entirely subject to their will, to state that the 
poets represent it as the common practice for the mistress 
to sit at her toilet to have her hair dressed, with instru- 
ments of punishment at her side; and for the female slave 
charged with performing this office, to be made to strip 
quite naked above the waist before commencing the opera- 
tion, so that any fault, delay, or mistake in the process, 
might be instantly punished with stripes, inflicted by leather 

* Pliny, Rut, Nat. lib. ix. cap. 23. 
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or twisted parchment scourges on tlie naked shoulders or 
bosom of the skve.^ 

If it be necessary to add aught more to show the want 
of moral feeling and prevalent cruelty which imbued the 
Boman institutions under the first emperors, it may be 
supplied by the manner in which the children of Sejanus 
were treated after the death of their father. This man was 
the fevourite minister of the emperor Tiberius. After 
revelling in the pomp and power, scarcely less than imperial, 
with which his master endowed him, he was suspected, and, 
by a sudden and artful stroke of policy of the same sovereign, 
charged with high treason, and strangled in prison. His 
two children, a boy and a girl, although too young to par- 
take of their father's crimes, were, on his account, also doomed 
to die. But what was called "the religion'^ of Rome 
forbade the execution of a virgin : so the child was first 
ravished in prison, and then brother and sister were put to 
death, and their bodies, after being dragged by hooks 
through the streets of the city, were cast into the Tiber. 
This took place during the life of our Saviour, and not 
long before his crucifixion. 

But the culminating point of Boman iniquity and pol- 
lution is found in that abominable licentiousness so forcibly 
described by the apostle. The Boman laws of marriage 
afforded no guarantee of permanent union. The sacred tie 
might be dissolved at the whim or caprice of either party ; 
which in practice gave a licence to libertinism in men, and 
also produced its effects on the female character. This was 
stimulated by their religion. Little attention was paid to 
the true character of deity ; but the incest and amours of 
the objects of worship were gloated over with fatal avidity. 
Numerous services of religion also strengthened this vicious 
bias. Laws had, indeed, been made to check vice in 
females ; but then a married woman might avert the effect 
of all these by appearing before the sediles, and registering 
herself as a common prostitute. This was actually done ; 

* Ovid, Jrtis Aman. lib. iii. 239, 240; Ma&tial, lib. ii. epig. 66; 
Juvenal, Ub. vi. 498, &c. 
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and it was not until a married lady of rank publicly ap- 
peared, tendered her name for registration, and claimed tte 
legal privilege of living a life of debauchery, that the senate 
interposed to check this almost universal abomination. 
But then the new-made law was no protest against the 
immorality of prostitution, but simply a declaration that 
''no woman whose grandfather, father, or husband, was 
a Eoman knight, should make her person venal/' * We 
shall sufficiently exhibit the awftd extent of Eoman licen- 
tiousness by giving the sentiments of two of their most emi- 
nent men. Cato, the stem moralist, encouraged young 
men to licentiousness, provided they abstained from adul- 
tery ; and Cicero, chief of the augurs of Eome, thus pleads, 
— ^that ''to find fault with meretricious amours, was an 
extraordinary severity, abhorrent not only from the licen- 
tiousness of that age, but from the customs and constitu- 
tions of their ancestors/' adding, "When was not this 
done? When was it found fault with? When was it 
not allowed ? Can the time be named when the practice 
which is now lawful was not accounted so ?''t 

But, according to the apostle and to fact, merely gross 
licentiousness did not constitute the reigning sin, the 
deadly plague-spot of Eoman manners. A lower deep, in 
fact, the lowest depth of infamous and unnatural lust, fear- 
fully prevailed ; but on this most disagreeable subject a few 
words must suffice. It must, then, be stated that slave 
boys were reared for the express purpose of unnatural im- 
purity, and that handsome ones sold at most enormous 
prices. So prevalent, indeed, was this detestable vice, that 
Cotta, who was pontifex maximus, and is introduced by 
Cicero as one of the ablest debaters on the nature of the 
gods, voluntarily, and without any reason for doing so, in 
that very debate admits himself to be guilty of this iniquity, 
and speaks of other eminent men as doing the same, as 
though it called forth neither shame nor remorse. But the 
language which most folly proclaims the unbounded range 

* Tacitus, Jnnal. lib. ii. cap. 85. 

t Cicero, OraL pro M, CceliOy cap. 20. 
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of this torpitude throughout Bomau society^ comes from 
the lips of Epictetus. That philosopher^ contemplating the 
character of Socrates^ breaks forth into the following eulogy : 
'' Gk) to Socrates :«-consider what a victory he was con- 
scious of obtaining ! What an Olympic prize ! so that^ 
by Heaven^ one might justly salute him^ ^ Hail ! incredibly 
great^ universal victor!'''* Now what had the Grecian 
sage done to call forth this extravagant laudation ? Will 
the reader believe it P — ^he had remained in the same room 
with the young and beautiful Alcibiades without committing 
the vilest iniquity which could disgrace human nature. 
How conmion — ^how all but universal— must this vile con- 
duct have been among the Soman people^ to have made a 
single act of continence the theme of such extravt^nt 
praise ! 

Dark and terrible^ therefore, as St. Paul's picture of 
Soman society confessedly is, it is not, and scarcely 
could be, beyond the reality. God and his truth had 
been renounced, and Satan reigned in all the plenitude 
of his power. Religion, in its wide range of operation, 
became an instrument of evil ; religious rites and ceremonies 
sank into agencies promotive of vice; men of notoriously 
abandoned character filled the highest places in the priest- 
hood : and thus, in the midst of unbounded power and 
wealth, — ^whilst Livy and Plutarch wrote history, Cicero 
fascinated the world by his oratory, and Virgil and Horace 
charmed all by the sweetness of their numbers, — Satanic 
influence prevailed; vice triumphed, and preyed so 
destructively on the vitals of the state, that an eminent 
living writer observes, " Such a state of society already 
trembled on the verge of dissolution; and reflecting men 
must have shuddered at the firailness of the bands which 
still held it together." t Truly, "the world by wisdom 
knew not God." 

* Epictetus, IHss, lib. ii. cap. xviii. sect. 4. 

t Meeiyale's " Fall of the Roman Bepablic/' vol. i. p. 228. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

A GENERAL REVIEW OF THE HISTORY AND RELIGION OF 

THE GENTILE NATIONS. 

MiSTiLKEN Notions respectiiig the Accordance of ancient History with holy 
Scripture— The Elevation of Man in his primitive State — Remarkable 
Corroboration of Scripture by Facts in ancient History — Gentile Religion 
an important Developement of Mosaic Teaching — It contains wonderful 
Revelations of the Power and Providence of God— Ancient History, as a 
Fulfilment of Prophecy, a remarkable Attestation of revealed Truth- 
Relation of Revelation to the Teaching of Science— The Testimony of 
ancient History in Respect of Religion in remarkable Accordance with 
the Bible — Proofs of the Existence and Power of Satanic Influence- 
Infinite Absurdity of Idolatry — ^Yet it was universal— False Theories 
devised for the Purpose of accounting for the Existence of Idolatry, 
considered and refuted— Satanic Agression on the Purposes of God 
and Happiness of Man — ^The Deluge one of its Results — Corruption of 
the patriarchal Faith— Attempt to frustrate the divinely-appointed Dis- 
persion— Miraculously defeated— The Call of Abraham, and Election of 
the Hebrew People, still further show the Violence of Satanic Aggression 
on the Purpose of God— The Succession of great ruling Empires dis- 
plays the Power of diabolical Influence— The World prepared for the 
Introduction of the Kingdom of God. 

The histoiy of the ancient Heathen nations has been 
generally regarded as entirely separate from and unconnected 
with the Hebrew people and the Old-Testament Scriptures ; 
and^ being investigated^ especially in their most ancient 
periods^ by the unaided Ught of their own imperfect records 
and legends^ has not unfrequently been placed in an atti- 
tude hostile to the expKcit declarations of revealed truth. 
This seems to have produced an opinion which, if not often 
avowed, has nevertheless obtained extensive currency and 
influence,^ — ^namely, that the whole experience, knowledge, 
and power of the Gentile world, prior to the birth of Christ, 
must be regarded as totally isolated from the Bible, if, 
indeed, it does not stand out in open protest against its 
teaching. 

In some works of great talent and learning, efforts have 
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been made to disseminate suet views : but even where 
nothing of this kind is discernible^ the history^ chronology^ 
learning, and prowess of Egypt, Assyria, Babylon, Persia, 
and other ancient nations, are spoken of as though they 
had nothing in common with the Hebrews, and conse- 
quently as if the truth of revelation had no bearing or 
relation whatever to them. 

The collection of facts, both historical and religious, 
famished in this work, will, it is hoped, form an effectual 
antidote to this prevalent error. The history of the great 
primitive and powerful nations has been carried up, in this 
and a preceding volume, to immediate proximity with the 
dispersion of the Noachic tribes, as described in the Book 
of Genesis; and it has been clearly and fully shown, 
that, instead of these peoples having subsisted throughout 
lengthened periods, which bid defiance to any reconcilement 
with scripture chronology, they are aU found to have arisen 
from patriarchs named by Moses as descendants of Noah, 
their lineage and posterity being thus fully identified with 
the sacred record. This result, it should be observed, has 
not been obtained by a forced application of the text of scrip- 
ture to these national histories, but has been mainly elicited 
from the ancient and incorruptible monuments of those 
nations. The pictorial literature extant on the monu- 
ments of Egypt, and the disinterred sculptures of Assyria, 
Babylon, and Persia, have been carefully studied ; and found 
to teach lessons of history, religion, manners, and morals, 
in perfect harmony with, and in strong corroboration of, the 
scriptural account. Nor must it be overlooked, in the 
consideration of this subject, that, brief as our sketches of 
national history confessedly and necessarily are, they are 
not merely one-sided selections of matter, but impartial 
condensations of national annals. No facts of an opposite 
tendency have been ignored ; nor can any arrangement of 
authorized data set aside or neutralize the effect of the 
account which has been here given. What, then, is the 
general view which has been obtained of the history of 
these Gentile nations ? 
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It has been found that, instead of the speculation being 
true, which obtained so much favour some time ago, — ^that 
man began his career in barbarism, and gradually worked 
his way, through successive ages of toilsome eflfort, to an 
acquaintance with the useful arts, moral comfort, and intel- 
lectual dignity, — ^the earhest ages of every primitive nation 
display a state of intelligence and civilization. 

We have also found, in many points of conformity and 
agreement between the annals of these ancient nations and 
the Hebrew Scriptures, immistakeable proofs of the au- 
thenticity and integrity of the Bible. Who can read the 
Mosaic account of the descent of Abraham to the country 
of Ham, and that of the sojourn of Jacob and his descend- 
ants there,— and compare the institutions, usages, national 
laws, habits of thought, and conventional arrangements 
which they exhibit with the disclosures of the hieroglyphics, 
and the revelations afforded by the picture-sculptures of the 
Egyptian tombs, — ^without being compelled to believe that 
he is pondering over truthful collateral accounts of the 
same people ? Let any candid person carefully look at the 
representation of brick-making by captives on the tomb of 
Eek-sharfe; and then, reading the Mosaic account of the 
Hebrews under their taskmasters, and observing the physi- 
ognomy of even a modem Jew, let him say if he has not 
before him a m^ost striking pictorial iUustration of the 
historical fact. 

The record of the triumph of Shishak, still extant on the 
external wall of the hypostyle-haU at Karnak, where the 
^* king of Judah '' is read among the names of those subdued 
by the prowess of the conqueror, is another proof of the same 
fact. Nor are the omissions of reference to Palestine on 
Egyptian monuments less in point than those existing 
records. Although the several tribes which inhabited that 
country prior to its invasion by Joshua, are frequently 
found figuring on Egyptian monuments before that time ; 
yet, from the period when the Hebrews possessed them- 
selves of the land, nothing of the kind occurs, until we 
meet with the triumph of Shishak over the king of Judah 

VOL. m. L L 
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in the days of Behoboam. Facts like these, whilst they 
attest the verity of Hebrew history, equally show the tmtb- 
ful accordance of it with a soimd iiit«ipretatios of Heathen 
annals, and the suppression of the truth in the latter. 

Sennacherib's accovmt of his wars with Hezekiah, and the 
autobiography of the martial career of Darius on the Sacred 
Bock at Behktnn, might be referred to, as similar striking 
examples of the concurrence and truth of these collateral 
histories ; but we prefer here to dwell more particularly on 
those which ideutifr the origin, institotions, and usages of 
the primitive nations, with the early history of the post- 
diluvian world according to the inspired record. 

We may first refer to the similarity of names, which, to 
the extent it is known to have existed, cannot have been 
accidental. In Assyria, for iostaace, we not only find the 
scriptural name of the patriarch Asshur on the sculptures, 
as giving a designation to the whole land, it being thence 
called " the country of Asshur •'' but this father of the 
race stands before us, in these exhumed sculptuxes, as the 
deified hero of the people, and, as such, worshipped as 
"Asshur, the king of the circle of the great gods."* We 
have a similar case at Babylon. The name of Nimrod is as 
current in native history imd legend, as in the pages of 
scripture. Berosns, from the preserved records of that 
city at the time of Alexander, speaks of him as the first 
king of the countiy. His figure stands in majestic atti- 
tude on the walls of the royal palace at IGioTsabad. The 
Birs-Nimroud evidently derives its appellation from the 
same source. In fact, the name of this ^"eat usurper and 
arch-apostate is alike imprinted on the soil of his country, 
and imbedded in all the traditions and legends of its 
inhabitants to the present day. 

But the moat elaborate and decisive evidence that the 
Mosaic account of the origin of nations is the only true 
one, is found in the &ct, that undoubted reference to tlie 
scenes of Paradise, to the incidents of man's primeval his- 

* Litud'h " Nineveh and B«]);loii," pp. 629, SST. 
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tory, and to the circumstances connected with the Deluge, 
enter into, and form the more prominent elements of, the 
religion of the early era of these primitive nations. To cite 
these instances in detail, would be to re-write a great part 
of some of the preceding chapters. In respect of Paradise, 
we have not only the perpetuation of the thing, but even 
the name, in its application to the sacred park-like grounds 
which surrounded the palace-temples of the eastern kings ; 
while the water flowing from the threshold, and mean- 
dering through the garden, — ^the trees which grew in it, 
and which, represented in gorgeous sculpture, adorned the 
interior of the sacred place, — ^the cherubic figures which 
stood at every doorway, and elaborately ornamented all its 
parts, — ^with the serpent-form, as the type of dominion and 
sovereign sway, — all attest the undoubted origin of the 
people, and the foundation of their civil and reUgious polity, 
to be a striking confirmation of the teaching of Moses, and 
of the general tenor of the word of God. 

On this point I am bold to say, that the history and 
religion of the primitive nations, as detailed in this volume, 
taken in connexion with what was adduced in a preceding 
one of a cognate character, so fully accord with the state- 
ments of scripture, and are of such a peculiar nature, enter- 
ing into the vital elements of the constitution of nations, 
and affecting the most sacred verities of their faith, that 
the early Gentile nations thus stand before the mind as a 
grand developement of Mosaic teaching, and present to us 
a wide range of important and undoubted facts, which are 
utterly irreconcilable with any other account of the origin 
and early history of mankind : so that, setting aside 
Hebrew history altogether, the Gentile nations alone, fairly 
considered, form an irrefragable confirmation of the verity 
of holy scripture. 

But this is not all. The Bible not only extorts this evi- 
dence of its truth from the most remote and the darkest 
period of Gentile history : it brings us in contact with dis- 
plays of Divine power, in respect of several of those nations, 
of a kind equally remarkable. Who can estimate the. 
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effects which the plagues and the Exodus produced in 
Egypt P It is admitted that these events are not named in 
Egyptian monuments : — ^it is not likely that such a national 
humiliation would be thus recorded : — ^but they are clearly 
recognised as a part of Egyptian history by Manetho^ as 
well as preserved in the traditions of other countries. The 
punishment of Nebuchadnezzar by the immediate power 
of Jehovah^ is another instance^ and one clearly referred 
to in Babylonish annals. The defeat of Sennacherib in his 
attempt to capture Jerusalem^ must have been known by 
him to be of God. Perhaps sculptured monument was 
never charged with a Heathen testimony to the interposition 
and power of Jehovah^ more important as an attestation of 
revealed truth, than when the Assyrian workman received 
the dictation of his proud sovereign, and chiselled in the 
enduring slab the weighty words, ''Hezekiah king of 
Judah did not submit to my yoke; — ^but I left to him 
Jerusalem his capital, and some of the inferior towns 
around it." It can scarcely be doubted that the predictions 
respecting Cyrus brought him equally into contact with 
the Divine word, and the infinite wisdom and power 
of God. Thus, to each of the old mighty nations of the 
world did Jehovah gloriously reveal himself, while they 
stood in all the pride of their power, and in possession of 
their wide range of dominion ; showing himself to be the 
only true God, whose will no earthly potentate could suc- 
cessfully resist : and — ^for this is important to our argu- 
ment — ample evidence of the certainty of such interposi- 
tion remains to the present time. 

More than this : not only do the early history and reli- 
gion of these nations accord with scriptural truth; not only 
does their meridian splendour stand associated with mira- 
culous interposition ; but God in his wisdom adopted a course 
of action and plan of government which brought Greece and 
Home equally within the range of his influence, and completed 
the manifestation of his providence to the Gentile world. 
How glorious is the prospect ! See the sacred seer of God 
standing before Nebuchadnezzar, or placing on record his 
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wondrous revelations in the palace of Shushan. See him 
pointing out^ with a raj of heavenly lights the fate of empires,, 
the destiny of nations, from the day in which he speaks, 
through future ages. Eecognising all the glory and power of 
Babylon, the revealed prescience passes on, and treats it as an 
extinct thing. Persia rises in her strength, symbolized by ani- 
mal forms and the sflver portion of the great image, until it 
also has accompUshed its destiny, and the heraldic represen- 
tation of the nation — ^the ram — ^is trodden down by the 
rough goat of Grecia, and the Macedonian conqueror rules 
the world. The prescience of God falters not after revealing 
the grand contingencies of 250 years : onward the prophet 
leads : the great horn of this power, *' the first king,^' is 
broken. His empire is divided into four less powerful 
states; but they exist only for a while : the prophet points 
out in the distance the rising power of Bome, shows its 
diversity from the other kingdoms by its republican form 
of government, exhibits its want of unity in consequence 
oi consular rule and intestine division, even indicates the 
means resorted to in vain for removing this evil by inter- 
marriages between the families of the chiefs and the heads of 
factions ; and, above all, he predicts the iron power of this 
martial people, which breaks in pieces and bruises aU other 
nations, and spreads its colossal rule throughout the world. 
And then, as if to place before mankind the grand object 
of this providential arrangement — ^this succession of empires, 
—this over-ruUng and governing of heavenly power,— it is 
written, "In the days of these kings shall the God of 
heaven set up a kingdom, which shall never be destroyed : 
it shall stand for ever.'' 

The sacred record is, therefore, seen to lead us back to the 
dawning day of time, — ^to read to us an outline of man's pri- 
mitive history, — to inform us respecting the wonderful influ- 
ences to which he was subjected, and their great results in his 
character and history. We then turn from this teaching to 
the legends, records, and sculptures of these ancient nations, 
and find everywhere undoubted proofs exhibited by them in 
fects, doctrines, systems, and ceremonies, which must have 
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been derived firom the drcamstances whicli the Bible 
records. The inspired volume conducts us to each of these 
ancient kingdoms, and asserts, that in them God wonder* 
fiiUy interposed, by revealing his omnipotent power and 
omniscient wisdom, in support of his own truth : and we 
find even these humiliating events recognised in their na^ 
tional histories, and proved by collateral facts. Again^ 
we see Divine truth taking its stand amid all the splendour 
and power of the first great monarchy, and predicting its 
fate, and the rise, character, progress, power, and destiny 
of every other great nation until the advent of the kingdom 
of God. We go to the histories of these empires, and we 
find these wonderful prophecies true to the letter in every 
instance, and so exactly exhibiting the wonderful changes^ 
revolutions, and conquests which took place during this 
period, as to form an accurate outline of its general history. 

We direct attention to this for the purpose of showing 
the remarkable accordance between the sacred record and 
profane history, and of proving that the origin, progress, 
and fate of ancient nations harmonize with the teaching, 
and both corroborate and illustrate the history, contained in 
the sacred pages of the Bible. But we do more than this. 
Finding in the Bible the germs of every Heathen institu- 
tion,— seeing here the truth, which is found perverted and 
distorted into frightful forms in their mythologies,— dis- 
covering history which is the parent of all theirs, and which 
accords with it in every essential element, — ^we are bold to 
claim for the Bible a power to afford men some information 
respecting the ancient Gentile nations. We fearlessfy 
assert that no man, whatever his learning, or intellectual 
power J or station may he, when speaking of ancient history, 
has any right to ignore the Bible. 

But it is confidently urged, that the information afforded 
by the Scriptures on subjects of science is incomplete; 
and that therefore we are not to go to their pages for in- 
struction respecting astronomy, geology, or even chrono- 
logy. To a certain extent this is freely admitted, and no 
man of information wiU go to the Bible hoping to find an 
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authorized catalogue of the dynasties of Egjpt^ or a list of 
the kings of Assyria. But men of science must not presume 
on the ignorance of devout students of the sacred volume^ 
so far as to hope to lead them^ for this reason^ to the wild 
inference^ that what the Bible says on these subjects is 
false, or undeserving of attention. It is freely and folly 
admitted that the Bible does not afford a complete system 
of chronology; and it may be difficult to prononnce with 
certainty which of the three systems, founded on its different 
versions, is undoubtedly correct. Our opinion, and the rea- 
sons on which it is based, have been elsewhere given. But, 
however this may be, there is a range within which, if the 
Bible is true, the truth must be found. A shorter period 
than the Hebrew numbers, or a longer one than those of 
the Septuagint, cannot accord with scripture teaching ; and 
men cannot travel beyond these limits without impugning 
the integrity of revealed truth. 

But we have sketched the history of these ancient nations, 
to ascertain, not so much their political and civil, as their 
religious, condition. And what has been the result of our 
researches in this respect? Man is found everywhere in 
possession of important elements of truth. In fact, if one 
undoubted* conclusion more than another is clearly deduced 
by our researches into the primitive history of man, it is, 
that, instead of being a stranger to revelation, man derived 
his knowledge of civil, relative, and religious duty imme- 
diately from God. The circumstances respecting his food 
and clothing, and the means of providing them, — ^the 
sacred institution of marriage and its obligations, — the truth 
relating to Deity, and the manner of serving him, — must all 
have been subjects of revelation. Hence, we everywhere 
find man in possession of a substratum of Divine truth, 
forming the basis or platform on which all his individual 
hopes and motives to action rest, and affording the great 
principle which holds him in civil society,— relationship to 
his feUows. 

Another general axiom may be propounded. Men every- 
where are found to be the subjects of Divine influence. 
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This is, indeed, one of the most remarkable features in the 
condition of mankind. The influence of God upon the 
mind, circumstances, and destiny of man was everywhere 
fully admitted, — at least, until in the latter ages, under the 
teaching of a fedse philosophy, atheism and scepticism began 
to obtain in Greece. Nothing is more manifest than this : 
we find it in Homer and ^irgi, — ^in the autobiographies and 
bulletins of Divanubara, Sardanapalus, and Sennacherib, — 
in the sacred inscriptions of the Persian kings, as well as in 
the native records of those of Egypt. It was in this 
mamier, more especially, that when God, "in times past, 
suffered all nations to walk in their own ways, nevertheless 
he left not himself without witness, in that he did good /'* 
from which it must not be supposed, that unaided human 
nature was left to draw the inference of God and his good- 
ness; but rather, that his Spirit taught them by his 
internal operation on their mind. Hence, it is said that 
they were "without excuse, because that which may be 
known of God is manifest in them ; for god hath showed 
rr UNTO THEM.'^t Destitute of outward teaching, they had 
more ample spiritual influence. 

The nature of man, however, was so corrupt, that, what- 
ever might be the case in individual instances, for the purpose 
of enlightening and renewing men in general, the means 
were insufficient to the end. It is true that, under these 
circumstances, human nature flourished, and the natural 
powers of man were cultivated and adorned ; so that mili- 
tary prowess, intellectual culture, works of genius, and every 
branch of science, elegance, and art, attained perfection. 
But then man's moral and spiritual condition was one of 
darkness, degradation, and ruin. And this, notwithstand- 
ing the ordinary influences of the Spirit were sometimes 
seconded by marvellous interpositions from Heaven. Thus 
Egypt was favoured with the miracles of Moses ; Nineveh, 
with the preaching of Jonah ; Babylon, with the prophecies 
of Daniel, and the miracle of the three Hebrew youths ; 

♦ AcU xiv. 16, 17, t Rom. i, 19, 20, 
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Media^ with the deUverance of Daniel from the den of 
lions ; Persia, with the revelations respecting Cyrus ; and 
Greece and Italy, with the preaching of Pythagoras and 
other philosophers. Yet, amid so much Divine influence, 
acting on this human greatness, man descended into moral 
ruin. Why was this ? 

It was because there was an agent at work more potent 
for evil than himian infirmity, or even human depravity. 
If this had not been the case, — ^if man in moral degrada- 
tion and spiritual ruin had, untouched by other influence, 
resisted the merciful impulses of Heaven, and resolved to 
the utmost to gratify his base and wicked propensities, — 
we might expect to find him wallowing in sensuality and 
licentiousness : he might riot in rapine and blood ; deceit, 
lying, pride, passion, malignity, and violence, might be 
expected to pollute, disorder, and spread misery and guilt 
over mankind : but it is not easy to conceive that mere 
humanity would have devised such an aggression on the 
honour due only to God, and at the same time involving 
its own most extreme degradation, as is found to exist in 
the practice of idolatry. There is something so opposed to 
all reason, so very absurd, in the idea that any natural 
object, or product of human art or labour, can be Divine, 
or that there can be a plurality of divinities, that the exist- 
ence or prevalence of such opinions in the ancient world 
has been generally regarded as an inexplicable enigma. 
Hence writers have contented themselves with giving a his- 
tory and description of this great moral aberration, and its 
results, rather than attempted to account for its origin. 

One talented author, whose recent production is before 
us, speculates in this manner : — ^^ Man feels himself small 
and weak amid the forces of nature : he sees a power in 
operation which even the wisest cannot combat; and the 
more ignorant, the more brutalized he is, the more he feels 
his utter helplessness. But the wise man investigates 
causes, finds that the greater the force, the less it is visible 
and tangible; and therefore soon arrives at the convic- 
tion, that the Great First Cause must be still more remote 
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from the grasp of the senses. The philosopher of all ages, 
as far as we can trace back with any certainty^ has been a 
pnre theist. Such was Zoroaster among the Persians ; such 
were the great founders of the Greek philosophy ; and such 
were the patriarchs described in the Hebrew records. But 
the ignorant man, unable to follow the steps of the philoso- 
pher, but equally sensible of the presence of a superior 
power, looks only to the force in action, whatever it may 
be, and holds that to be Divine : for, to the ignorant man, 
whatever or whoever is stronger or wiser than himself, is 
an object of veneration.'' 

We should feel much disposed to question the last- 
mentioned premise, — ^that " to the ignorant man, whatever 
or whoever is stronger or wiser than himself, is an object 
of veneration." It appears equally probable, and even 
more so, that it, or he, would be an object of envy. But 
not to dwell on this objection, — does not this theory of 
the origin of idolatry assume a startling aspect from the 
fact, that it would lead to the impression, that all the 
wise and enlightened of mankind — ^those who, from their 
endowments and position, have always been the leaders of 
the public mind — are guided and led by the ignorant and 
the obscure P 

Such a proposition seems utterly incredible. Here are 
the wise, the cultivated, the influential, with right and 
truth on their side ; and here are the ignorant and vulgar, 
who have adopted a monstrous and ridiculous absurdity : 
yet it is supposed that the latter induced the former to 
adopt their views ; or, at least, that, against the opinion 
and influence of the wise and great-minded, a grand system 
of doctrines, rites, and usages was brought into operation, in 
every part of the world, among every people. It may be 
regarded as bold to say, that such an hypothesis involves a 
positive impossibility : but we do not shrink from asserting 
that such a mighty and universal revolution was never 
known to result from such influence. 

This, however, is not the principal objection which we 
have to urge against this scheme. In common with all 
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the theories of its class^ it overlooks the most important 
body of facts relating to primeval history. Yet it is a great 
advance on the theories of the cognate schools of the last 
century; it does not place the first race of mankind among 
the brutes^ bat allows them to have been cultivated^ 
civilized, and rational ; yet it leaves them utterly without 
religion. Now we take leave to say, this was never the 
condition of any human community ; and we challenge an 
investigation into all history for the decision of the ques- 
tion. A civilized community, composed, on the one hand, 
of cultivated intellectual philosophers, and, on the other, 
of sober, thoughtful, ignorant men, altogether without 
religious views, practices, or opinions, but setting itself, in 
its various individuals, according to their respective inform- 
ation and powers of mind, to excogitate some definite idea 
of Deity,— one class coming to the conclusion that God is 
one invisible and mighty Being, — ^the other, that the 
powers of nature, in all their wide variety, are to be reve- 
renced as Divine, — ^this, I say, has no countenance in 
actual fact; nothing approximating thereto has ever been 
seen in history; and it can only exist in the dreamy specu- 
lations of those who prefer to give prominence to the 
wildest vagaries, rather than submit to receive substantial 
information from the word of God. 

No I the truth is, that man entered on his career of 
existence more fully identified and imbued with religious 
truth, and duty, and privilege, than with aught ebe. And 
after his terrible fall, instead of having the elements of 
religion diminished in number, or removed farther from 
him, he became still more intimately associated with them. 
Then the promise and great purposes of redemption were 
brought under his notice, and urged on his attention and 
observance, with redoubled force. He had before this time 
learned, by bitter experience, the existence, siibtilty, and 
power of his adversary the devil ; and had been taught to 
apprehend somewhat of the spiritual and endless ruin to 
which he stood exposed. He was informed of the new 
relation of the woman, as the predicted mother of the 
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Great DeKverer, — of the promised Son, who was to endure 
suffering, and finally to bruise the head of the serpent. 
With the tree of life, and with whatever of a sacramental 
character was connected with it, he was well acquainted ; and 
the tree of knowledge, with the dire consequences of eating 
its forbidden fruit, would be fully present to his mind. 
Then he would understand the promise of redemption, as it 
affected individual man in that day, on which Abel exer- 
cised faith, and secured salvation ; and the newly-appointed 
means of access unto God, — ^the infolding fire, — the cheru- 
bim, — and the sacrifice, — ^all these religious elements were 
known to the first race of men; and no believer in the 
verity of holy scripture can doubt that these had a hold on 
the human mind, far beyond any ordinary fact or com- 
municated truth. These had all been engrafted on human 
history, and imbedded in the memory, judgment, and feel- 
ings of man, amid the pressure of the most fearful calamity 
that affected our nature, in connexion with the most won- 
drous revelations of God, and the mightiest efforts and tri- 
umphs of the powers of darkness. 

It is equally clear that the immediate survivors of the 
Flood, in commencing their new course of life and action, 
as the fathers of a new world and the progenitors of a new 
population, would have all these religious realities impressed 
anew on their minds in the most weighty and affecting 
manner. That this was so, — that they lived in the 
memories of their descendants, influenced their character 
and conduct, gave a tone to their views, were immortalized 
in their institutions, and referred to in their most solemn 
traditions, sacred persons, and sacred places, until long after 
the establishment of idolatry, — ^is proved most incontestably 
by the records, religions, and undoubted remains of the 
most ancient Heathen nations. It is demonstrable, there- 
fore, that idolatrv did not arise out of such a state of 
society, and in such a manner, as is supposed by the author 
whom we have quoted ; and it seems to be scarcely less than 
demonstrable, that it arose as a perversion of truth under 
the immediate agency and influence of Satanic power. 
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The origin of idolatry, indeed, forms the most prominent 
result of that great and continued antagonism between truth 
and error, spiritual light and spiritual darkness, which is 
discerned in every part of the history of mankind in prse- 
Ghristian times. With our views of this conflict and its 
results, — ^ranging as the subject does over the times and 
persons whose history and religion have been treated of in 
the present and the preceding volumes of this work,— our 
labours may very suitably be brought to a conclusion. 

That human history commenced as the battle-field of these 
antagonistic powers, is an established fact, to which every 
believer in the Bible will yield a ready assent. Man and 
the partner of his life, in pristine purity, innocence, and peace, 
enjoying hallowed intercourse with God, lived in Paradise. 
Here they were assailed by a spiritual adversary, who is 
spoken of in the sacred record as the '^ old serpent, — ^the 
devil.'' By his subtilty they were seduced from their 
allegiance, and plunged into sin; by which act man's 
innocent and peacefrd condition was terminated. 

We here state most explicitly, that this portion of the holy 
record is imderstood by us as a detail of certain matter of fact. 
It is no figurative, imaginative, or enigmatical account, but 
a plain narration of history. As it has to do with, and to 
speak of, spiritual beings, whose attributes, appearances, 
and volitions must be expressed with some measure of 
accommodation, when described in the language of men, 
it may not, perhaps, be wise in us to scrutinize too critically 
the import of such phrases as, " The voice of the Lord 
walking in the garden," — ^and, ^' The serpent was more subtle 
than any beast of the field which the Lord God had made. 
And he said unto the woman," — in regard of the exact 
appearances which they represent : but that they truly 
speak of the presence of the Lord Jehovah, and of Satan, 
no doubt whatever is entertained ; and the effect of their 
communication and influence on the human mind is, of 
course, regarded by us as unquestionably real. 

No sooner had this fearful aggression on human happi- 
ness succeeded, than the pre-determined and prepared 
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scheme of ledemptioii was propounded. The man and 
woman are punished, yet are cheered by a glorious promise : 
Satan is assured that his victory, although giving him a 
short-lived power to inflict suffering on human nature, shall 
certainly issue in his own pre-eminent abasement and 
misery. 

The leading elements of the new economy, in so far as 
they referred to the instruction, faith, and practice of man- 
kind, were then propounded. Man, removed from the tree 
of life, to which, in his new relative position as a sinner, 
he could no longer have access, is made acquainted with a 
new way of approach unto God, — ^by the cherubic emblems, 
the Shekinah, and animal sacrifice. ■ 

Under this teaching, and in this practice, the first pair 
proceeded, until their children attained maturity, and their 
two sons had, on their own account, and according to their 
own mind and judgment, to approach God in worship. 
Here again we see the agressions of Satan, and the 
gracious influence of the Spirit of God. Abel, coming in 
the appointed way with his mind spirituaUy enhghtened, 
ofiered his sacrifice in faiths and by that faith found salva* 
tion. Cain, led away by the wicked one, rejected the 
appointed oblation, and would do no more than present a 
thank-oflfering. His offering was rejected; and the result 
is weU known. Enraged at his rejection, still further 
urged on by the influence which he had followed, he killed 
his pious brother. Although we have in this period but 
few historic incidents, we must take these as types of the 
history of the time. Other men grew up; and, whilst 
some were obedient, many rejected the influence of Heaven, 
and followed that which was in more accordance with their 
own corrupt hearts. At length one appeared, who was 
folly devoted to God. So entirely did he subject his heart 
to Divine guidance, that he is said to have '^ walked with 
God.'' But the brief notice of this holy man does not 
seem to be recorded so much to make us acquainted with 
his character, as to show the results of this spiritual anta- 
gonism at that day. Men now became to a great extent 
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ungodly : their ungodly deeds were manifest and general. 
They had gone beyond this: their conversation was not 
only wicked, but directed agafaist God; they made "hard 
speeches against him/^ (Jude 15.) Enoch endeavoured to 
stem this torrent. He proclaimed the truth ; he denounced 
the evil conduct and language which prevailed; and he 
predicted a future judgment, when the Lord should come 
to punish sinners. As if to give the highest sanction to 
such a character, and the fullest attestation to such a pro- 
clamation of truth, this saint of God was removed directly 
to glory. 

Onward rolled the course of time, until another model of 
righteousness and faith was presented in the person of 
Noah. But, by this time, Satanic influence had so affected 
the world's population, that God announced his purpose to 
destroy mankind by a Flood. Noah was commanded to 
prepare an ark to save his house: he entered upon the 
arduous task, and, during the one hundred and twenty 
years this wonderful structure was being raised, he ceased 
not to preach the truth, and warn the siirrounding multi- 
tude of their danger. But, unchecked in their career of 
sin, they went on, until the day that he entered his 
appointed refuge : no further respite was granted ; the Flood 
came, and the population of the world was destroyed. 

Who can contemplate this event without seeing in it a 
fearful result of this spiritual antagonism ? Satan tempts ; 
yet God reigns. Men sin; but God will punish. The 
continued success of the destroyer is cut short by this 
temble judgment; whilst the signal fidelity of Noah is 
honoured by signal and miraculous preservation. Under 
the smile and benediction of Heaven, the redeemed family 
commence their new career. But here again Satanic guile 
and power are felt. Whatever may be the precise meaning 
of the language which describes that dark day in the life of 
the arkite patriarch, there can be no doubt of its recording 
a successful Satanic aggression. Nothing 'short of this 
could have called forth such a malediction as Noah pro- 
nounced on that occasion. 
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It seems, from a general review of the whole narrative, 
that the antediluvian population of the world lived in one 
general body, and, as far as can be ascertained, without the 
institution of any regular government, subject simply to the 
effect of communicated truth and spiritual influence. In 
those circumstances, ^'men loved darkness rather than 
light /^ evil passions and desires engendered evil actions; 
and "the earth was filled Trith violence,^' until universal 
depravity ensued. It appears from several passages in 
holy scripture, and from the traditions of the ancient world, 
that it pleased God to command a totally different general 
economy for the new world. As soon as a sufficient popu- 
lation was provided, it was divinely appointed that the 
several tribes and families should separate, and travel to 
the geographical districts which had been assigned them, 
(Deut. xxxii. 8,) and which they were respectively called to 
occupy, under the direction of their hereditary chiefs. In 
accordance with this providential arrangement, the family 
of Noah dwelt in the neighbourhood of Ararat for some 
centuries, until, having sufficiently increased, they appear 
to have journeyed to Shinar, as a more eligible locaUty for 
the appointed separation. 

Prior to this, there is every reason for beheving that im- 
portant innovations had been effected in the faith of this 
united body. Representations of paradisiacal scenes and 
figures had been made, and incorporated into the place and 
manner of patriarchal worship; whilst influential notions 
had been entertained respecting the promised Incarnate 
Seed, and his appearing in a priestly and regal character 
among men ; and a religious veneration was cultivated for 
the first Great Father and his three sons, who were regarded 
as re-appearing in the arkite patriarch and his three sons. 
These, with many other errors in doctrine and practice, 
seem to have been induced by the active agency of the evil 
one, prior to the arrival of the human host at Shinar. 

There a grand aggression was made on the pre-ordained 
purpose of God. Nimrod, the son of Cush, stirred up by 
the spiritual adversary, arose in proud rebellion against 
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Heaven, and succeeded in persuading the multitude to set 
aside the idea of dispersion, and to locate in those plains, 
and to build a capital and a tower, which should perpetuate 
their unity, and be the centre of their location. There 
appears from Scripture and ancient tradition abundant 
reason for concluding that Nimrod induced the people to 
adopt this course, by putting himself forth as the Promised 
Seed, and, as such, entitled to rule over the whole race of 
mankind. In this assumption, as in other instances, the 
Satanic aggression only professed to aim at an alteration in 
respect of one part of the Divine appointment : government 
was to be established, and professedly by Divine authority; 
but the Dispersion was to be prevented. 

It pleased Jehovah by a miraculous interposition to 
defeat this Satanic opposition : and the manner, brief as it 
is, in which this interposition was put forth, seems to in- 
dicate that it was done by some peculiar manifestation of 
the Holy Trinity, — ^perhaps similar to that which we find 
made to Abraham when Sodom was destroyed. " Let us go 
down,'' said the Lord, "and confound their language:'' 
and thus the Dispersion was enforced, and the several 
tribes, miraculously prevented iBrom acting in concert, went 
forth to occupy their respective territories. Still Nimrod 
and his adherents continued at Babel, and there estabhshed 
a kingdom, dispossessing Asshur ; to whom, of right, that 
territory belonged, and who, in consequence, went forth and 
buUt Nineveh on the river Tigris, and there founded a 
sovereignty. 

But the Divine purpose was not only infringed by the 
disobedience of Nimrod in remaining at Babel, — it was in 
great measure neutralized by the corruptions in rehgion 
which had been previously disseminated, and which, carried 
into every quarter, produced one wide-spread range of 
wicked idolatry. By a subtilty and energy which Satan 
alone could infuse, all the religious promises, circumstances, 
and facts, connected with God's revelations to man and with 
man's early history, were so systematically perverted, that 
they dethroned and dishonoured God, filled man with vain 
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imaginations and proud assumptions, and virtnally handed 
over tte several sections of the human family to the over- 
whehning power of Satanic error. It is a circumstance 
strikingly illustrative of the mighty influence which gave 
this profane conceit energy and power, that we find all the 
most ancient kingdoms of the earth folly adopting it, and, 
indeed, making it the basis of their political constitutions. 
Not only so, but the plan, as it appears to have been 
originally sketched, is enlarged and rendered practicable; 
so that, when the several primitive seats of human settle- 
ment were covered with national inatitutiflna, erearywhjQEe 
idolatry prevailed. Altiioagfa, in every instance, one 
common family type is discernible in this false reUgion in 
all places, this was filled up and modified into an almost 
infinite variety of detail : and, as if to show forth the real 
author of this foul dishonour to Ood, and wickedness and 
folly in man, everywhere the serpent-form was made a 
special object of adoration, and worshipped as the symbol 
of power and dominion. 

To rear up a standard of truth in opposition to this 
aggressive error, Jehovah selected a pious individual, and 
called him out of the veiy centre of this idolatrous popula- 
tion. Abraham obeyed, and went forth, receiving great 
promises and wonderful spiritual instruction from God. 
He journeyed far into the west, went down even into 
Egypt, and everywhere raised an altar to the true God, and 
worshipped him alone. To him the promise of an Incar- 
nate Eedeemer, from liis own seed, was made; and a 
covenant of mercy was established with him, that he should 
be the progenitor of this great Saviour. Isaac and Jacob 
followed in the same footsteps : heirs of the same promise, 
they, too, maintained fidelity to God, and each received 
fuller assurance of the coming of the Promised Seed. 

The descendants of the latter patriarch, after having 
sufiered grievous persecution in Egypt, were delivered by the 
mighty power of God. Here commenced a great and pro- 
longed struggle between the powers of darkness and the Spirit 
of God. Here, for the first time on record, did the energy of 
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Satan dare avowedly to meet^ and endeavour to match^ the 
might of the Omnipotent. The issue covered the gods of 
Egypt with shame, inflicted grievous calamity on that un- 
happy country, and wrought out a wondrous deliverance for 
Israel. This people, now a mighty host, are taken under 
the special care of Jehovah, They are miraculously fed in 
the desert; water is brought for them from the granite 
rocks of Sinai. There also they receive a religious economy, 
an ecclesiastical system, and a political and moral code of 
laws, immediately from Heaven. Indeed, God not only 
made wonderful revelations of himself to the Hebrews in 
the communication of this system, but actually came down 
and dwelt among them in the form of a visible glory in the 
holy tabernacle. By these means he led them forty years 
through the wilderness, and at length brought them into 
the land which he had promised to their fathers. 

In this career of mercy, the power of the evil one was 
frequently and fully apparent. Even whilst Moses was in 
the mount receiving the law from God, Aaron waa led to 
make a golden image for the people to wofship ; and after- 
ward, so rebellious had they become, that it seemed impossi- 
ble to keep them from returning to Egypt, — a folly from 
which they were prevented only by special revelations of 
the Spirit of God given to seventy prophets, whose spiritual 
ministry seems to have met the case. 

When the children of Israel were located in Canaan, this 
diabohcal aggression was renewed with fearful effect. The 
Hebrews, who had been, by promise, prophecy, and miracle, 
wonderfully raised up to bear before all the world a testi- 
mony for God against idolatry, themselves plunged into the 
vile practice to a great extent. Throughout the rule of the 
Judges, their history is one continued series of idolatrous 
apostasy, and repentance under the pressure of galling 
affliction. At length, by the instrumentality of Samuel 
and David, the evil seemed to be extirpated. Piety and 
prosperity reigned in Jerusalem ; the Hebrew people rose 
to the highest pitch of national greatness. God gloriously 
manifested his presence among them ; and the victory over 
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Satanic inilaence seemed to be complete. Yet when the 
religion of God appeared to be most secure^ it was suc- 
cessfully assailed in what might have been thought its 
strongest fortress. Solomon^ the favoured of the Lord, 
sank iuto sensuality and pride, thence into licentiousness, 
and at length into idolatry. 

From this period, that foul sin was a plague-spot which 
destroyed the vitals of Hebrew weal. From the time when 
the kingdom of Israel was formed, its policy directly tended 
to the promotion of idolatry. This evil influence was not 
allowed to reign unchecked : the demon destroyer was fre- 
quently arrested in his fatal progress by Divine interposi- 
tion. This was in general most efficiently accomphshed by 
the ministry of inspired prophets. On one occasion par- 
ticularly these antagonistic powers seemed fairly brought 
into coUision, and nothing human could present a more 
noble aspect than the intrepid Elijah confronting the four 
hundred prophets of Baal, and challenging the devotion of 
Israel for Jehovah as the only true God, The triumphant 
issue is well known; but it failed to destroy the evil. 
Onward rolled the fatal influence of the prince of darkness : 
Israel became incorrigibly idolatrous, and was destroyed. 

Judah^ still enlightened by a glorious succession of pro- 
phets, and held iu check by the divinely -appointed services 
of the temple, fell by slower degrees ; — ^but it did fall. Al- 
though Satanic influence was repelled by numerous interposi- 
tions, and checked by several reformations of religion, all 
these agencies offered a vain resistance to its action on the 
corruption and depravity of the human mind. The people, as 
a body, (for we do not at all in this review refer to individual 
faith or conduct,) gradually became pervaded by this delu- 
sion ; their princes took the lead in the fearful apostasy ; 
and even the priesthood became corrupt ; until, at length, 
when the prescience of God revealed the secrets of the 
sanctuary to the prophet Ezekiel, every form of idolatry, 
with its foolish and filthy objects of adoration, in all their 
multitudinous detail, was found depicted on the walls of 
the chambers, even in the sanctuary of Jehovah! This 
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appears to have been the culminating point of diabolical 
ascendancy. The glorious Shekinah would no longer 
occupy a temple where Satan had his seat, and so aban- 
doned the sanctuary to its fate. The terrible catastrophe 
came : Jerusalem, '' the city of David/' " the holy city/' 
was polluted, destroyed, and trodden down by the Heathen. 
The temple, which had been filled with the Divine glory, 
and whose sacred sanctuary had for centuries been irradi- 
ated with the glorious Shekinah of God, was burned with 
fire. IcHABOD was engraven on every Hebrew institution, 
and the success of the destroyer seemed complete, in blot- 
ting from the earth such an illustrious witness for the 
truth and power of God, as the Hebrew faith and temple- 
service had been. 

It is difficult to conceive of a more completely successful 
aggression on a divinely-appointed economy than that 
which is here presented to the mind, — ^not only as it 
respected the Hebrew church itself, but also in its bearing 
on the covenant-mercy of God, and the great scheme of 
redemption. All the promises and prophecies which had 
been given subsequent to the Deluge respecting the great 
Eedeemer, his work, and kingdom, and glorious salvation, 
had identified these with the Abrahamic covenant, and the 
house of David, and Mount Zion. The Hebrew sacred 
service had been instituted with evident and marked typi- 
cal allusion to the appointed Saviour. Indeed, the entire 
political arrangements, the origin and succession of the 
royal family of Judah, with the whole Mosaic ecclesiastical 
and religious appointments among the people, seemed 
designed to prepare the way for Messiah, and to unite their 
various agencies into one complete pledge and precursor 
of his coming. And yet in the destruction of Jerusalem, 
and the subversion of the throne of David, all these fore- 
shadowings perished, and not a visible type remained ; not 
an element was left of this elaborate and complete typical 
economy, to adumbrate the promise of redemption. 

But although Satan seemed to have folly accomplished 
his purpose, it was soon manifest that the grand scheme of 
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redemption rested not on the obedience of man, but on the 
unchangeable faithfabiess of God. Never did the world 
witness more glorious revelations of Jehovah in support of 
his church and his truth, than when his faithful remnant 
were captives, hanging their harps on the willows of Baby- 
lon : never were more wonderful attestations given to the 
promise of redemption, or more gracious displays of the 
Divine prescience afforded, than there. So gloriously, 
indeed, did Jehovah work, that before a century had passed 
away, the Hebrews were again located in their own land, 
worshipping again on the sacred mount, in a newly-erected 
temple, with the city of Jerusalem and their general polity 
in progress to entire restoration. 

But while the goodness and power of God had thus 
wrought deliverance for his captive people, the power of the 
wicked one was being mightily exerted in the Gentile 
world. Idolatry became every where fully established. 
Babylon, intensely devoted to this Satanic superstition, 
passed away : Persia arose to rule the nations ; but it was 
under the same malign influence. The king there, too, 
was worshipped as divine ; and although the good Spirit 
had given a large communication of truth, it was so com- 
pletely overlaid with the profane assumption of king and 
priests, that the people were left blindly to worship the sun, 
or the sacred fire. 

Greece then arose to exercise supremacy over the world, 
and presented a marked display of the continued collision 
between these antagonistic powers. Highly endowed with 
inteUectual might, richly fevoured with Divine influence, 
possessing every element of human greatness in most abun- 
dant measure, Greece was unfaithful to the light of truth 
and the influence of God. ^' Sin reigned unto death ; " a 
low, corrupt, sensual, and debased idolatry prevailed ; until 
the reasoning mind turned away in disgust, and disowned 
even the existence of God. 

Bome was but an unworthy representation of Greece. 
Starting on her career of progress with much of truth and 
Divine teaching, Bome became infinitely corrupt. Her 
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idolatry was as vast in its range and as vile as was possible. 
Never rising so high in intellect, or genius, or art, as 
Greece, Eome plunged deeper, if it could be, in infamous 
impurity, until the inspired apostle declares, ''God gave 
them up/' Thus Satan reigned, during successive centuries 
grasping authority over the physical nature of man ; (Acts 
xix.j) directing and endowing the human mind, until, 
notwithstanding the possession of boundless power and 
immense learning, human nature in Eome sank to the 
lowest level of infamous degradation, so that it may be ques- 
tioned whether in any part of the world it can now be found 
so very vile. So vast, indeed, was the acquired influence 
and power of Satan, that he ostentatiously challenges 
universal sovereignty over the world, and, exhibiting " all 
the kiDgdoms of the world, and the glory of them,'' he 
proudly tells even the Son of God, " AU this power and 
glory is delivered unto me." (Luke iv. 5, 6.) 

But does the reader ask, "What has become of the 
restored Hebrews ? those for whom Jehovah had done so 
much, and to whom he had given the most precious of his 
gifts, — ^the word of God ?" Alas ! they no longer bear an 
efBcient testimony for God. They renounced the spirit- 
uality of his covenant; they made even "the law of God 
of none effect by their traditions;" they perverted the 
promises of redemption; they, while still professing to 
acknowledge and worship God, exhibited, with a few solitary 
exceptions, as fearful an instance of the triumph of Satanic 
guile over saving truth as any other people. Hence, over 
them also Satan exercises a fearful power, and reigns as 
"the god of this world." ' 

Thus we see the human family, after so much revelation 
of truth and mercy, so lai-ge an amount of Divine influence 
and Divine interposition, proving the depth of human 
depravity by showing the inefiicacy of aU these means, not 
for individual salvation, — thM these means could and did 
accomplish, — but ta rear up and maintain in the world a 
living, conquering, enduring church, which should perma- 
nently exhibit the power, the purity, and the truth of God. 
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For the accomplishmeiit of this grand result, the world 
was driven to the last great crowning promise of grace, 
— ^the estabUshment of the kingdom of God. For this 
it panted, as in agony, under the tyrant power of the 
destroyer. And the introduction of this glorious dispensa- 
tion, by the manifestation of the Son of God, broke the 
power of Satan, brought in everlasting righteousness, and 
opened a fountain of mercy, which shall flow on until the 
whole earth is filled with His glory. Amen. 
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GENERAL INDEX. 



I, appoiutcd Mgh priest, ii. 141 
lus death, 99 



imiaa nude to him, ii 



J* 

«, legend of, iii. 096 
, kia reign over larael, ii. 424 — 
deitii, and the Mfilment of Eli- 
'a propht«f , 431 

■occeieds to the throne of Jn- 
I, ii. 4S9— iBUHh'a miasion to 
1, 490— hig inveterate idolatry, 
1 — mighty prophetic influence 
ployed to Bostain true religion 
ing his reign, 492 
'ah sncceeda hia bther Jehormo 
king of larael, ii. ilZ 
le city of, taken, ii. 193 

legend of, iii. 69? 

iH, the apaetate high p"^) ^ 

uvksble dcaUi, ii. 63S 

■■ndfT the Great, his riait to 

nsalem, nhete he ia informed 

the propheciea of Dauiel, ii. 

xadtr Jannens snceeeda to the 
brew throne, ii, Q65 — asTed &om 
a by Cleopatra of f^rpt, flG6— 
eated by the eombined Phuiaeea 
I Syriana, 6GS — recovers his 
tngth, and completely destroys 
rebeUioDS Pharisees, 6G9 
'fidra reigns qneen in Jerosa- 
I. u. 661 

tdet, its origin discnBsed, i, 49, 
Mj, — early traditions respecting 
69 — proof of the early know- 
1(8 of an, 65 — Hartwell Home's 
nion of, 67 

;Hiet, Israelites' conflict with, 
je — Uieir origin, 115 
ioA, lung of Jndah, invading Is- 
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j/iMos reigns over Jndah, ii. 501 

AmoriUi resist Israel, uid are de- 
stroyed, ii. 100— two tribes el- 
pelled by hornets, 245 

Amoi pro^eaies, 443 

JmpMclyonu Council, the, iii. G49 

Jnimai figures, the componnd, of Ab- 
lyria, derived from the ebernbim, 
iii. 810 

AnimaU, miraculonsly led into the 
ark, i. 294 — worship of, according 
to Diodonu, iii. 13 

Anointing of kings, pahlic and pri- 
vate, ii. 331 

Anteditumtat, first generation, i. 
187-wcond, 191— third. 192— 
fourth, 193— fifth, 197— siith, 198 
—seventh, IBS— eighth, 209— 
ninth, S12— tenth, 212— their re- 
ligion not destitute of law or re- 
vealed troth, S30— wa« acquainted 
with the being and government of 
God, 231— and the fall and de- 
pravity of man, 232 — had the 
means of believing on a promised 
Redeemer, and offered aacrificea 
typical of hia death, 234— believed 
in a slate of fntnre eiistenee, 248 
— possessed Divine laws, 263 — ob- 
aerved the Sabbath, 369- intellec- 
tual character of, 269-273— addi- 
tion to their history from the Tar- 



Antioehva proscribes the Hebrew 
faith, and persecutes the foithfii] to 
death, ii. 626 

Astipater, his origin and character, 
ii. 663 — he supports Hyrcanna, 
G63 — rules onder the nominal di- 
rection of Hyreanus, 'and eitricatcs 
C'Ksar &om great p«il in Egy^it, 
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Antony, Marc, appointed execator of 
Julius Ceesar's will, iii. 687 — se- 
duced by Cleopatra, 689 — is de- 
feated, and kills himself, 693 

Apostasy of the Hebrews, cause of 
national ruin, ii. 581 

Apparition of Samuel, ii. 883 

Ararat, the ark rested on, i. 355 — 
its geography, 858 

Architectural skill of the patriarchal 
age, i. 594 

Areopagus, the judicial court of, iii. 
550 

Argonautie Expedition, the, iii. 636 

Aristobulua wrests the government 
from his mother, whom he impri- 
sons and starves to death, ii. 654 
— defeats his brother Hyrcanus, 
and becomes king of the Hebrews, 
662 

AristotlCy his character and doctrine, 
iii. 607 

Ark of GU>d, taken by the Philistines, 
ii, 236 — wonders wrought before 
it in Philistia, 249 — ^restored to 
the Israelites, 250 — ^but not re- 
turned to the tabernacle, 865 

Ark of Noah, strange opinions held 
respecting, i. 290 — ^a wonderful 
structure, 292 

Army, first standing, of Rome, iii. 700 

Artaxerxes, inscription relating to 
his reign, iii. 427 

Asa reigns over Judah, ii. 460 — ef- 
fects a religious reformation, 462 
— ^induces the Syrians to invade 
Israel, 468 — ^is reproved by a pro- 
phet, whom he casts into prison, 
463— the burning for, 573 

AssaraCy the great national idol deity 
of Assyria, iii. 810 

Asshur, his deification in Assyria, im- 
portance of, iii. 801 

Assyria, foundation of the kingdom 
of, i. 514 — early history of, 517- 
522 — ^the king of, at the instiga- 
tion of Ahaz, invades Israel, ii. 
446 — connexion of sacred history 
with the history of, 517 — army 
of, miraculously destroyed, 518 — 
early intercourse with E^^, iii. 
196— history of, 197— important 
aid afforded by recovered sculp- 
tures of, 198---commencement of 
connected history, 199-^Sardana- 
palus, his reign and exploits, 200 
— account furnished by the Obe- 



lisk, 208 — ^termination of the old 
line of kings, 218 — Arbaces, a 
Mede, ascends the throne, 218 — 
reigns of Pul and Tiglath-Pileser, 
215 — Rawlinson's arrangement of 
the sculptures which refer to the 
later period, 216— Sargon (of Isai- 
ah) his reign, 218 — account of it 
from the sculptures, 219 — Sen- 
nacherib, account of Ms reign from 
the sculptures^ 222 — ^his own ac- 
count of his campaign against 
Hezekiah, 225 — Esisffhaddon, his 
reign, 232 — conquers Israel, and 
carries the Ten Tribes into cap- 
tivity, 282 — Nabuchodonosor, his 
reign, 282 — Sarac, his reign, 234 
— assailed by the Modes, 235 — 
subdued by the Medes and Baby- 
lonians, 236 — ^peculiar difficulty of 
deciphering proper names, 239 — 
ruling element of its religion, 840 

Assyrian sculpture, chronological suc- 
cession of kings, iii. 240 

Assyrians invade Judah under Ho- 
lofemes, ii. 502 — the general slain 
by Judith, and the army routed, 
502 

Astronomical science, early know- 
ledge of, in China, i. 88 — Persia, 
89— Chaldea, 90— BaiUy*s and 
Brewster's opinion of the early 
existence of, 90-92 — general view 
of the evidence respecting the early 
knowledge of, 95-97 

Athaliah, daughter of Jezebel, reigns 
wickedly in Judah, ii. 473 — is 
slain, 474 

Athens, the re-building of, iii. 551 

Atonement, great day of, ii. 146 — 
necessity for, believed by the later 
Hebrews, 720 

Augustus, left heir to his unde Julius 
Cfiesar, iii. 687 — elected consul, 
688 — with Antony defeats Brutus 
and Cassius at Philippi, 689 — 
supreme sovereign of the Roman 
empire, 693 
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Baal-peor, plague at, ii. 102 
Baasha, his reign over Israel, ii. 417 
Babel, kingdom of Nimrod at, i. 610 
Babylon, £ngs of, succeeding Nim- 
rod, i. 51lT-history of, possesses 
special interest, iii. 249 — subject 
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to Aojiu, 2K0^— Nabonuur, Idag 
of, his Tctn. 2S0 — Nadiiu, Chin- 



i nigB, 2S0 — Nadiiu, Chin- 
liu, Ponu, ind Jngmu nuxet- 
MTcty reign, 2G1 — Mordocempsdn 
reigua, iDd miBt* AMjTia, 8S2- 
unn rabdned bf AnyiiM, 3ai~ 
Nabopglwnr kiug, S6B— in coi 
jonction with the Medea, take 
Nineveh, 255 — NebnrhadiuxzBr 
kinft, 256— hiB reipi, 366-268— 
ETa-Merodaeh kOig, 269— &vonn 
the csptiTe king of Jndah, 270— 
NerigliBnr, having ilain Evil-Me- 
rodadi, locceeda him, 270 — Ijibo- 
roearebod, the Bdshaziar of Daniel, 
king, 271 — hi" cmeltf, pro&ne 
feaat, and derth, 371 — beeomei 
nlqeet to Media, 272— Lahynetns, 
the goremor, leiolta, but ia anl>- 
duad, and tlie citj taken bj Cynu, 
274— pn>l>able atatc of political re- 
lation to AsBjria before the reign 
of Nabopolssaar, 275 — its magni- 
tude and aplendonr, 277 — chrono- 
logical aneeession of kin|:^ after 
NebDchadnenar. 278- 
of aacred propliecj in the hiatoiy 
of, 28S— the type of Papal Anti- 
ehrut, S46 
BttMioHOiia, infamons riles uf, iii. 74E 
Baiaam, hia oondoct, ii. 101 
Barai defeats Siaeia, king of Ca- 

Bel, Oie Belna of AasTiia, 
of Bab;loo, S04 

Beliiaztat't feaat and death, ii. G38 
— bia caw more particulcirif con- 
sidered, tflO 

Btnhadad invadea Israel, and is mi- 
rttcnkaaly repnlaed, ii. 127— be- 
aiago Samaiu. rednees it (o great 
atnuts, hat his aratj, hj the intei- 
poaition of God, ia dispersed, 433 
— in hia aicknesa conanlta the pro- 
phet Elisha, 435 

Bsthel taken, ii. 198 

Beth-ahemeih, ain and poniahinent 
at, ii- 827 

Bondage of the Israelitca in Egypt, 

Bookt, Chaldean treditiona of the 
early eiialence of, i. 82 — Persian, 
82— Indian, 88 

BotTOteing by tlie laraelitca from the 
ECTptiana, ii. 62 

BoTiippa, where labynetna took re- 
fill, ita geography, iii. 282 



Our, Jalioa, policy of, in Egypt and 
Jndea, ii. 670 — aubdnea Gau!, iii. 
07B — marches on Home in defiaace 
of the aenate, 680 — defeats Fompey, 
and becomes master of the Romui 
empire, 688 — is adored at Borne 
as Bdemi-god,684 — ia aaaassuuted, 
68S^is raat dengna, 686 

Caleb, his Mthfol OOTidnct aa one of 
the spies, ii. B2 — bis brave beha- 



CawiiUui delivera Eome &om the' 
Guila, and restores the city, iii. 642 

Camp, order of the larselites in their, 
ii. 85— described, 110 

Canaati, promiaed to Abrsham, ii. 
8-6 — to Isaae, 6 — to Jacob, 14 — 
thirty-one kingdoms of, snbdned, 
1 98-— providential prepantion for 

Caravatu in use in the time of Abra- 
ham, i. 572 

Carehfmigh, ronte of Pharaoh-Ffecho 
to, a. 620 

Carliage, first war of Rome with, iii. 
644— dEstmyed, 661 

ChaldtraH oiaeles, tlie iufonoation 
they afford, iii. 296 

Cherubic elements, fbandation of ani- 
mal vorship, iii. 14 — figures of, 
origin of animal worahip in Egypt, 
172 

Chenbin in Paradise, nature of, i. 
i ; ii. 174— of Eiekiel, thedr re- 
on to Asayriao acnlptore, iii. 
1 

Ciiao, early history of, i. 623— reli- 
gion of, 529 

CAronologicai inangement of Nebu- 
ehadneszaf^a dreams, ii. 659 

ChronologUttl position of the loner 
line of Assynan kings, iii. 241 

Cinmolofiical table of I^jptian hia- 
toiT, iii. 16B — As^an, 248 — 
Babjloniaa,- 288— Median, 368— 
Persian, 480— Grecdui, 664— Ro- 
nuD, 706 

CArtmolofff, importance of a knoW' 
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ledge of, i. 2--of the early ages, 
discussed, 3 — of the Israelites' so- 
journ in Egypt, ii. 62 — of the 
Judges, 237 — of the Hebrew mo- 
narchy, 409 — of Hebrew history 
during the Captivity, B67 — of He- 
brew history from restoration to 
independence, 642 — from inde- 
pendence to time of Christ, 667 — 
of the deUveranoe of Jerusalem by 
Judith, 519--of Dfmiel, 558 

ChMthan-riskaihaim, tyranny and de- 
feat of, ii. 214 

Cicero, his exposition of Roman the- 
ology, iii. 753 

drcumcuion, its Divine appointment, 
ii. 56 

Civilization of first early population 
of the world, i. 225-227 

Clothing, moral effect of its origin, i. 
191 

Cloudy piUar, wonderful effect of the, 
ii.49 

Coins of Simon Maccabeus, ii. 682 

Commerce, extensive range of ancient, 
i. 386 

Commercial voyages, early date of 
Phenidan, i. B83---policy of Solo- 
mon, effect of, on the conduct of 
Egypt toward Israel, ii. 342 

Confusion of Tongues, the Mosaic 
account of, i. 400 — ^the scriptural 
account confirmed by learned in- 
vestigation, 401 — a great miracle, 
408 

Cosmoffony of the Phenicians from 
Sanchoniatho, i. 128 — of the Chal- 
daeans by Berosus, 130 — ^the Hin- 
dus, 131— Persia, 132— Pythago- 
ras, 138— Ovid, 138— review of 
the Gentile account of, in compa- 
rison with the Mosaic, 140 

Council of God, i. 505 

Creation, sublimity of, i. 105 — ^not 
known by reason, but by revelation, 
107 — ^importance of the knowledge 
of, 108 — geological and scriptural 
accounts of, considered, 115— state 
of the case, 115 — Mosaic narration 
of, considered, 119 

Cyrus, Isaiah's prophecy concerning, 
u. 536 — ^his tomb, important in- 
scription on, 540 — ^his proclama- 
tion of Hebrew emancipation, 540 
— personal history of, iii. 409 — 
was he acquainted with Daniel's 
prophecy ? 411 
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Daniel carried to Babylon, and en- 
rolled among the Magi, ii. 526 — 
prophetically declares and explains 
Nebuchadnezzar's dream, 527 — 
made chief of the Magi and go- 
vernor of Babylon, 527 — delivered 
from the den of lions, 534 — ^his 
notation of prophetic time, 603 

Danites, the, prepare the way for 
idolatiy, ii. 350 

Darius Hystaspis, his own account 
of his wars, iii. 415 

Darius the Mede, — ^who was he? 
iii. 360 

David, anointed king, ii. 264 — 
builds a tabernacle on Mount Zion 
for worship, and places the ark 
there, 367 — ^his religious conduct 
and experience, 377 — kills Groliath, 
265 — ^made Idng of Judah and 
Israel, 278 — ^takes Jerusalem, and 
makes it his capital, 275 — ^prose- 
cutes extensive and successful wars, 
277 — ^is gmlty of murder and adul- 
tery, 280 — is convinced, and re- 
pents, 280 — sins by numbering 
the people, 287 — ^greatness of, dis- 
played in his final arrangements, 
290 — difficulties in the scripture 
narrative of his entrance on public 
life, 332 

Deborah, prophetess and judge, ii. 
217— her noble ode, 357 

Decalogue, proper division of, ii. 171 

Deity, neither the unity nor the 
purity of, shown by idolatry, iii. 
21 — language used by the Helurews 
when speaking of, ii. 517 

Defoces, his accession to the Median 
throne, iii. 358 

Deluge, history of the, i. 284 — a 
punishment for sin, 285 — ^not to be 
repeated, 473 — scripture narrative 
of, explabied, 286 — ^peculiar circum- 
stances which preceded it, 296 — ob- 
jection to the scriptural account of, 
considered, 299— its universality 
proved, 302 — ^philosophical refiita^*.. 
tion of objections, 307 — Heathen 
traditions respecting, 314 — comme- 
morated in the Heathen world, 321 
— Chaldaean tradition of, 324 — 
Greek, 326— Apamaean medal, 328 
—Hindu traditions, 329, 335— 
Chinese, 336— Persian, 837— 
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Egyptian, 338— Edda, of the, 338 
— Jewish, 339 — ^modern traditions 
found in Heathen nationa : Peni- 
vians, 341— Cnba, 342— Brasil, 
343 — Otahdte, 343—Britain, 
344-346 — ^manner of its infliction 
intended to teach the fiitnre races 
of mankind, 353 

Demon agency ^ the means by which 
the magicians of Egypt wrought 
wonders, ii. 60 

Dictaiorshipt origin and character of, 
among the Romans, iii. 700 

Dupernon, history of the, i. 384 — 
the earth, by Divine appointment, 
divided among the sons of Noah, 
382 — scriptural acoonnt of, attested 
by Heathen traditions, 386 — ^thc 
location of the several tribes, 408 
— date of the, 666 

Division of Canaan among the tribes, 
ii. 204 — of the Hebrew kingdom. 
Divine purpose in, ii. 449 

Divine influence essential to religious 
prosperity, ii. 361 
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Odontites reflise to allow the Israel- 
ites to pass through their territory, 
ii. 98 
£fflon, shun by Ehud, ii. 216 
Egypty early history of, i. 542-655 — 
religion of, 555-564 — ^the Israel- 
ites' sojourn in,ii. 22 — monumental 
proof of, 48 — ^its history, iii. 59 — 
was a nation, not an empire, 60 — 
has not left materials for a complete 
history, 61 — outline of its early 
state, 63 — ^Eighteenth Dynasty of, 
its government, 65 — advanced state 
of the arts, 67 — ^warlike operations 
of Thothmosis III., 74 — exodus of 
Israelites from, 80 — Ramses III. 
ascends the throne, 82 — ^his suc- 
cessful martial career, 83 — combi- 
nation of elegance and excessive 
cruelty, 89 — Nineteenth Dynasty : 
Rameses, monumental record re- 
specting, 91 — ^Twentieth Dynasty, 
93— Twenty-first Dynasty, 96— 
Tanis or Zoar, 96 — contemporary 
with David and Solomon, 97 — 
Twenty-second Dynasty, 99— Judea 
invaded by Shishak, 100 — ^Twenty- 
third Dynasty, 103 — ^Twenty- 
fourth, 103 — Twenty-fifth, 106 



— ^Ethiopian power paramount, 106 
— ^Twenty-sixth Dynasty, 109 — 
The Dodecarchy, 110— Psammeti- 
chus, 110 — Pharaoh-Necho defeats 
Josiah, and exerciaes the power of 
appointing a king at Jerusalem, 
114 — ^an£itectural works of great 
splendour built, 122 — ^Twenty- 
seventh Dynasty, or rule of Per- 
sian kings, 125 — cruelty of Cam- 
byses, 126 — ^visit of Herodotus, 
129 — ^Twenty-eighth Dynasty, na- 
tive rule, 130 — ^Twenty-ninth, 
native kings, 131 — ^Thirtieth Dy- 
nasty, native kings, 132 — ^Thirty- 
first, Persian kings, 135 — ^Thirty- 
second, Macedonians, 135 — ^Alex- 
andria built, 136— Thirty<third 
Dynasty, the Ptolemies, 137 — 
wise government of Ptolemy Soter, 
138 — a Roman province, 153 — 
great degeneracy of, under the 
later Ptolemies, 148— its geogra- 
phy and population, 154 — chro- 
nology of its ancient history, 156 
— ^monumental names of its kings, 
159 
Egyptian idolatry, progressive deve- 

lopement of, iii. 192 
Egyptian sculptures, cruelty exhibited 

on, iii. 161 
Elahy his reign over Israel, ii. 418 
Eleusinian mysteries, nocturnal scenes 

of, iii. 619 
Eli judges Israel, ii. 233 — ^his history, 

233 
Elijah prophesies, ii. 421 — ^his letter 
to Jehoram, 515 — ^his conduct and 
miracle at Carmel, 425 — anoints 
Hazael king of Damascus, and 
Jehu to succeed to the throne of 
Israel, 427 
Elim, Israelites arrive at, ii. 70 
Elieha enters upon the prophetic 

office, ii. 432 
Empires, their origin, i. 568 
Enoch, history and prophecy of, i. 

201— piety and end of, 278 
Epicurus, his character and doctrines, 

iii. 609 
Esau seUs his birth-right, ii. 57 
Essenes, the origin and character of 
the sect, ii. 717 — ^were they Chris- 
tians P 786 
Esther, queen of Persia, ii. 556 
Etruscan origin of Roman power and 
civilization, iii. 699 
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■MmseaiUy primitiye, iii. 708 — an- 
cient faith of, 709 — theology of, 
711 — ^religions doctrines of, 718 

Bvil'Merodach succeeds to the throne 

- of Babylon, ii. 531 — ^king of Baby- 
lon, iii. 269 

Exodus, wonderful character of the, 
ii. 48 — knowledge and effect of, 
on surrounding nations, 52 — Sir 
Gardner Willdnson on the date of 
the, iii. 159 



Faler, the Rev. 6. S., his account of 
the origin of idolatry, iii. 11 

Faith of die Hebrews, violent aggres- 
sion on, by Nebuchadnezzar, ii. 585 

Fall of man, scriptural account of, i. 
168 — Hindu tradition respecting, 
159 — ^Persian, 160 — ^religious con- 
sequences of, 176 — direct agency 
of Satan in respect of, 182 

Fetickismy unscripturally and ab- 
surdly called " the original religion 
of manldnd," iii. 4 

Fire-toorship, Assyrian, iii. 882 — 
origin of, 469 

Fohee, first soyereign of China, whe- 
ther the same as Noah, i. 567 

Future judgment, beliered in Assyria, 
iii. 339---rewards and punishments 
according to Zoroaster, 471 

Future rewards and punishments, why 
mention of them omitted by Moses 
in tiie law, ii. 107 

Future state 0f existence believed by 
the post-diluvian patriarchs, i. 488 
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GaulSy the, sack Rome, iii. 641 

Gedaliah appointed governor of Ju- 
dea after the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, ii. 524 

Gems and precious stones in use in 
Job's time, i. 576 

GeograpkiceU extent of the kingdoms 
of Judah and Israel, ii. 512 

Geography, knowledge of, in patri- 
archal times, i. 589 

Geologists, their objections to the 
Deluge met, i. 347 

Giants, meaning of the term in 
Genesis, i. 194, 221 

Gibeonites, their craft and doom, ii. 
195 — ^their case investigated, 210 



— ^their slaughter and its punish- 
ment, 835 

Gideon, his call and conduct, ii. 219 
— his call clearly shown to be of 
God, 852— following the example 
of, 353~-his ephod, 400 

Gleiss sent as tribute from Assyria 
and Babylon to Egypt, iii. 237 

God, manifestation of, in the Mosaic 
dispensation, ii. 130 

Goliath, his profane challenge and 
death, ii. 265 

Goodness, compassion, and love of 
God, believed by post-diluvian 
patriarchs, i. 478 

Gracchus, Cains, his public conduct 
and death, iii. 667 

Gracchus, Tiberius, his reforms, iii. 
665— his death, 666 

Greece, history of, iii. 475 — ^wonder- 
fiil character of, 476 — geographical 
outline of, 477 — ^patriarchal origin 
of, 480 — ^Peksgians and Hellenes, 
480 — ^traditional period, 483 — ^pe- 
culiar state of Greece, 485 — ^in 
early times divided into many and 
dependent states, religiously nnited, 
485 — ^institutions of Lycurgus at 
Sparta, 488 — of Solon at Athens, 
491 — the Solonian code in abey- 
ance at Athens while Pisistratus 
reigned, 496 — ^laws of Solon re- 
stored, 498 — condition of the states 
and colonies of, 499 — ^first Persian 
invasion defeated, 506 — ^second, 
also, at Marathon, 509 — ^third, of 
Xerxes, vast preparation for, 510 
— completely repulsed, 516 — ^rapid 
progress of useful and elegant arts, 
517 — gained much aid from foreign 
countries, 519 — ^intellectual eleva- 
tion of Athens, 520 — ^first Pelo- 
ponnesian war, 521— Athenian 
armament against Sicily totally 
destroyed, 522 — second Pelopon- 
nesian war, 522 — ^Athens subdued, 
523 — ^martial power of Thebes, 
526 — ^Philip of Maoedon makes 
himself supreme in Greece, 528 
— Alexander succeeds his fiither 
at Macedon, 529 — ^invades Asia, 
580 — establishes a mighty empire, 
and dies, 530 — ^Antipater rules in 
Greece, 531 — Cassander succeeds 
to the government, 532 — ^the 
Acheean League under Aratus, 533 
— ^the Romans establish their do- 
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minioii, and make Greece a Boman 

province, 684 
Greek language, prevalence of, ii 

644 
Qrones, taered, what, ii. 519 



ffaiUtonee, nuracnlooa shower of, ii. 
241 

HeMdiereft arts brought to great 
perfection in patriardial times, i. 
581 

Hannibal invades Italy, iii. 651 

Haxael becomes king of Syria, as 
predicted by Slisha, ii 486— his 
case considered, 451 

Heatkent, a knowledge of their reli- 
gion essential to a sound aoquaint- 
anoe with their history, iii. 1 — 
religion of, not an error, bat the 
won of Satan, iii. 8 — ^history and 
religion of the aneient nations of, 

771 
Heber, house of, ii. 246 
Hebrew commonity in Egypt, ii. 678 
Hebrew monarchy, general views of, 
at the death of David, ii. 292 

Hebrew people, remarkable historical, 
account of their origin, ii. 2 — 
their views of Deity, 393 — ^inunor- 
tality of the soul, 895— fidth, pe- 
culiar attestation to the truth of, 
898 — ^hyssop, figurative import of, 
408 — several d^rtatious to Baby- 
lon, 522 — regain their independ- 
ence, 640 — ^their government, hor- 
rid wickedness of, 655 — the later, 
the views they entertained of the 
promised Redeemer, 688 — ^the ef- 
fect of their views of the Deity on 
the doctrine of redemption, 694 

Hebrew religion, historical sketch of, 
from the time of Israel to Christ, 
ii. 706 — dispensation given of, 
739— religion an important deve- 
lopement of Divine government, 
740 — a remedial agency, 746— 
means for carrying out the pur- 
poses of redemption, 751 

Heraclida, return of tiie, iii. 545 

HerodottUf value of his testimony 
respecting the temple of MyUtta, 
iii. 841 

Herod made king of Judea by the 
senate of Rome, ii. 672 — eoAsA- 
vours to extirpate the Asmouean 



fiunfly, 674 — ^is &voQred by Augus- 
tus, 675 — ^reigns with great cruelty, 
675 — domestic cruelty and jsaaesj 
of, 676 

Hetekiah ascends the throne of Ja- 
dah, ii. 493 — ^labours to abolish 
idolatry, and reftises to pay tribute 
to Assyria, 494 — his sickness, 
prayer, and recovery, 495 — his 
vanity, and its punishment, 498 

Hieroglppkict, subsequent to alpha- 
bet writing, i. 57, 58 

Hiffh places, sacred, their origin and 
character investigated, ii. 512 

Hitiory of the Hebrews, peculiar 
religious character of, ii. 449 

Hoeea prophesies, ii. 442 

Hoehea loUs Pekahiah, and reigns 
over Israel, ii. 447 

Human nature, deification of, a ruling 
element of heathenism, iii. 10 — 
had its origin in the promised 
incarnation, iii. 57 

Hunting, referred to by Job, i. 581 

Hyreanus succeeds his mother Alex- 
andra as king at Jerusalem, ii. 662 



Idolatry, antediluvian, i. 276; iii. 
53 — ytad extent of, introduced 
into the Hebrew temple, ii. 568 
— ^its author and character, iii. 
4 — ^must have arisen before the 
Dispersion, 6 — ^post-diluvian, the 
place of its origin, and principal 
seat, 7 — ^in Egypt, antitype of its 
mythology, 12 — ^universal, estab- 
lished in the world, 16 — a grand 
effort to neutralize the scheme of 
redemption, 16 — ^its ruling agency, 
17 — affords man no knowledge, 20 
— ^reduced to an established form,^ 
293 — ^important passage respecting 
progress of, 294— of Assyria and 
Babylon, arose out of patriarchal 
truth and Edenic representation, 
directed by him who, as king, 
aspired to be God, 328 — exhibits 
a gradual, but great, deterioration 
in the objects of worship, 329 — 
false notions of its origin confuted, 
778 

Idumeans, subdued, circumcised, and 
united with the Hebrews, ii. 653 

Immanuel promised, ii. 517 

Intellectual character of the patri- 
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furchal age, fidrly represented in 

theBookof Job, i. 692 
haaCy history of, i. 465 — the blessing 

of, ii. 57 
IsaMy bis prophetic ministrations, 

ii. 487 

ItAmaelj history of, i. 465 

Israel and Syria combine to destroy 
the honse of David, ii. 446 

Israelites, national career of, to their 
passage through the Bed Sea, ii. 
55 — number of, who left E^rpt, 
62 — infidelity of, at Kadesh-Bamea, 
92 — their flagrant rebellion, 93 — 
unfaithful conduct of, 210 — Elapse 
into idolatry, 211, 354 — ^their 
daims to Canaan, 239 — taught 
and trained by God, 398 



Jaial and Jubal, their works, i. 209 

Jabin tyrannizes oyer Israel, ii. 216 

Jacob, his personal history, ii. 10^ 
22---pottage of, 56 — his wrestling 
with the angel, 58 

Jair, judge of Israel, ii. 223 

Jason purchases the high priesthood, 
but is deposed and banished, ii. 
621 — ^labours to set aside the Mo- 
saic institutions, and to introduce 
Heathen practices and games, 
622 

Jehoahaz reigns in Israel, ii. 440 — 
reigns over Judah, 508 

Jehoiachin succeeds to the throne of 
Judah, and is led into captivity by 
Nebuchadnezzar, ii. 509 

Jehoiakim reigns over Judah, and 
becomes tributary to Babylon, ii. 
509 

Jehoram succeeds to the throne of 
Israel, ii. 432 — succeeds his &ther 
as king of Judah, 471 — ^his cruel 
fratricide, 471 — enforces the prac- 
tice of idolatry, 472 — ^warned and 
threatened, and miserably dies as 
predicted, 472 

Jehoshaphai forms an alliance witii 
Ahab, ii. 430 — ascends the throne 
of Judah, 465 — ^his religious re- 
formation, and system of treating 
the people, 465 — defeats his ene- 
mies, 470 

Jehovah, who appeared to the patri- 
archs, a Divine Person and i}tA 
promised Messiah, 1. 498, 504 



Jehu rebels, kills Jehoram, and reigns 
in Israel, ii. 436 — ^by craft destroys 
the supporters of idolatry in Israel, 
438 

Jephthah, his history, ii. 225 — ^his 
TOWS, 359 — ^his dau^ter, 402 

Jericho rebuilt by Hid, ii. 421 — ^the 
malediction of Joshua, and its 
accomplishment in Hiel, 451 

Jeroboam, king of Israel, his banish- 
ment, ii. 323 — ^becomes king of 
Israel, 325 — ^his reign over Israel, 
410 — ^his religious unfaithfulness, 
412 — ^the worship which he estab- 
lishes, ^414 — ^miraculously afflicted 
and restored, 418 — ^his sin consi- 
dered, 449 

Jerusalem visited with pestilence, ii. 
288 — its ruin removed much error 
from the Hebrew mind, 575 — 
sacked by Ptolemy, who carries 
100,000 captives to Egypt, 613— 
stormed by Antiochus, and sub- 
jected to horrible crudity, 626 — 
besieged by Antiochus Sidetes, 652 
— taken by Herod, aided by a Ro- 
man army, 673 — taken and 
destroyed by Nebuchadnezzar, iii. 
259 

Jesus Christ, condemned to die, not 
for claiming Messiahship, but for 
asserting his Divinity, ii. 698 

Jethro, his suggestion for the organi- 
zation and government of the 
Israelites adopted, ii. 85 — ^his visit 
to Moses, 116 

Jezebel causes the murder of Naboth, 
ii. 429 — her death, and the fulfil- 
ment of prophecy therein, 437 

Joid), his duing energy sustains 
David, ii. 286 

Joash succeeds his fatiier as king of 
Israel, ii. 440 — ^reigns piously over 
Israel, 474 

Job, history of, i. 416, 431— Book 
of, 432, 436 

John Hyrcanus, alienated from, the 
Pharisees, and flavours the Saddu- 
cees, ii. 653 — subdues the Idu- 
means, and, on their being circum- 
cised, incorporates them with the 
Hebrews, 653 — dying, bequeaths 
the government to his wife, 654 

Jonah prophesies, ii. 439 — ^his mis- 
sion to Nineveh, iii. 334 — ^its great 
result, 336 

Jonathan, his love for David, ii. 268 
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J<mm,BitViamm,iM 
of ToD^nn, L 402 
Jottpk, Lu penonil hiatoiy, il. SI 
JoM^hu, hi* l«tinionj, ii. B4S 
Jotii» faceeeAt to tbe goremmenl 
of Inael, ii. 18S— le^ ths Icnel- 
ilM awet Jordaa, 190 — bToored 
witb an ntnoidiiuiy DiTim 
UtJon, lei 
Jonak, Idng of Judili, n. SOS— big 
rdtsnutioD of religion, EiOS— re- 
mit* the progieu of dke king of 

ia alun in battle, G07 

Joliam Tapa otgi Jndili, ii. 4S8 

JMIee, jw of, ii. 1S2 

JtidtA, kiogdom of, religioDB clia- 
netcr ti, ii. 465 — re1ap*eti into 
idohtij, 45e — invaded I7 Egypt, 
4G8 — tliii event coromemonted 
on E^rptum monnmenta, 469 — 
plwxd in danger b; an alliance 
with Isnel, 4S8— threatened by 
Moab and Ammon, 468 — ipoiled 
b; the Philirtints and Aiabiaiu, 
472— almoat wholly devoted to 
idolatrj', 4BS — total mbnraim of 
the kingdom, BIO — the mrvivors 
led into captivity. Ell — religioos 
view of the min of, 661 

Judat Haccabena, hii splendid mili- 
taiy career, ii. 630— effb<!ts an 
allunee with Home, S8S — fall* in 
battle, and is Baccwded by hi« 
brather Jonathan, 637 — ctmcter 
of, 687 

Jadea, viitnallj a BomBn prorioce, 
ii. 667 

Jadgfi, thiar chaneter and power, ii. 
S17 — extent of their aoHiority, 
226 

Judgment, future, how tepreeented 
in the idigiim of I^vpt, iii. 183 

Jngurtha, hia character and eouduct. 



Kadetk-Barnea, laraelites at, ii. 89 

— ita ge<^raphy, 117 

Karaitet, tlie Beet d( ii. 786 

£i*^,the lBr*elitea demand a, ii. 254 

Kiitga at Aaayria, regarded aa Divine, 

iJL 319— identical with the a»ereA 

Son, 319-322— thia proved, 832- 

326— Babylon, 32S~Feraia, 437 
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Kor«i, Dathan, and Abiram, tlieir 



Liaieeh, tig history, i. 198 

Lattgvagei, three primitive hmiliel 

of, i. 402 
Zo», the, given, u. 79 
Legendary history of Home, general 

riew of, iii. 701 
LiteraittTf, the religions, of the He- 

brewa, ii. 727 
LongevUy of early races of mankind 

IHUved, i. 216-230 
LupercaUa, infkmona ritea 1^, iii. 744 



Maefdoma aabdned by tbi Bomant, 
iS. MS 

Magi, originally a Mudian tribe, lit. 
436 

JHagieiam of Egypt, real wonds* 
wrongbt by them, ii. 69 

Makkedah, Joahna'a victory at, 0V« 
the five kingi, ii. 196 

Ma», hia origin, according to the 
GbaldKana, i. 141— Uindoa, 143 
— Scandinavians, Romans, and holy 
Bcriptnre, 143 — his primitive con- 
dition, Bococding to Bcriptnre, 148 
— Jewish tradition, IIB — Maliom- 
medan, 146 — the Hindus, 14S — 
the ancient Persiana, 146 — B^Jp- 
tians, 147— elevated condition of 
the Grst, even after the {all, 189— 
Ms original condition, iii. 6 — Uie 
worship of, 66 

Manaaeh rdgns over Jndsli, ii. 499 
— his apostasy and cmelty, 490 — 
ia carried into captivi^, repenta, 
and is resbired, 600 

Matuta ^veu to the laraelites, ii. 72 
— a nurade, 113 

Masoah visited by an angcd, it. 226 

MaroA, Israelitea arrive at, ii. 69— 
healing the walen a!, 112 — laws 
fpvenat, 112 

Maritu npointed consnl, iii. 671 — 
and Sylla, Uieir rival factions in- 
trodnce great disorders, at Rome. 
678 

Xarriage of Sobmon with Pharaoh's 
daughter, ii. 3SS 

Matenal elements, worship of, intro- 
doeed, iii. 14 
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MoHatkias, Ms noble resistance of 

■ the Antiochian persecution, ii. 628 

MedeSy their origin and history, iii. 
849 — ^their early character, 850 — 
Dgooes raised to the throne, 851 
— ^Phraortes, his reign, 852 — is 
shun in hattle^ 858 — Cyaxares 
succeeds to the throne, 854 — 
forms an alliance with Babylon, 
B54 — ^the united army destroys 
Nineveh, 356 — Astyages reigns in 
Medial, 857 — ^is. subdued by Cyras, 
868 

Menahem defeats and kills ShaUum, 
and reigns over Israel, ii. 448 

Menelaut outbids Jason, and thus 
obtains the high priesthood, in 
which office he pranotes heathen- 
ish powtieeB still further than his 
'predecessors, ii. 628 

Mestiah, a dear apprehension of the 
prophedes respecting, necessary to 
a just knowledge of Hebrew futh, 
ii. 677— teaching of the Old Testa- 
ment respecting, 694 — notwith- 
standing the explidt teaching of 
the Old Testament, the kter He- 
brews did not bdieye the Divinity 
of, 696 — scriptureproof of thiB,697 

MetcUs, working in, common in the 
days of Job, i. 573 

■Mieahf his innovation in worship, ii. 
211 — ^how far it was corrupt, 

, doubtful, 852 

-Midianites, their tyranny over Isiad, 
ii. 219 

Mimng, remarkable description of, 
by Job, i. 574 

Miracle of Joshua, the sun standing 
still, ii. 241 

Mimcles which preceded the Exodus, 
ii. 26 

Miriam and Aaron resist Moses, ii. 
89 — her character, 117 

Mithridates makes war on Rome, iii. 
672 

Mizpehy great meeting of Israelites 
at, ii. 251 

Moelb, the plains of, ii. 118 

Moloch, sacrifice of children to, ii. 
616 

Monarchy, jfXQBit of the Hebrew, ii. 
830 

Money, in use in patriarchal times, 

i. 677 
Monumental inscriptions of Assyria, 
the, iii. 216 — ^remarkable means 



by which thdr reading has been 
effected, 288 

MoraU of andent Egypt, iii 176^- 
of Assyria, 889 

Moriaan, his "Religious History of 
Man," quoted, i. 45 

Mortgage pillars in Greece, iii. 660 

Mosaic economy, effect of, ii. 166 — 
laws, harmony of, 180 

Mosea, his history, ii. 28 — his meek- 
ness, 116 — ^bom, iii. 79 

Murmuring of the Israelites for flesh, 

ii. 87 

Mueical instruments used by the 
antediluvians, i. 209 

Mglitta, a Babylonitti jjpoddaBi, abomi- 
nslaons connected with the wor- 
ship of, iii. 802 

Mysteries, the Heathen, Warburton's 
views of, iii. 27 — ^renited by Le- 
hmd, 28 — conflicting opinions re- 
specting, 29 — ^their origin, object, 
and character, 85, etseq. — essential 
requisites to their cdebration, 40 
— sacred in Greece, 692 
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Naionassar, Era of, iii. 276 — ^his 
rdgn over Babylon, 250 

Nadab and Abihu, their rebellion and 
punishment, ii. 84 

Nadab, the son of Jeroboam, rdgns 
over Israel, ii. 417 

Nahash, his crud threat, ii. 881 

Nahor, account of, i. 487 

Neditchadnezzar, his impious arro- 
gance, i. 896 — destroys Jerusalem, 
ii. 528 — ^his golden image, 629 — 
terrible infliction on, 530 — ration- 
ale of, 599 — ^reduces Palestine dur- 
ing his father's life, iii. 254 — suc- 
ceeds to the throne of his fiither, 
256 — carries away the Hebrews 
captive, 257 — ^takes Jerusalem, and 
destroys it, 269— takes Tyre, 260 
— greatly improves and beautifies 
Babylon, 261 — ^his dream of the 
great image, 262 — his golden 
image, 264— -his dream of the great 
tree, 266 — ^its prophetic int^re- 
tation and ftdfilment, 267 — his 
death, 268 — ^his punishment, and 
its design, 825 — effect of this on 
the national rdigion, 838 

Nehemiah goes to Jerusalem as 
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other respects similar to the Assy- 
rian, 437 — doctrines held respect- 
ing the supreme God, 441 — 
Ahriman, his malignity and power, 
444 — origin of the snn and fire- 
worship, 446 — ^antagonism of Or- 
mnzd and Ahriman, 448 — account 
of creation analogous to the Mo- 
saic, 450 — ^nature of the human 
soul, 462 — ^universal restoration, 
even of devils, 454 — ^priesthood, 
455 — ^their profane claims, 461 — 
festivals, 467 — ^morals, 458 — 
merit, 460 — general observations 
on, 463 — ^probable theology before 
Zoroaster, 467 — ^predicted invasion 
of Persia by Greece, 603 
'Pharisees and Sadducees become rival 
sects, ii. 653 — origin and character 
of the sect, 709 
FMlisHnes oppress Israel, ii. 223 — 
defeat the Israelites, 236 — ^mira- 
culously defeated at Mizpeh, 252 
PMlo8ophify irreligious result of the 

Grecian systems of, iii. 612 
Blagues of Egypt: water turned 
into blood, ii. 36 — ^frogs, 36 — 
Kce, 37 — ^fties, 38 — murrain, 39 — 
boils, 40 — ^thunder and fire, 42 — 
locusts, 43 — darkness, and death 
of the first-bom, 47 
FUUOf his character, iii. 604 — doc- 
trines, 606 
Poetry y beautiful specimen of, in the 

Song of Moses, ii. 53 
Poisoned arrows in use in Job's 
' time, i. 578 

Pompey interferes in the affidrs of 

Judea, ii. 664 — storms Jerusalem, 

and appoints Hyrcanus high priest, 

666 — ^his military success, iii. 678 

. — ^rupture with Csesar, 680 — ^his 

defeat and death, 683 
Poor^ the oppressive laws at Borne 

respecting the, iii. 701 ^ 

Population^ progress of, among ante- 
diluvians, i. 214 — entire post-dilu- 
vian, journeyed to Shiuar, 386 — 
early post-diluvian, 371 
Prayer, how practised by the He- 
brews, ii. 718 
Preaching of Ezra, ii. 703 — ^before 

and after the time of Ezra, 704 

Priest, the special appointment of 

Aaron to the office of, ii. 141 — 

' Jonathan the high, kills his brother 

in the court of the temple, 608 



Priesthood, the patriarchal, ii. 167-— 
the Levitical, 178 — of Rome, iii. 
732 

Profane identification of Jehovah 
with idolatry, iii. 22 

Prophecy of Ahgah, ii. 322 — of 
Isaiah respecting Cyrus, 536 — of 
Daniel concerning the restoration of 
the Hebrews, 537 — of Ezekiel, 538 
— of Jeremiah on the doom of Je- 
rusalem, 566 — of Ezekiel on the 
apostasy of Judah, 567 — ^its effect 
on the Hebrew fedth, 578 — of the 
four empires in Nebuchadnezzar's 
dream, 588 — of the precise time 
of Messiah's coming, and its ob- 
ject, 590 — ^when were the books of 
sacred, written and collected ? 596 
— ^the Hebrews returned from cap- 
tivity, and had their religious eco- 
nomy re-constructed, under the 
immediate direction of, 685 — of 
Haggai and Zechariah, 686 — of 
Malachi, 687 — ^the Divine intention 
of, fruslrated by tradition, 737 — 
fblfilment of, in the history of 
Egypt, iii. 162— Assyria, 243— 
Babylon, 283— Media, 362— Per- 
sia, 427— Greece, 552— Rome, 702 
— ^wonderful influence of, on the 
policy of Judea towards the neigh- 
bouring nations, 257 

Prophets, schools of the, ii. 253 — sons 
of the, 403— of Greece, iii. 6B6— 
Gentile, Divine inspiration of, 616 

Providence, views of the Egyptians 
on, iii. 187 — ^views entertained of, 
by the post-diluvian patriarchs, 482 

Punic war, the second, iii. 661 



Quails given to the Israelites, ii. 88 
— the wonder explained, 112 
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Rainbow, conjecture as to its origin,, 
i. 365— deified, 366 

Rationalistic interpretation, its ab- 
surdity, ii. 117 

Redeemer, the promised, believed in 
by the post-diluvian patriarchs, 
484 

Redemption, primitive promise of, 
how understood, i. 182 

Red Sea divided for the Israelites, ii. 50 
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Beioioam meoeedB his hihtx as king 
of the Hebrews, and bj his fbUy 
alieoates the Ten Tribes, ii. 824 — 
his eondnct considered, 448 
Beliffion of the Hebrews in the Wil- 
dorness, li. 121, 186 — whilst in 
Egypt, 124-128— important ex- 
tent and pecnliar natnre of, 844 — 
nndoabted evidenoe of its truth, 
845 — of Jodah, mighty agencies 
employed to snstain it during He- 
seloah's reign, 497— of the ante- 
dflnvians, 428, 488>-of the early 
period of the primitive nations, 
510, 565 — of post-diluvian patri- 
arehs, 472, 509-~of the Gentiles, iU 
general uniformity accounted for, 
lii. 6 — ^promised dements of patri- 
archal, 8 — ^perverted to idolatrous 
purposes, 9 — of Egypt, general 
▼lew of, 189 — general view of the 
progress of its declension, 291 
Beligiaut institutions, similarity be- 
tween Hebrew and Heathen, ac- 
counted for, ii. 170 — doctrines 
^ believed in the ktter period of 

Hebrew histoiy, 688 
Repentance recognised as a doctrine 

of the Hebrew fidth, ii. 719 
Bepkidimt Israelites at, ii. 75 
SeftoraHon of the Hebrews to their 
own land, of vast importance as 
fulfilment of prophecy, ii. 606 
Jtenelaiions, special Divine, given to 

Hebrew captives, ii. 582 
Jtoek, the, smitten at Horeb, ii. 114 
-^d of Moses, miracle o^ before 

Pharaoh, ii. 85 
Rome, legendary histoiy of, iii. 628 — 

the rising power of, 644 
Roman historians, the early, credi- 
bility of, iii. 693 
Roman religion complete as an ecclesi- 
astical system, iii. 748 — its theology 
in later periods of its histoiy, 751 
— ^its effect on female treatment and 
manners, 761 — countenanced into- 
lerable cruelty, 762 — sanctioned 
the vilest licentiousness, 764 — did 
not prevent the most unnatural 
impurity, 765 
Romane, tiieir early religion, iii. 722 
^had no images of God in the time 
of Numa, 724— their sacred places, 
740^— worship and sacrifice, 742 — 



630 — and Bemus, legeod of, 698 
— religioas education of, 721 
Route of the Israelites from. Egypt, 
ii. 63 

S 
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SaihttA, the, ii. 152 
Sabbatical Year, ii. 

tion of, 400 
Sabean worship, its 

iii. 858 
Saer^ce, divinely appointed, i. 236 

— ^nature of Jewish, 263 — ^flesh of, 

the only animal food eaten befidre 

the Flood, 263, et eeq.—^woAat the 

Hebrew law, propitiatory, ii. 387 
Saerificee, human, of the £^ypti«ns, 

ii. 61 
Sadduceee, the origin and character 

of the sect, ii. 714 
Samaritans, the sect of, ii. 680<— via* 

lent party contest between, and the 

Hebrews in Egypt, 682 
Samson, his histoiy, ii. 227 
Samuel, his birth and character, li. 

284 — ^his judicial circuit, 328---re- 

cognised as the prophet and judge, 
< 249 — ^the instrument of a great 

religious refoimation, 327 
Sanhedrim, origin of, ii. 645 
Sargina^s wars with Egypt, and the 

Ixibute he received thence, iii. 24S 
Satan of the Book of Job, i. 506 — 
knowledge of the Hebrews respect- 
ing, increased during the Oap- 
tivity, ii. 593— proof of, 604 
Satanic energy, certain presence of, 
in Grecian soothsaying and ondes, 

iii. 617 
Saturnalia, Roman festival of, iii. 746 
Saul, made king of the Hebrews^ ii. 
257 — defeats and destroys the Am- 
monites, 259 — defeats the Philis- 
tines and Amalekites, 262 — trans- 
gresses the Divine command, 263 
— jealous of David, 267 — ^fiercely 
persecutes him, 266 — and his sons 
defeated and slain, 272 
Scales, alleged dUooveiy of the use 

of, i. 571 
Schools of the prophets, ii. 329 
Science of patriarchal times, i. 592 
Scipio invades AMca, iii. 656 
Scriptures, the, ought to be regarded 
by historians, iii. 774 
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offered human sacrifices, 744 Scythian domination in Asia> period 

mulus, his pubMe character, iii. ' of, iii. 359 



Romulus, 
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Semiramit deified, iii. 302 

Sennacherib^ his profane and insolent 
menace, ii. 496 

Septuagint, in some instances cor- 
rects the Hebrew, i. 25 — chrono- 
logical testimonies in favour of, 37 
— ^version, made by order of Pto- 
lemy Philadelphus, ii. 615 

Serpenty regarded in ancient tradition 
as the cause of the Mood, i. 162 — 
worship of, 163-165 — miracle of 
Moses' rod and Egyptian magi- 
cians, ii. 35 — ^fiery pli^e of ser- 
pents, 99 — the brasen serpent, 118 
— ^the form in which Sati^ sednced 
mankind into sin, nniversally wor- 
shipped, iii. 18 — ^in Egypt, symbol 
of dominion, 169 — sacred in As- 
syria, 318 

Seruffy history of, i. 437 

SesostrUy his marttal career, iii. 160 

Shailum kills Zechariah, king of 
Israel, and reigns, ii. 445 

Shamgar, his exploits, ii. 216 

Sheha^ its geography, ii. 341 

Shekinahy the, ii. 177 — of God aban- 
dons the temple, ii. 572 

Sibylline Books, iii. 725 

Silky alleged discovery of its nse, 1. 

67J 

Simon the Just, high priest, ii. 614 

Simon Maccabeus, recognised as sove- 
reign prince of Jndea, ii. 642 — ^in- 
vested witii sovereign power by the 
people, 648 — ^with two of his sons, 
basely assassinated, 651 

SocrateSy the Grrecian philosopher, iii. 
599— -demon of, its nature, 602 

Solomon ascends the throne, ii. 298 
— ^his ¥risdom, 299 — ^builds the 
temple, 301 — ^prosecutes other ex- 
tensive works, 306 — ^his' commer- 
cial poHcy, 307 — ^his magnificence 
and religious declension, 318 — ^his 
idolatry and death, 322-—his piety 
and inspiration, 384 

Sotdy immortaH^ of, believed in 
Assyria, iii. 818 — ^the, and its 
transmigration, doctrines of, 623 

Spies sent to survey Canaan, ii. 91 — 
their evil report, 91 

Spiritual religion of patriarchs, rea- 
son why not more fiilly recorded 
by Moses, ii. 397 

Succothy halting of the Israelites at, 
ii.48 

Synagogues^ worship of the later 



Hebrews in, ii. 704 — ^their origin, 
375, 407 
Sgria-y governors of, oppose the re- 
building of Jerusalem, iii. 412 



Tabernacle of Moses, contributions 
towards, ii. 82 — erected, 83 — de- 
scribed, 133~filled with the Divine 
glory or Shekinah, 138 — ^important 
advantages of this manifestation, 
138— Mosaic, 173— of David, 
manner of worship in, 368 — ty- 
pical importance of, 404 — ^import' 
ance of its worship to Hebrew 
religion, 706 
TdbemacleSy feast of, ii. 149 
TageSy religious lawgiver of Etmria, 

iii. 710---institutions of, 716 
Tarpeia, legend of, iii. 699 
Targuinius, Lucius, king of Borne, 

his origin, iii. 636 
TartMshy and its ships, ii. 338 
Temple, the, glorious revelation of 
God on consecrating, ii. 872 — 
building of the second, commenced, 
543 — Samaritans oppose its pro- 
gress, 544 — ^finished, 546 — ^Hebrew 
worship of the, 700 
Templet, were tiie royal palaces of 

the east such P iii. 317 
Terahy account of, 1. 437 
Terapkim, Laban's, ii. 58 — ^the, 401 
ThaleSy chronology of eclipse of, iii. 

650 
Theban legends, the, iii. 538 
Theocracy y the Hebrew, ii. 154 
Theogonyy the Grecian, iii. 614 
Theology of Egypt, iii. 173— of As- 
syria and Babylon, 297 — outline 
of, from Col. Rawlinson, 297 — 
Dr. Layard's views respecting, 800 
— of Greece, 538 — Hebrew church 
retained a large amount of sterling, 
558— of Rome, 727 
Three Hebrew youths, the, nobly 
refuse to worsMp the great image, 
are cast into the fiery furnace, and 
delivered, iii. 265 — ^religious effect 
of this Divine interposition, 266 
Tolay judge, ii. 223 
Traditiony fiital effects of its adoption 
on Hebrew fiaith, ii. 725 — ^un- 
founded claims of the Mishmaic, 
732 — ^patriarchal, special providen- 
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1 proTinon tor fop^aaliias, iii. 

S 

tmuration of Moli, how npn- 

lt«d in EfTpt, iii 189 

of life, 167 

■" I of, 1.128 
iter," -•* 
Ddime* nfat 
a, 817— but mwv gEneralljr to 
: proDUMd Incanuition, iii. ISB 
dungM nuds in, 198 — the Ju- 
ian, 343 — iU arinbDl diuppeara 
the Inter timea, 831— its nUnre 
1 (oigiii, SOS — impartence of, 
9 

ly, the doctrine of tLe, whether 
[>WD to PUto, i. 814— to what 
<nt nndentood Mid bdiered b; 
! later Hebrew*, ii.S8S — opinioni 
Fhilo renectiag the, 690— 
rgnm of OnkehM on, 692 — Abra- 
n undentood tbe doctrine o^ 
8 — wu the doctiine of, koown 
the patriircfai ? iii. E4— -tymbol 
in Auyria, 294 
■a win, the, iii. S41 
pett, Uaat of, ii. 1G3 
vl ehtntcter of HoMic economj, 
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and Thammim, ii. 144, ITS 
'■A Teigna orer jodah, ii. 4S0— 

improrementa in eiigeDciea of 
r, 481 — hi« pro&ne attempt to 
'ade the priest's office pimiahed 
Ji l^TO^, 4S2 



IK/, Ung of Borne, Ma reign, 

6S9 

i virgiiu, the, Etrtucao, iii. 712 



te of Job, i. 679 — with Benja- 



min, chronokigy of, ii, 214 — of 
(ii Jean between the bctioaa 
FhariMci and the govenuaeiit. 
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a of Greec^ tlie Seven, ii 



Worii^, patriarehal place of, ii. 169 
— idolatrooi, ita vain and corrupt 
chancter, iii. 2B— of Greece, B77 

Wrilina, the art of, eaaential to dvi- 
liiation, i. 4S — earlf orifpn o^ 68 
— bythe earljpalriarcba. 69, 7S — 
among the antedilnviana, 70 — 
empl<9ed to pve an acemmt of the 
Plood, 72— fint mention of, in the 
■criptnrea, 74 — probably naed bj . 
Noi, 76--Jewg had triitions re- 
■pecting ita antiqnity, 79 



^xet, did Jewa fight in hia armj ? 
i. 426 — inacriptiona relating to hia 
reign, iii. 426 — corioni mode of 
eomiting hia army, SGI 



ZedeUai placed on the throne of 
Judah ij Nebnehadnenai, ii. 610 
— rebela, ii aubdned, and, having 
hia ^ea imt ont, ia led awaj cap- 
tive, 611 — hia ponialuneiit, iii. 
276 

Zeno, hia chai'acter and doctrinea, iii. 



u of Jndah defeated. 



ZeraA.bit in 

ii. 461 

Ziari, hia reign over laraiJ, ii. 41S 
Zoroatter, the first, who? iii. 436— 

the theoiogj of, 439— hia ere«d, 

443 — conflicting ajuniona req>ect- 

ing, 466 
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CORRECTIONS AND EMENDATIONS. 

Thb yeiy important discoyeries which have been made in the 
Eaflt since the publication of the first and second volumes of the 
''Saobbd AiTNALS,'* havo, in a few indtances, affected the dates 
assigned to some events. A list of them, and of other errata, is 
here subjoined. 

VOL. I. — PATMABOHAL AQB. 

Page 16, line 3, for "2226," read 2262. 

Page 33, last line, for " 1665," read 1666. 

Page 292, line 16, for "forty-seven feet two inches," read ,^/l!^- 
fourfeet eight indies. 

Page 614, line 4, for " three years after," read four years btfore. 

Page 647, line 26, for "has we think proved," read hcu endea- 
voured to prove. 

Page 648, line 28, after "Expulsion of the shepherds," insert 
about 1899. 

Pa^ 568, line 6, for "half a century before," read Juxff a century 
afler. 

VOL. H. — HBBBBW PBOPLB. 

In the Table opposite page 512, 
Line 38, " Sennacherib invades Judah," for " 681," read 713. 
Line 39, "Again invades Judah," for " 680," read 710. 
Line 40, " His army, &c., destroyed," for " 679," read 709. 



